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INTRODUCTION 

Lodis Sibastien Mercier was born in Paris in the 
year 1740, and died in Paris in 1814. His parents 
tad been in trade. We firit hear of him as Professor 
of Rhetoric at Beauvais College, an appointment he 
owed to the suppression of the Jesuit Order in France ; 
he did not hold it for long. Paris was the scene of his 
eatly industry, and there he wrote for his living, 
poetry, translations, novels, and tragedies, all with 
small success; and whatever Muse failed to smile 
on Mercier became an objeft of enmity to _hi_m. 
Poetry he soon renounced and ridiculed, and his ill- 
success with the Rage induced his on the Dramatic 
An, in which he exhibited the opinion of tragedy 
and tragedians he ascribes to, or at leaft shares with, 
CrSbillon the Younger, in the article he subsequently 
devoted to the Censor of Plays in his Nouveau Paris. 
He quarrelled with the Comddie Fran^aise, which 
not only refused his tragedies but refused the author 
his entries; but he obtained the representation of 
some of his works by the Italian comedy troupe, and 
his play, The Deserter, found favour with no less a 
personage than the Queen, Marie Antoinette, who 
awarded him a pension of 800 francs. In 1770 he 
published his The Tear 2440, or a Dream if ever there 
wet One, and in this, as indeed in his Essay on the 
Tsramatk Art, there was much shrewdness and sense, 
and the Revolution brought to pass some of his 
aappicr notions. He said, in later years : “ I was the 
ventable prophet of the Revolution.” The Tear 
2440, a sort of Utopia, satirising the conditions of his 
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day, was censored, and suppressed as a satire again^ 
the Government, but the author was not mole^ed. 
It was in the year' 1781 that he produced, anonymously, 
the fir^ two volumes of The Tableau^ or Pidure of 
Paris ^ and this also displeased the authorities. The 
author was pursued, and, suspicion falling on others, 
Mercier promptly presented himself to the Prefeft of 
Police. His frankness and courage earned him 
continued immunity, but he left for foreign parts, 
and it was at Neuchatel that he finished his work, 
which was completed in twelve volumes in 1788. 
It had great and deserved success both in France and 
out of it, and was translated into several languages. 

Thereafter, Mercier travelled in Germany ; but he 
returned to Paris on the eve of the Revolution, whose 
cause he espoused, and became editor of a Girondist 
journal, the Chronique du Mois^ and was elefted deputy 
for the Seine-et-Oise department. He was not ex- 
tremist in his revolutionary politics, and was of those 
who voted for the King’s banishment rather than for 
the capital sentence. It was Mercier who asked, 
when the Convention declared it would treat with 
no foreign power while a foreign soldier had foothold 
in France, whether they could make a pa6l with 
Victory, and drew Bazire’s retort; “We have made 
one with Death.” After the fall of his party he was 
imprisoned, from the “ 17th Vendemiaire in the 
year 2,” till the “3rd Brumaire,” in the year following 
(November 1^7 94), but escaped the fate of moSi: of 
the Girondist leaders, though he had a lively fear of 
sharing it ; and we need not be too hard on the changes 
of front exhibited by one who lived through such 
vicissitudes as did the author of The Pidure of Paris. 
He says himself : “ I am, like Clovis, tempted to burn 
what I adored, and to adore what I have burned ”, 
and a man who came as near the guillotine as he did 
may well have fallen out of love with revolution. Like 
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many another, hatred of tyranny and oppression of 
conscience made him a rcvolutionarj'-and revolution- 
ary excesses made him a rea^Iionarj-J^ and so we find 
him alternately breathing hatred to tyrants and 
vengeance on tyrannicides, though perhaps some of 
his tergiversations were less excusable. After the 
9th Thermidor he took his seat again and denounced 
mo^t of the men of the Revolution, and his opposition 
to the education of the masses earned him the nick- 
name of the Shtge de "Jean-Jacques^ or Rousseau’s 
Ape. He voted for the re-eAablishment of the lotteries, 
after having written againil them, and even accepted 
the po^l of controller of lotteries, and replied, when 
reproached with his change of front, that “ it was 
lawful to live at the expense of the enemy ” — witty, 
but cvnical. When he left the Council of the Five 
Hundred he was given a chair of Hiffor}" at the 
Central Schools, where, as a Icffurer, he showed him- 
self eccentric and extravagant in his views, teaching 
that the earth was flat and that the sun revolved round 
it, and denouncing the astronomers from Copernicus 
to Newton as rogues and fools. He fell foul of all 
the great artists of liiitor)', and would have forced 
painters to obtain a licence before praflising. Racine 
and Boilcau he had quarrelled with from the date of his 
own early essays in the poetic art, and, when he 
procured himself election to The Institute as an 
original member, he wished to cffefl a revolution 
in the language, .and published his. Neologie (or 
Vocabular}' of New Words). 

After becoming a rea^ionar)* under the Republican 
regime he turned Republican under the Empire. 
He detected Buonaparte, whom he spoke of as the 
“ sahre organise and declared that "he only wished 
to live long enough to sec his downfall.” This he did. 
He alw.iys kept his liberty of speech, and spoke his 
mind courageously to the laft. He was responsible for 
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an enormous number of works, including a History 
of France from^the days of Clovis; The Picture of 
Paris and The ifeiv Pi 8 ure ; a treatise on the Impos- 
sibility of the Ailroiiomical Syllem of Copernicus and 
Newton ; a Satire againll Racine and Boileau ; and had 
embarked on a NiUionary of the Frettch Latiguage 
when death overtook him in 1814. 

Of his Pidure of Paris^ made before the Revolution, 
Rivarol said that it was a book “ composed in the 
^Ireet and written on a doorilep,” and Grimm called 
it an “ admirable pocket-book for the police ” ; while 
La Harpe said of it that it was “ a mixture of absurd- 
ities, useful fafts, extravagant paradox, pretentious- 
ness, eloquence, and bad ta^le But Mercier was 
read all over Europe and translated into mo^fc languages, 
and his book has loft little of its savour. It is the work 
of an observer, of a philosopher, of a writer whose 
outspoken words have exceptional flavour of their own. 
He wandered through his Paris more or less at hazard, 
noting down his impressions and recording his 
memories, now taking a thumb-nail sketch for a 
portrait, or outlining a type — the bourgeois, the 
abbe, the bishop, or the man — or perhaps the woman 
— of letters ; he would remark on an institution or com- 
ment on the Lieutenant of Police, and on the Watch, 
on the fundlionaries of the Executive, or on the 
public executioner ; or again he would write a colleftive 
chapter of considerations on matters political or moral, 
and treat the BaSlille^ BicetrOj Notre Dame^ the Courtille^ 
the Palais-Royal^ or the Temple. His volumes are 
not Strong on the historical side, and offer little to the 
inquirer but his personal recolledlions and experiences, 
but where Mercier is without rival, unless we except 
Restif de la Bretonne, is in his portrayal of manners. 

A good half of his work is consecrated to this feature 
of Paris, observed very closely and narrowly, and 
it affords an inexhaustible hi^ory of the City’s manners 
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INTRODUCTION 

and morals. In such chapters as his Hours of the I)ay\ 
Sundays and Holidays^ Cafes^ Old Bache/orSy the AlUe 
aux VtuveSy Boothsy he shows us the'Parisians under 
the light of day, following their fancies, their business, 
their familiar pursuits. He says in his oum Preface 
to the Tableau de Paris : 

“ I am going to talk about Paris, not of her buildings, her 
churches and her monuments, nor of her curiosities: for too 
many others have taken these for their subjcih in writing. 
I shall tell of her private and public morals, of what people 
really think, and of the ideas that usurp men's minds: of all 
that has ^ruck me in the ilrange and conibntly changing 
collcftion of wise and foolish ci^oms. I shall also talk of 
her limitless grandeur, of her monArous riches, and scandalous 
luxury. She guzzles and devours greedily both men and 
money. She absorbs and swallows up other towns, Qu/erent 
^uem devoret. 

I have made mv’sclf acquainted with every class of citizen, 
nor have I disdained those who arc farthcA removed from the pride 
of possession, so that by these contraAs I have endeavoured the 
better to cAablish the moral physiognomy of this gigantic 
capital. 

Many of the inhabitants of Paris arc Arangers to their own 
town. Perchance this book may teach them something or at 
IcaA may put before them a clearer and more precise point of 
view, and show them scenes which, by dint of always seeing 
them, they, so to speak, no longer pcrcci\'c; for things that wc 
sec every day arc not those wc know bcA. 

Should anyone cxpcA to find a topographical description 
of places ana Arcets or a hiAor}' of paA events, liis cxpciffation 
will not be realised. * 

I have made neither Inventory nor catalogue, I have 
drawn my PiQurt according to my lights: I have varied it as 
mucli as It w'as possible for me to do: I have dcpiAcd it from 
^-arious sides and here it is, fresh from my pen, as my eyes and 
my cars have been able to piece it together. The reader may 
himself corrcil what the writer has misinterpreted or what 
he has badly drawn, and the comparison will perhaps give the 
former a secret desire to see the subjcA over again, and to 
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compare it. Far more things remain untold, far more criticisms 
could have been made, but only a fool or a knave permits 
himself to write air he knows or all he has learnt. 

Had I the thousand mouths, the thousand tongues, and the 
lion voice of which Homer and Virgil spoke, it would be 
impossible for me to depift all the contrails of the great town, 
contrails sharpened by their proximity. When you call it an 
epitome of the worlds you have said nothing, you must see it, 
go over it, look into what it contains, ^udy its inhabitants and 
their wisdom and folly, their silly indulgences, their incessant 
chatter: meditate in fadl on the mass of all those minute 
customs of to-day and yc^erday, which make their own 
laws yet exift in perpetual contradiftion to the accepted 
laws. 

Imagine a thousand people taking the same journey; were 
each one observant, each would write a different book on the 
subjeft, and there would yet remain for those who came after 
them true and interesting things to say. 

I have laid Stress on various abuses. Nowadays we are 
busier than ever in reforming them. To denounce them is to 
prepare their downfall. Even as I hold my pen, certain of them 
are being destroyed. I note it with pleasure, but the period of 
their existence is Still so fresh that my words are not unseasonable. 

I muSt warn the reader that I have merely held the artiSt’s 
brush and that I have given little attention to philosophic 
refleStions. It would have been easy to make this PiSure 
into a satire. I have rigorously abstained therefrom. It has 
pleased me to draw my picture from living models. Many 
others have complacently painted paSt centuries. I have made 
my own generation and its physiognomy my Stud)/-, because it 
is far more interesting to me than the unreliable hiStory of the 
Phoenicians anef the Egyptians. I have to live among my 
fellowmen, rather than wander in Rome, Sparta, or Athens, 
If towards the end of every century an intelligent writer had 
drawn a comprehensive pidture of what took place round him, 
had he depidted manners and cuStoms and their pradtice as he had 
seen them, the colledtion would form to-day a Strange gallery 
of comparative knowledge and we should find a thousand 
details of which we know nothing, and our morals and legisla- 
tion might profit much therefrom. But as a rule man disdains 
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what is under hts c}'es, and returns to dead and gone periods. 
He wants to know useless /htfb and obsolete cuilomsj with no 
satisfactory result, to say nothing of the intmenstty of sterile 
and futile discussions which lead nowhere. 

I dare prophesy that in a hundred years to come people will 
return to my P/Sun, not for the worth of the painting but 
bcciusc my observations, sudi as they arc, will make a bond 
with the coming century, and turn both our wisdom and our 
folly to good account. A knowledge of the people among 
whom we live will always be the essential of all to any 
writer who proposes to tell some useful truth fitting to corred 
the errors of his day, and I may say it js the only glory to which 
1 have aspired. 

But if, as 1 do not doubt, it is comparison that mo^l often 
dc^lrop happiness, I mu^V confess at the same time that it is 
almost impossible to be happy in Paris because the indulgence 
of the rich is flaunted too near the eyes of the indigent. They 
have reason to sigh when they sec the ruinous .and extravagant 
spending which never reaches them. The poor city-dweller 
is much lower in the scale than the peasant when it comes 
to happiness. I might even s.ty he is of all men on earth 
the one who suffers the moA from unfulfilled desires: he 
trembles even at the thought of yielding to the prompting 
of nature, for docs he do so he will but overpopulate the 
attics. 

Is your position in life a mediocre one? You would be 
well off anywhere else, but m Paris you would {lilt be poor. 
In the town there .ire passions one meets with nowhere else. 
Pleasure once seen becomes an ardent desire. All the adors 
who take part in this great changing scene force you to become 
an aflor yourself. There is no more tranquillity, desires grow 
more vivi'd^ supertfuitics become ncccssincst and’ those that 
nature bcAows arc infinitely less tyrannical than those with 
which public opinion inspires us. Let that man who docs not 
wish to know po\'Cfty and the ilill more terrible humiliation 
which it causes, who is wounded, and rightly so, by the dis- 
diinful ^bre of insolent wealth, let him abtent himself: let 
him flee, let him nescr m'cn approach the vicinity of the 
capital City.’* 
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“ I dare prophesy that in a hundred years to come people will 
return to my ‘ Pidure \ not for the worth of the painting, but 
because my observaKnis, such as they are, will make a bond with 
the coming century ...” 

The century that Mercier had in prospeft has come 
and gone, and the twentieth century has opened with a 
greater revolution and greater bloodshed than Mercier 
saw ; but the bond whose maintenance he hoped for, 
is unbroken — it is not even drained ; for mankind at 
large is, as Mercier’s biographer says of him, “ weak 
on the hi^orical side ” and lives by the familiar things 
of every day ; and even the Massacres of September, 
the Napoleonic epic, a century of wars and a Niagara 
of blood cannot turn us from the little things that 
matter so much, nor change our dealings with them. 
No matter where Mercier turns his observant eye, 
no matter what the absurdity, or grievance, or wicked- 
ness, or foible may be that he describes or comments, 
he is a chronicler of the present day, he is our own 
“ man in the street ” ; and he affords more lively 
evidence than can perhaps be drawn from any writer 
of the truth of the di<5him so much quoted because 
so true, that “ plus ga change^ plus c'eH la meme chose ”, 
Our grievance against washerwomen, our servant 
troubles, the tricks of thieves and swindlers, the 
multiplication of clerks and bureaux, the annoyance 
of pet-dogs and ^reet noises were all endured in old 
Paris ; and, when we come to his po^-revolutionary 
pages, and the changes in manners resulting from 
a great social shock, the likeness to our own day is 
positively Warding — one thinks of the “ faked ” 
diaries one has known. He complains of the inordinate 
growth of the ^reet traffic and its speed ; of the inso- 
lent selfishness of the drivers, and of the blood of their 
vidtims running down the cobble atones. The scanti- 
ness of women’s dress; her “shingled” hair, her 
emancipated ways. The absurd fashion of wearing 
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besides ", or big speftaclcs. The gro^vth of publicit)’, 
evidenced on the hoardings. The adoption of foreign 
ways and words. The importation o5 luxuries for the 
table. Dancing clubs and fate hours, and the mania for 
dancing and the demand for dance orcheilras. The 
independence of daughters and the attendant danger 
to good morals, labour exchanges, the evils of judicial 
separation, the combating of venereal disease, all 
these topics arc his and of his day. Even " rat weeks " 
arc prognosticated, and wc find to our astonishment 
that Fagin and his school for pickpockets came from 
Paris Whatever may confront our statesmen in a 
rccon^rufted socict)', its individual members face 
no new problems, and new Lx)ndon is composed of 
much the same atoms as old Paris. 

" I was well advised ", he says, " when I gave twelve 
volumes to the Tableau de Paris. Had it not been 
done the original is now so defaced that it is but the 
discoloured portrait of a dead and gone forebear . . 
But, happily, he here contradicts himself, for topo- 
graphy, as wc know from him, was not his aim. His 
fellow-citizens, his fcl low-creatures were his quany, 
and the portrait has not faded. 

In his foreword to the " New Paris " he says: 

I finished, towards the end of 1788, The Pidure of Paris 
which I had commenced in 1781, and which ran to twelve 
volumes. I thought I had said cvcr)’thing, at any rate ever)’- 
thing that I knew, about that City whicji is the central point 
of the world’s attention^ and 1 did not jiroposc to return to 
the subject; when a revolution, whose memor)’ can never 
perish and whidi will influence the dcdtinles of the human 
race, came to overset the waj'S of life of a peaceful people, to 
change its fwbits, laws, and cufloim, its discipline, government 
and worship, and to work its spirits by turns to the pitch of 
heroic courage and the mofl cowardly ferocity. 

How great it t'^asl How abjc€I! How impetuous! And 
how patient! 

Wc mufl admit that there arc two diftinft peoples in this 
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City; the one with a generous impulse towards liberty, prompt 
to dare, invincible, open-hearted; the other snaky, greedy, 
and cruel, (jin'ck lo appropriate the republican gains as their 
own, and to pass themselves off for the pureft of patriots, clear 
of vision and decided in ad ion, when all they sought was power 
and plunder. Our valorous republicans were subdued by 
these tide-waiters who hid themselves iti time of danger and 
only showed up when there was a crowd to be led to crime, 
and butchers might lead the crowd. And so our brave soldiers 
and honed fundionaries and good citizens were deceived and 
abused by demagogues who used the language of Liberty 
but to make it odious: and their frightful success will but 
render them a horror in the eyes of poderity. But their cul- 
pability will also await judgment: for mod of them but obeyed 
the suggedions and the guineas of the English Government. 
Paris is become thedage where the adors of the various govern- 
ments are gathered to complete their hypocritical work. Every 
day unmasks some player, and only hidory can count the 
traitors of every race and degree who Jiave deceived or worn 
down the republican stronghold. Tliat we should tear ourselves 
with our own hands was the secret aim of the coalition. 

It is the greated of miracles that the proud city is dill danding. 

Jud as the mud of Paris is a particular mud by its component 
parts, so the rabble of a great town, which abounds but is not 
native, is a rabble without description. Tlic sedition-leaders 
worked upon it: and Danton, the evil genius of France, worked 
it into a ferment. And after him the party leaders used this 
hellish horde which threw up Hubert, Chaumette, and Ronsin, 
and other atrocious ring-leaders of the insurredionary Com- 
mune. This was the rabble which surrounded the scaffolds 
and, never weary of the spedacle, wore out the very authors 
of the bloody tragedy. They formed a horrid commentary 
and illudration of Montaigne’s words: “ The populace in 
every country is up to the elbows in disembowelled corpses.” 

Revolutionary times are drong in aftion but weak in men. 
Too many compete for any one talent to emerge. There 
was no giant forthcoming in all their great conventions. All 
things were done in the name of all, and those who raised^them- 
selves a little above the general level were broken one after 
another in the shock of events. 
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It has been ineptly said that “when a revolution is going 
forward, there must be no looking back.” The maxim is false. 
Revolutions are managed and brought to a hfad by the men who 
measure and compare what is done with what is left to do; 
and moral virtues become more necc^ry to bear in mind while 
all notion of them has been forgotten, and while injurious 
appellations, being words used without thought of their mean- 
ing, bring sentence of death on citizens even the jealous 
of liberty and of their country’s good. 

It w’as jufl those insignificant phrases, even unintelligible 
phrases, which furnished the material for prisons and scaffolds. 
Party leaders used them with a success which bears witness 
to the fail that even in what is called an enlightened nation, 
mo^l individuals are not so; and that particular calamity is 
merely something to gape at for all who arc not immediately 
affefted. 

Paris being essentially a commercial town, induilrial, and 
welcoming visitors, one may say tha^ with her, pafl misfortune 
leaves no memory. T' ^ *• r t • . • , 

veils complaints. Lu' 

senses, and in some s / i * 

an Epicurism which lets things drift by and regards but the 

moment. 

And the present moment makes an aflonishing, an utter 
contrail with the time of servitude and terror, of blood and 
tears and family ruptures. And if the disailrous events of the 
pail arc not forgotten in the midil of our fcails and rejoicings, 
there is a curtain drawn between, which we fear to raise, or 
raise but rarely. 

Poilcrity will be the happier for our sufferings. It is this 
interior conviilion which, from the firil line of his Rfue^ s*il 
en ^ut lamoii tn the lail Unc of bis Neuviou Parit^hss suibined., 
encouraged and fortified the author and ne^'cr allowed him 
to hay aside his pen even in the darkness of his cell: and which, 
finally, has diibtcd the epitaph fie would grave in advance on 
his tomb — may it become applicable to all his contemporaries: 

Men of whatever counti>'> envy my lot. 

Born subjefi, I die free and a Republican. 

loth Frifnatrft Ytar ni. 
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BEFORE THE REVOLUTION 

PART I 
LOOK OUT! 

M ind the carriages l Here comes the black- 
coated physician in his chariot, the dancing- 
maAer in his cabriolet^ the fencing-ma^er in 
his dtahk — and the Prince behind six horses at the 
gallop as if he were in open country. 

Tne humble vinaigrette slips between two coaches 
and escapes by a miracle, loung people on horse- 
back are making for the fortifications, and are im- 
patient, and show ill-humour when the crowd, which 
suffers from the mud they splash, retards their pro- 
gress. Both carriages and riders cause many accidents, 
to which the police show perfefl indifference. I saw 
the cata^rophe of May the 28th, 1770, occasioned by 
the throng of caertage^ which blocked the only ^reet 
open to ^e prodigious crowd of people, pressing on 
towards that lamentable illumination of the Boule- 
^'ards. I nearly lo^l my life. Some twelve to fifteen 
hundred persons perished, either that day or in con- 
sequence of injuries received in the press. Three 
times was I thrown down on the paving-clones at 
different moments, and was nearly crushed by the 
wheels. So I have reason to blame this barbarous 
indulgence in carriages. 



BEFORE THE REVOLUTION 

It iias kiiov.-ji no check, in spite of the daily com- 
jdainls. 'i'hc threatening wheels of the overbearing 
rich drive as ra))idly as ever over Clones Plained with 
the blood of their unhappy viclims, who expire in 
horrid tortures without sight of the wished-for reform; 
and that because every oHice-holdcr keeps his carriage 
and in consequence disdains the pcdcArian. The lack 
of sidc-wall:s makes every slrect a danger, and when a 
man of any ^landing is sick, ^raw is spread before his 
door to deaden the noise of traflic, and then indeed 
mu^ one look out for oneself. 

Jcan-Jacques Rousseau was knocked down on the 
Menil-Montant road in 1 776 by an enormous carriage- 
dog, a Great Dane, running in front of a carriage, and 
left lying where he fell, while the owner of the equipage 
looked on with indifference. He was picked up by 
some peasants and taken to his home, crippled and in 
pain. Next day the owjicr of the bcrline^ jiaving learnt 
who it was that his dog had flung down, sent a 
sen'ant to ask if lie could do anything for him. “ Tell 
him to keep his dog on a lead,” replied the philosopher, 
and dismissed the messenger. 

When a driver has knocked you down and mangled 
you, inquiry is made whctlicr it was the small wheels 
or the large ones that were culpable ; the coachman is 
only responsible for the small ones ; and if you expire 
under the large wheels there is no compensation for 
your heirs. And there is a tariff for arms, legs, thighs, 
fixed in advance. What is to be done.? Why, keep 
your ears open for the cry of ” Look out! ” But 
our youthful Phastons leave their footmen, who sit 
behind, to do the shouting. The driver runs over you, 
then the footman gives tongue, and you pick yourself 
up if you can. 
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WIG-MAKERS 


ffIG-MJKERS 


Our forefathers did not abandon their heads to the 
miniftrations of an idle and talkative barber every 
morning for a long spell. Brushing their hair and 
giving a martial twi^l to their mouilaches, that 
ornament of masculine physiognomy, was their whole 
toilet. For two hundred years we have followed 
where women have led, in this art of dressing the hair, 
an art at once unnatural and effeminate. Gone are 
the days when a lu^ly fellow in need of money would 
detach his mou^ache and give it in pawn to a money- 
cnoer, instead of a promissory note. There was no 
more truIWorthy mortgage. The moneylender slept 
it /iT?* pledge was always redeemed when 
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BEFORE THE REVOLUTION 

for-nothingSj one is forced to lament a custom which 
changes the natural colour of the hair. 

Twelve hundred wig-makers setting up as masters 
of their trade, and holding their privilege from St. 
Louis, employ nearly 6000 men. 

Two thousand visiting barbers practise the trade, 
going from house to house at the risk of being sent 
to Bicetre prison. Six thousand lackeys have no other 
calling. Women hairdressers mu^ be included in 
these figures. All these individuals make their 
living out of Curl Papers and Ringlets ! 


SIGN-BOJRDS 

Sign-boards are propped again^ the walls of 
houses and shops now, in^ead of hanging on long 
iron rods as they did formerly so that the sign-board 
and the rod threatened to fall on the passers-by in 
ftormy weather. When the wind blew all the sign- 
boards creaked, knocked and’ clattered again^ one 
another, thus making a discordant and plaintive 
music, absolutely unbelievable to anyone who has 
never heard it. Moreover, they ca^ heavy shadows 
at night, which dimmed the feeble light of the lanterns. 

These signs were for the mo^ part of enormous 
size and cut in relief. They seemed to suggest a 
race of giants to the gaze of a people the mo^ bunted 
in Europe. You saw a sword with a hilt six feet high, 
a boot as long as a hogshead, a spur as large as a cart- 
wheel, a glove that could have held a three-year-old 
child in every finger, mon^rous heads, and arms 
holding a foil across the whole width of the ^reet. 

The town, no longer bristling with these coarse 
appendages, shows a clean and shaven face. This 
sensible regulation is owing to M. Antoine-Raimond- 
Jean-Guilbert-Gabriel de Sartine, who, once chief 
of police, has now gone to the Admiralty. 
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CAFES 


CAFtS 

There are six to seven hundred cafe, the ordina 
refuge of the idler and the shelter of the indiger 
There you may be warm in winter and save wood 
home. In certain of these cafe there is an acaden 
held, where authors and plays are criticised, ai 
assigned their due positions, and their worth pr 
nounced upon ; poets making their d^but get mo 
attention paid them, juS as those who are hissed o 
of their profession usually grow satirical ; for the me 
pitiless of critics is an unsuccessful author. O: 
man comes to the cafe towards ten o’clock in tl 
morning, only to leave it at eleven o’clock at nigl 
He dines off a cup of coffee and sups off a glass 
negus. The rich fool laughs at him inffead of askii 
him to his table. 

It is no longer the thing to linger on at a cal 
because it shows a lack of acquaintance, a comple 
ignorance of good society. 

Our forebears frequented an inn, and they say th 
they were of a cheerful spirit. We no longer da 
go to the coffee houses, the discoloured hot wat 
that we drink there is far more unhealthy than ti 
generous wine which intoxicated our fathers. Gloo! 
and bitter talk prevail in these mirrored ^room 
Grumbling is heard on all sides ; is it the new drink th: 
has worked this difference ? 

You pay court to the serving wenches in the cates 
always surrounded by men, they need a high standar 
^irtue to resiff the conftant temptation offered meir 
.they are all great flirts, but flirtations seem to be a 
indispensable attribute of this profession. 


BEFORE THE REVOLUTION 
A BLACK COAT 

"With a black coat a man is well dressed. You 
are dispensed from following the fashion and from 
possessing coats of different colours, for you are 
believed to be in mourning and in spite of your 
mourning proving eternal you can go any^vhere 
thus clad. True, it shows you are but poorly off, and 
for that reason alone the black coat is affefted by 
petitioners, discharged officers, authors and retired 
folk whose incomes do not increase. These wear it 
sometimes to curry favour, to draw attention to them- 
selves, and obtain pensions. This ruse has been known 
to have a certain success, with some, and it would 
be a breach of good manners to call public attention 
to it. 

Court mourning, which occurs fairly frequently, 
spares the good Parisian money, for Court mourning 
puts a good many folk at their ease, and it might 
almo^ be said that it reduces all incomes to an 
equality. So the fall of crowned heads is not unwel- 
come in Paris. Their decease suits everyone ; for a 
black coat goes marvellously well with mud, with 
winter months, with economy and with the dislike 
for a lengthy toilet. “ I inherit something from a 
certain King,” exclaimed a poet of my acquaintance. 
” How is that.? ” “ Why! I should have had to buy 
myself a coat this spring, which would have co^ me 
twenty pi§loleSj which I can now pocket ; and so I 
willingly wear mourning for his gracious Maje^y. 

It is quite amusing to see a shopkeeper, a trinket- 
dealer, wearing mourning for a crowned head whose 
name he cannot pronounce ; but the cu^om prevails, 
and it is no longer an absurdity for the mo^ humble 
member of society. When half-mourning is the 
order, those who are not rich, or do not know how 
to dress betray themselves, while people of the world 
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THE ART OF PLEASING 

shine once more, and ridicule a poverty which knows 
no better than to ^^ca^ black from head to foot. 

The play is the mofl brilliant sight during these 
days of half-mourning, for it is then that both women 
and their diamonds appear to the moR dazzling 
advantage. 

MJSTEJiS IN THE JRT OF PLEASING 

Yes, my dear reader, you may well open your 
eyes and express your a^onishment, for we have 
masters in the art of good manners who help to 
shape our j’oung men anxious to acquire the great 
art of pleasmg. 

This art has its own principles and is not to be 
pursued haphazard, as on the Russian Steppes. 
Small things arc treated as big ones, and senous 
affairs as trifles. 

These masters teach the art of smiling before a 
mirror with artifice, of taking snuff gracefully, of 
giving a glance of subtlety, of bowing with a particular 
elegance. Their pupils are taught to roll their words 
like aflors, to imitate the latter but not to copy them, 
to show their teeth without pulling grimaces; and a 
pupil of this kind will be closeted with his mailer for 
two or three hours, studying these important matters. 

Let us v.'itdi the arrival of one of our young 
bloods. To begin with, his coming muft be prefaced 
by the pretty tinkle of his bunch of charms. 

The dressing of the hair is an essential matter. 
The names and addresses of hairdressers of either 
sex who arc diRinguished for their skill arc noted, 
and a woman with a %vcll-dressed head will fling a 
glance of superiority on any other head less well 
dressed. 

irho is that man ever there ? a %voman will ask, of 
some person possibly the moR able in helping the 
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advancement of his country and his period. Why this 
disdainful tone ? Because his hair is badly dressed. 

These well-schooled young men only allow them- 
selves to become angry over trifles. They ^amp and 
swear and rage should their horses be two minutes 
late ; their fury prevents them from speaking. 

They are further in^trufted how to don a silk coat, 
and the various kinds of cravats, and breeches, or 
trousers. Thus attired, they sally forth in the morning, 
that is to say at midday, paying calls on ladies, and 
asking the while, nonchalantly, “ "painted those 
pidurcs set in your patch-box^ and rings and bracelets ? ” 

When you arc a prey to melancholy you wear this 
co^umc all evening, and you warn everybody that 
you are not dining in town. 

Among the mailers who give in^rudtion in all these 
fine things those dodlors who treat imaginary ills 
may be classed. A dodlor, if he be good looking, 
pleasing, an agreeable gossip and of a half-ironical 
turn of mind, need not know how to cure a patient, 
if he pays his visits with regularity. 

It would be to fail in carrying out all these matters 
did you not show yourself as being passionately 
interested in every sort of novelty : dishes, attire, and 
looks muSl all alike possess the charm of freshness. 
A new opera, a new a6lress, new tricks of Comus and 
his band, and a new fashion of curling the hair, that 
is what agitates all their minds. Enthusiasm is in- 
stantaneously infedtious. You might call it ele6tricity 
passing from one to another. Such and such a man 
had neither soul nor sentiment six months ago ; all 
at once he is a hero ; only to be hissed down a few 
days later. He has been told by both maSters and 
disciples that a joke pushed to whatever extreme 
exhibits the very higheSt talent. 

One of our charmers appears in the eyes of women 
as the moSt aStonishing being nature has ever made. 
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SERVANTS AND LACKEYS 

but he mu^l rcjuain in this circle ; should he seek the 
society of a plain and sensible man he cannot be seen 
•without laughter, nor heard without a shrug of the 
shoulders. Nevertheless, such as he is, he has had 
to learn it 1 


SERVjtNTS jIND LACKEYS 

An army of useless servants is kept entirely for show, 
and it is in reality the moR dangerous form of corrup- 
tion in any town where the various depravities it gives 
rise to, and which steadily increase, threaten to bring 
it sooner or later to almost inevitable disa^lcr. 

You might think theirs an exceedingly ^rong 
corporation when you arc confronted by this crowd of 
men, lining the Greets, and the quays, and the squares. 
But what degraded beings I 

When you sec a group in an anti-chamber it makes 
you think of the gaps thus made in the countrj'-sidc, 
and that this flourishing population of Paris leaves 
vai^ empty deserts in the rcA of the kingdom. 

In the house of any ** tax-farmer '* you will find 
twenty-four servants in livery, not counting scullions, 
kitchen-maids, and the miAress’s six ladies-maids. 
You may safely reckon among these menials at IcaA 
one fully qualified swindler who pays his court from 
morning till night, popular with all because he 
possesses the soul of a lackey himself, as well as five 
or six complacent inferiors whose talk is always of 
Madamc*s wonderful virtues. Thirty horses Aamp 
in the A.iblcs. 

After all this is it surprising that my lord and my 
lady in their magnificent house should miAakc 
insolence for dignity, and call ** common all who 
do not possess an income of 50,000 Ihra ? 

Surrounded as they arc by humble flatterers who 
arc all sen.'ants under different names, they believe 
zi 
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the re^ of the world to be all alike. These ideas and 
this language need not surprise us in a tax-colleftor, 
for the contemptuous note is always familiar to con- 
temptible people. 

It is hard to understand why there has not been a 
heavy tax on these numberless servants withdrawn 
from agricultural life, who, while spreading corruption, 
have become the moSt monstrous and useless luxury. 
But nowadays finance is allied with the aristocracy and 
therein lies the basis of its real Strength. The marriage 
portion of nearly all your grand gentlemen’s wives 
has come out of the farmer’s money-box. It is amusing 
to see a count or a viscount of ancient lineage, seeking 
some financier’s rich daughter, and the financier, 
swollen with money, asking for the hand of a lady of 
quality, bare save for her illuStrious name. 

The difference lies in the fa6t that the girl of good 
family (who has been threatened with spending the 
reSt of her life in a Convent), complains on marrying 
a man who has an income of 500,000 livres ; she 
thinks she is doing him an infinite favour in giving 
him her hand, and calls upon the portraits of her 
ancestors to “ close their eyes on this mesalliance.^' 

The foolish spouse, swollen with the power of 
lending money to his wife’s relations and foppish 
admirers, thinks himself highly honoured by being 
allowed to provide his haughty wife’s dowry, and 
his desire to please carries him so far as to believe 
himself inferior to her. What distorted and foolish 
theories are upheld by vanity ! Why has not the 
comedy of “ George Dandin ” cured men of this 
Strange madness } How can they agree to enrich a 
family, rich in name only, only to be tyrannised over 
and disdained by them ? 

Usually a good type of lackey takes his maSter’s 
name when he is in the company of other servants : 
he adopts his manners, his ways and his movements. 
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He wears a gold watch, lace ruffles, and is fatuous 
and impertinent. He is the confidant of his young 
mailer when money is scarce, and he is his go-between 
in affairs of gallantrj’, and the boldcil of liars when 
it is a queflion of disposing of creditors and getting 
his master out of a difficult}-. It has become a proverb 
that the tallcil and moil insolent lackeys are the 
beil. 

Finally, a lackey who is in fashionable service 
carries two watches like his mailer, and this mon- 
ilrous folly shocks no one but a misanthrope. 


SOME REMMKS 

The fashion in the houses of the ^reat is to dine 
with your sword at your side, and to slip away without 
bowing at the end of the rcpail ; but it is the duty 
of the noilcss to notice your disappearance and to call 
some vague remark after you to which you merely 
reply by a monosyllable. 

Vou put in an appearance a week or ten days later 
under pain of being thought uncivil. 

Should a year elapse without your having called 
at a house in which you have been already received, 
you muil be presented afresh by someone who makes 
an apolog)- for you ; it is said you have been in the 
countiy, that you have travelled, and the hofless who 
has seen you at the play all the time pretends to 
believe it. 

Children of tender years are far better brought up 
than formerly. The}- arc often plunged in cold 
baths, and it is happily the fashion to dress them 
lightly without swaddling them. 

This is a good thing, for as a rule nowadays in 
Paris men lack only softly moulded features and 
rounded figures to be feminine in type. A great 
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many feminine souls inhabit men’s bodies, and much 
energy mu^l not be expedled of them, as they are 
incapable of it. In the early morning hours in my 
lady’s chamber, her intimate friends and pet dogs 
have the entry ; then the shutters are but half open ; 
the day begins when eleven o’clock trikes. 

There are ladies in Paris who rise but towards 
evening, and seek their beds when dawn appears. A 
woman who shines in her own circle will adopt this 
cu^lom, and be called a “ lamp ”. 

The ho^ess does not talk about the dishes on the 
table, but she may announce a fowl from Rennes, 
partridges from Mans, pates from Perigord, mutton 
from Ganges, or olives from Spain. 

If you would be a man of your day you mu^ have 
a delicate complexion, a delicate wit, a delicate feeling. 
Never has fame had a falser flourish of trumpets than 
is given by Paris journals, for they are only read in 
the country. 

The rarest thing in Paris is to command a regiment 
and not to make it a matter of vanity with the women ; 
there is nothing less common than, I do not say a 
good officer but, a mode^ one. 

A certain Colonel said he had come to Paris “ to 
get men ” instead of saying “ to get soldiers ”. This 
so caught on that it is always used now in the presence 
of women. 

Shoe-buckles continue to resemble harness-buckles. 
They only vary in the workmanship. 

A witty remark may make a man’s future. The 
Count de . . . had only a thousand ecus a year, yet 
gave three thousand livres to his outrider, remarking, 

“ I have discovered the art of always having one 
year’s income ahead of me ”. This witty saying 
delighted all the ladies and aided in his success. 

Finance is talked eternally, but for some time paft 
the balance of debt and credit has been overlooked. 
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The nav}' is talked about, but nobody quotes 
Montesquieu I It is the only thing, said he, that 
money alone cannot buy» 

Rich people do not keep the bc^l: tables. They 
began too early in life and their palates arc jaded. 
Often will the mafter of the house, sitting at his 
deliciously served dinner, sadly drink a glass of 
milk. Broths and minces arc chiefly eaten to-day. 

Men for some years pail have grown anxious about 
their looks, and will do an)’thing not to appear plain. 
They do their hair better and more simpfy than they 
did fifteen years ago. 

There are no houses in Paris rich enough to give 
both dinner and supper. The law dines, finance sups. 
Lords and ladies do not dine till half-pail three. Our 
meals arc rather melancholy, there is little drinking ; 
plates arc changed unused; you speak evil of your 
left-hand neighbour to her on your right ; and a some- 
what cold bearing replaces the gaiety once inspired 
by the wine cup. 

A hoft at the head of a good table has at leail the 
advantage of having his qualities appreciated, and 
if he has talent it will not pass without acclaim. 

The rich have money for their superfluities, but not 
to lend. 

Women of quality get pensions out of the Card 
Tax, and the old women keep gaming houses. 

Our young gentlemen keep Montaigne and Mon- 
tesquieu rn fherr /rbrarfes, but do not assaaft fAcir 
virginity. 

The art of speech replaces the art of speaking, for 
these arc difFerent things. 

The man who can talk of ** my Granger)* ** thinks 
there is nothing more to be said. 

Some woman said that she would rather be buried 
at St. Sulpicc than be alive in the countr}*. 

Viiirf ! DeteH^hU / E\*cr}*day words in the 
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mouths of critics in spite of all the ridicule poured 
on these violent superlatives. 

What with nurses and governesses and tutors and 
schools and convents, some women are scarcely 
aware tliat tJicy are motJiers. 

The man cook has not yet penetrated to the middle 
class, but he will. 

Financiers arc spoken again^ as much as ever. 
They did so much harm once that those of to-day, 
who do less, pay for the ill-name. 

It is a whim with the great to look at people who 
address tliem, from head to foot, which is called 
“ measuring ” them. It is easy for anyone who is 
offended by it to “ measure ” them in return. 

A wig and its shape is a ftudy in itself for the cox- 
comb who wishes to admire his frontal development 
every time he consults a mirror. And a wig-maker 
who can shape his wigs to his satisfaction is worth 
his weight in gold. 

Your young man sleeps luxuriously under a mirrored 
teller, that he may contemplate at his ease his own 
effeminate features as soon as he opens his eyes. 

A valet-de-chamhre wears no livery and limits him- 
self to dressing his mater, looking after his wardrobe 
and serving at table. 

Bickerings are less frequent in Paris than else- 
where. 

At grand dinners and at rich men’s tables it is not 
rare to see women drinking only water, leaving 
twenty dishes untated, yawning, and complaining 
of their digetions, and men following suit by disdaining 
wine in affectation of the fashion. 

It is only in Paris where women of sixty dress like 
young women of twenty, and show faces painted 
and patched, and beribboned heads. 

No one reads to acquire knowledge, but to criti- 
cise. 
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THE EXECUTIONER 

Once more you hear people speaking of their 
estate ; as for thenughtreiSt the expression is becoming 
old-fashioned. 

It is easy to moralise. Nevertheless, coarse or fine 
linen, narrow or deep braid, carriage or cab, a dozen 
footmen or a simple servant, fifteen francs worth of 
paSIc on your finger, or a diamond w'orth five hundred 
leuis, will always mark a great difference between man 
and man. Silly enough, but so poor mortals judge 
things. 


THE EXECVTIONER 

The Executioner of the High Court has a yearly 
salary of 1 8,000 thres. Six years ago he only received 
16,000 iivres. He then had the right to dip Ws 
unclean hands into the public fiores for a portion 
of his pay. This has now been commuted into 
money. 

For nearly forty years only one man has been 
beheaded in Paris. So the executioner has little 
experience in his office. 

The lowefi class of all know his face very well, for 
to the common mass of the people he is the great 
tragic adlor. They crowd to these awful sights, lured 
by that inexplicable curiosity that draws even the 
cultivated public when the crime or the criminal is 
.at all diflinguished. Women were carried in crowds 
to see Damien tortured, and they were the lafl to 
turn away their eyes from the hideous scene. 

The people often talk of the executioner; they 
tell one another of how he kept open house for the 
poor Knights of Saint Louis, and thej- resort to him 
lor the dead man's remains; for he cither sells the 
cornsc to the surgeons or keeps it for himiclfj as he 
ayishes ; for a criminal may not sell his body in his 
lifetime as is done in London. 
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Nothing di^inguishcs this man from his fcllow- 
citizcnSj even when he is carrying out his terrible 
fundlions; which causes some scandal. 

He is combed, powdered, covered with lace, 
wears pumps and white silk stockings to mount the 
fatal scaffold ; which appears to me revolting, since 
at these awful moments he should bear the imprint of 
the engine of the law. Should one’s imagination not 
be appealed to ? And since it is a question of ^riking 
terror into the public mind shall we never understand 
tlic eloquent effedt of outward appearance ? This 
man’s exterior should proclaim him. He is without 
gainsay the loweSt inhabitant of the town, and he 
alone is marked out by his employment for inherent 
opprobrium. He has assistants who pradtise for 
lOO ecus the profession he pradtiscs for 16,000. 

And he finds assistants ! 

Much might be written about this agent of our 
criminal law before we knew his exadt place in it. 
But this subjedt would necessarily draw us into dis- 
sertations unsuitable to this book. 

He marries his daughters, when he has any, to 
provincial executioners. Betv^een themselves they 
call each other (after the fashion of Bishops) Monsieur 
de Paris, Monsieur de Chartres, Monsieur d' Orleans, etc., 
and Chariot and Berger furnish inexhaustible material 
for public conversation. 

Some worthy cobbler, for inStance, will know the 
history of the hanged and the hangman as a man of 
good society knows the hiStory of the Kings of 
Europe and their ministers. 


FALSE HAIR 

You see that beautiful woman’s head, remarkable 
as it is by its piled-up head-dress and its long floating 
curls ; and you admire their colour, their form, their 
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contour and elegance. Well I they arc not hers. 
No, they arc not hers; they are borrowed from the 
heads of the dead ; and what makes her beautiful in 
your eyes is the spoil of bodies which were perhaps 
mfefted with horrid diseases whose very names 
w'ould offend her delicacy were they pronounced in 
her presence. And yet she prides herself on this 
borrowed hair, she scorns the danger of the injurious 
influences that it may yet enclose. In fa£l, people 
did use necklaces and bracelets of plaited hair, but 
experience led to their disuse on account of the rash 
they often produced. Women would much rather 
put up with the inconveniences of an irritation than 
renounce their wigs. They meet the violence of the 
irritation by using ** scratchers.” The blood rushes 
to the hcaa, the eyes become red and inflamed, but 
no matter, she ftill piles up the altar of her sacrifice. 
Besides the false hair, an immense cushion forms 
part of the head-dress fluffed with horsehair and a 
whole forcfl of pins, seven or eight inches long, whose 
sharp points touch the skin. A quantit}' of powder 
and pomade into whose composition aromatic herbs 
enter, irritates the nerves and soon becomes acrid. The 
nccessar)’ aflion of the skin of the head is flopped 
and this cannot come about without very* great danger. 
If anything hcav)* happens to fall on this beautiful 
head of hers, she risks being pierced and riddled by 
ail those flccl darts with which her head bnfllcs. 
During the hours of sleep this false head-dress and 
its pins and its foreign subflanccs and dyes arc flill 
further compressed by a triple bandage. 

The head, thus packed and repacked, is tripled in 
volume and in a flatc of inflammation as it lies on the 
pillow. Maladies of the eyes, of the scalp, spring 
Irom this absurd affeflion for an outrageous head-dress. 
It is not laid aside during the hours of repose, and the 
pad, the essential basis of the edifice, is sometimes 
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left unchanged until its cover is de^royed, if I may 
venture to say so, by the noisome dirt which gathers 
under the shining top-knot. Mo^ women grudge 
the time for the undoing of all this superfluity, for 
hours of pleasure arc precious, and the whole day is 
given up to the card table and to the dance. No one 
goes to bed till two or three in the morning, and on 
the morrow the same life has to be recommenced. 
Their health gives way, they shorten their days, they 
lose the little hair that they have, they are afflicted 
with catarrh, toothache, earache, erysipelas ; whereas 
the village girl and the peasant’s wife who keep their 
heads clean and only use well-washed linen and 
unscented pomade and powder, experience none of 
these inconveniences, and keep their hair till they are 
old, and spread it in the sight of their great-grand- 
children when age has whitened it and rendered it 
more venerable ^ill. Meanwhile the art of the wig- 
maker in this business of artificial hair has arrived 


at the highe^ point of perfeftion, and the wig, or 
Tower as they call it, so well imitates, to-day, the 
natural thing that it deceives you whether you are 


near or far. 


TRIFLING OBSERFNTIONS 

Parisians are much given to rolling their words. 
And, what is more, they do not notice this fault in 
their aftors, and should these latter fail to be endowed 
with this particular talent they make ha^te to acquire 
it so as to please the public more. 

A Parisian finds it infinitely difficult to pronounce 
the ll liquidly, and can never properly pronounce 
bouillon (soup), paille (^raw), and Versailles. 

The Parisian women are thin, and at thirty years 
of age possess no bosom ; they despair if they become 
fat and drink vinegar to preserve their figures. In 
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provincial society voices are shrill, in Paris the voice 
IS low. All women arc addressed as Madamey from a 
duchess to a flower-seller, and soon even spinners 
will be called MndamCy for there arc so many unmarried 
women whose position is equivocal. A Granger will 
have difficulty in under^I.'inding how it is that there 
arc a princess and a prince in the kingdom who are 
merely addressed as Monsieur and Modafue, and why 
all the world calls them so. Everyone else is a usurper 
of these two augu^ titles 1 A poet, greatly embarrassed 
by the ^lyle of his opening, ended his dedicatory' 
cpiUlc : 

** I am, Monsigneury Monsieur's very' humble," etc. 

Every' young woman who is not addressed in 
the second person singular is called a demoiselle. 
Demoiselles begin to go about in societ)' without their 
mothers. 

Ta^c and art arc better seen in undress than on 
great occasions when fuff-dress is worn. 

In Paris men begin to lose their vigour at forty 
years of age. 

Everything is sold on credit : without it a tradesman 
would sell nothing. He would rather risk a certain 
amount of loss than not empty his shop. He sells 
cvcry'tliing at a slightly higher coil, and writes off all 
that he has lo^l. In Paris you arc not humbled by 
meeting with small officials, such as governors, 
deputy-governors, and m.iyors. Monsieur the Pre- 
sident you do not meet, nor the King*s procurer, 
with his haughty and arrogant manner, and men arc 
more equal than an}'^vjicrc else. 

Four men always wear their official robes, but 
one never meets them: the chancellor, the firil pre- 
sident, the attorney-general and the solicitor-general. 
When you meet a prince of the blood face to face 
you look at him without bowng and you make way 
for him out of politeness; he is a man of higher rank 
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than the other gcntlemeiij that is all. He is not 
annoyed at being looked at ; it means that he is 
recognised. 

The moisl: extraordinary occurrence only occupies 
public attention for a week. People of talent, who 
abound, are only made much of in a moment of 
exuberance ; on the morrow another will be the happy 
man who profits in his turn by the glow of their 
enthusiasm. And what is the supreme talent.? To 
be amusing. 

If you have a Swiss porter at the door you can 
refuse payment to whomever you choose ; for if you are 
sufficiently o^entatious there is no harm in being 
ruined. There arc friends at table whose promises 
disappear with the tablecloth. After entertaining you 
they believe themselves dispensed from keeping 
their word. 

Women no longer take the needle in their hands, 
either for the purpose of sewing or knitting ; they 
make filet-lace or embroider on a frame. 

All the money from the provinces flows back to 
the capital and nearly all the money in the capital 
passes into the hands of courtesans. 

Pretty women associate with plain ones, so that 
they may serve as a background. 

Furniture has become rno^t luxurious and co^ly. 
You change your furniture every six years so as to 
procure everything that the elegant fashion of the day 
decrees as mo^ beautiful. Beds have to be superb, 
rooms panelled with precious woods, the mouldings 
in gilt; you are deceived by a stucco that has been 
invented to imitate marble columns. You tread on 
carpets worth 30,000 livres^ which formerly were only 
used for altar ^leps. 

Beams are no longer seen in houses ; they would 
appear indecently bare. The walls in every room 
are pierced for the passage of bell-wires, and it is a 
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special handicraft. You may sec a woman drop her 
handkerchief and ring for it to be picked up. A room 
is not habitable if it be not sixteen or Uventy feet high. 
The middle classes are better housed than were 
monarchs two hundred years ago. The foot^ool is no 
longer seen save at Court, in the cobbler's shop, or 
as used by certain other workmen. 

A gentleman’s servant wears a chased gold watch, 
lace ruffles, diamond buckles, and keeps a little 
milliner. 

How many people talk with much fluency, because 
without any trouble they say what it co^s them 
nothing to think 1 

I believe an inventor)* of our furniture would 
greatly aflonish one of our ancestors were he to return 
to this world. 

The language of the bailiffs and auctioneers who 
know the names of this numerous crowd of superfluities 
is a ver)’ detailed langu.agc, very rich and entirely 
unknown to the poor. 

Women no longer concern themselves with house- 
hold matters, unless thc^* arc the wives of artisans. 

A maiden's honour is her own, she thinks twice 
before she parts with it; a married woman’s honour 
is her husband’s, she considers it less. 

The manners of the period have immensely short- 
ened ceremonies, and it is now' verj* provincial to 
^tand on ceremony- Of all ancient and trivial customs 
that of saying “ God bless you ” when you sneeze 
is the only one that flill cxifls. One almoR dare 
boa^l of having a good ilomach, which one would 
not have dared to do fivcnty years ago. 

Lackeys do not leave the room with the dessert, 
they remain till the end of the repast. Meals arc no 
longer drawn out, they arc shorter, and it is impossible 
any longer to talk freely or to tell amusing Glories. 

The public pronounces sentence twice over, the 
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time precipitately and without examination, the 
second time some while later; but the latter sentence 
has its reason, and generally speaking there is no 
appeal from it. 

I do not advise the good man who has no valet of 
his own to go and dine in a big house. For you 
drink only at the servant’s discretion. At your modefl 
orders they twirl on their heels, rush to the sideboard 
to fetch a drink for someone else. Soon the dryness 
of your throat will prevent you from raising your 
voice ; and your suppliant looks will be no better 
interpreted than your requeft. You feel your palate 
on fire and you can no longer tai^fc any of the viands 
on the table. You mu^ wait till the end of dinner to 
moisten your throat with a glass of water. This has 
become a method of exclusion for people who have 
no servants. Thus do the rich preserve their tables 
from too great an influx of guests. 

The majority of women only begin their dinner 
with tiic sweets. 

To be ill in Paris is an avocation. Women choose 
it by preference, as being the mo^ interesting. 

At Court it is the right thing to have one shoulder 
higher than the other, like a man of letters. Men 
now wear a very large diamond at the neck and none 
on their watches. 

It is only a man who is completely out of society 
who will spend all the summer in Paris. 

It is the right thing to say on the Pont Royal, “ I 
deteSl the town, I live in the country.” Men are no 
longer bucolic but the coxcomb is Slill quite common. 

Women of the higheSl rank cheat at play some- 
times witli the calmeSl effrontery. They even have 
the audacity to tell a player whose money they them- 
selves have placed on a winning card, that they have 
not put it there ... As with royalty, you can only be 
revenged on them by making the faft known to all 
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Paris the following day. They pretend to ignore the 
rumour. 

The manners of the lady of quality have become 
extremely arrogant, while Ae manners of their lords 
arc very ^Iraightfonvard. 

Parisian ladies buy four dresses to one chemise. 
They possess linen in the provinces and lace in the 
town. 

A work in several volumes is never read in Paris, 
save when the provinces and foreign countries have 
decided on its merit. 

There is nothing rarer among our monks than to 
meet the face of a penitent, and young men have a 
pallid and livid hue which does not always come from 
dissipation, but from want of exercise. 

Our thoughts have grown so subtle that they 
evaporate and leave nothing behind. Chcmiilr)' is 
the science studied the moil. Ariilocrats of to^ay 
have as vulgar a mind .as the common people; like 
them they are contemptuous of what they do not 
undcriland, and arc intcreilcd only in childish and 
silly gossip. 

Any journaliil is at times, according to his own per- 
sonal infcrc^s, the vile^ of flatterers and the moil 
insolent of critics. 

In Paris it is impossible to get ju^licc if a great man 
is your opponent; if he is an aristocrat he promptly 
gets you non-suited, and the ease comes to an 
end. 

A tax-gatherer, after reading the advertisements 
on a pillar of a book entitled A Treatise on the Sou/^ 
asked what such a treatise could be; the only thing 
in which he took no intercfl, the only thing of whose 
nature and composition he was ignorant. 

Formerly Bishops were addressed as BeverenJ, Moil 
Reverend ; to-day they arc called Menseigneur^ and 
no one refuses them their title, although it may raise 
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a smile. _ Nothing is more odd than to see two Bishops 
“ Monsicgnciir-ing ” one another with su^ained 
gravity. 

JTinccsscs, duchesses, have smoother, easier and 
more j)oiishcd maTiners than have your marquises, 
countesses and other women of rank, who incline 
to be impertinent. 

'lo follow base w.iys with .1 bc.iring bold. 

Invoke the law to hold what plunder brings. 

Stifle yo\ir friend the while your arms enfold — 

All this is honour at the Courts of Kings. 

These verses of Voltaire’s arc little known and 
deserve to be known better. 

In the provinces they pretend to afFc6l the manners 
;md tl\e tone of Paris, but the latter are easy, charming 
and informal, wiiilc the manners afFctSled elsewhere 
are Jieavy, pedantic and commonplace. Cleon calls 
Damis Jiis friend : a man whose acquaintance he made 
twenty-four liours ago ; so someone said : This year 
I have made three hundred and sixty-four friends. 
It was the 3 1 St of December. 

Every town in the kingdom lias its eyes on Paris, 
as much tiirough jealousy as through curiosity. Paris 
docs not trouble herself about any place on the globe, 
and only thinks of what goes on in her mid^t, and of 
what is done at Versailles. 

One hears of Lyons, Bordeaux, Marseilles, and 
Nantes. We believe in the riches of these towns, 
but not in their amusements, their pleasures, and ^lill 
less in their ta^es. 

The title of a provincial academician is a title that 
draws laughter, and some poetaster, who only fre- 
quents cafds, will shrug his shoulders at tlie name of 
a man of merit who seems to him ridiculous merely 
because he writes in the provinces. Paris claims^ to 
be the only centre of the Arts, of ideas, of the feeling 
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for nnd the writing of literature ; nevertheless only fools 
arc allowed to print their works in France. 

The majority of rich Parisians, cosseted in their 
drawing-rooms and gazing at their refieftions in 
their mirrors, have no dealings with the firmament 
nor with the flaiT}' sky. They look on the sun without 
gratitude, and without admiration, very nearly as 
they look upon the lackey who lights their w.iy. 


BOOTHS 

A long row of booths has lately been set up on the 
quays, because they arc so profitable, but they arc 
not situated to the beft adv.intagc. Those on the 
Quai dc la Ferraille, and on the slope to the Pont- 
Ncuf, hide the whole effeft. 

These booths have usurped the place formerly 
occupied twice a week by the flower-sellers and their 
Jl.ills, so on market-days these ilill come, and place 
their pots of flowers and small shrubs in front of the 
booths. So this quay, already too narrow, is greatly 
encumbered, and the confusion is such that it is diffi- 
cult to tvalk about. Once you embark on this Sircct 
you arc bound to walk to the very end, for there arc 
no side Greets leading out of it, neither for carriages 
nor for riders on horseback. Thieves and pick- 
pockets have a fine time here of an evening. They 
slip away by the /^rche-Mariot;, and as the guard arc 
unable to force their horses through, this quay is 
dangerous at night. 

These booths arc veiy inconi'cnicnt on this quay, one 
of the moft popular public thoroughfares in Paris ; but 
if these small shops block the thoroughfare in moft 
unseemly fashion they certainly swell the purses of 
those who rent them. Naturally the profit of the lease- 
holders comes before the public safety and convenience. 
The recruiting sergeant, that pun-eyor to the King’s 
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armies, is always to be seen on the Quai de la Ferraille 
or on that of the Megisserie. Formerly a barber’s 
assi^ant, he reappears in this arena in uniform, 
head held high, and crowned with an aigrette, wearing 
a long sword on his thigh ; he struts about preceded by a 
drummer, boating the advantages of the King’s 
service to every man of inches ; cajoling the young- 
sters, making the peasant, the vine-grower, and the 
labourer all blush for their condition, and trying to 
put them out of love with their work. 

One of these officers in uniform Stopped a peasant 
one day by catching hold of his ragged coat. The 
latter looked coldly at him and said : “ That will do ; 
you might leave me a rag to my back.” 

These small retailers shut in behind their Stalls, 
boldly violate the Sabbath. The battle that rages over 
old clothes and rubbish on that day between the 
upholders of the law and the violaters of it, is not 
unknown to the pencil of our cartoonist. 

A squad of spies walk up and down ready to seize 
the pots and pans and the old breeches which are 
hung up as signs, but this squad is preceded by a 
watchful forerunner, a fellow in the pay of the re- 
tailers who warns them of the approaching danger. 
The goods displayed are withdrawn into the little 
shops, but they reappear as soon as the soldiers have 
passed by. 

Nevertheless this is the day that the workman who 
has received his pay on the Saturday evening, or on 
the Sunday morning, buys his shoe-buckles, shoes, 
shirts, a ve^t, or a hammer ; for he has but this day ■ 
on which to buy the things he urgently needs. 
Breeches are tried on on the side-walks, and the 
market is interrupted by the young girls descending 
the ^airs of their houses to attend High Mass, and 
also by the suspicious Guard who pushes open the 
half-closed doors. 
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This quay is really a mo^l intcre^ing fair, the 
haunt of the tatterdemalion ; clothes arc exchanged ; 
someone will go behind the ^lall as black as a raven 
and come out as gay as a parrot. Amid this exchange 
of frippery, a crowd of women preside over bargains 
that you could call neither silent nor secret. Tossing 
the fluff about, they lend an officious hand to garments 
that are too tight, even to rebellious buttons that do 
not cxaftly meet the buttonholes ; they are experts 
in the matter of leather breeches, talk of good ta^lc 
like academicians, and of the clin^fing grace of the 
chamois skin. They clothe the customer from head 
to foot, and while they talk cunningly arrange for a 
supper with the swineherds. 

I'hc soldiers of the w.itch patrol complacently; for 
their wives, their children, and their friends, arc 
behind the booths, .and they themselves arc in the 
business when they arc not on guard. 

What attacks on the Sabbath laws arc levied by 
these eager saleswomen, anxious to clothe their 
neighbours 1 But above cvcr)thing public modcfly 
muft be rcspcflcd, and it fits the ease to say Necew/y 
inoivs no /aw. 

Thus nothing is wailed in Paris, any more than in 
the eternal syAcm of Nature. 

The atom, the worn shirt, the torn breeches and the 
broken shoe do not perish utterly ; nothing is waflcd ; 
nothing ; there arc always people to be found who can 
fill these ready-made moulds. These breeches hanging 
up invite the passer-by, and the temptation is equal 
to the need. 

So, archbishops and magistrates, you mufl allow 
the labourer to encase himself anew on the Sabbath, 
in someone clsc’s patched-up skin. Adam had his 
fig leaves, and his great grandson, a sinner like him- 
self, supplements his nudity from all along the length 
of the Quai dc la M^gisseric. 
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DESPOILERS OF CHILDREN 

_ I have ju^l been speaking of certain alleys, and I 
will now speak of others, where the women whom I 
am about to describe do not dress the naked, or such 
as want a coat to go to church in, and to La Courtille. 
On the contrary these women ^rip children to 
possess themselves of their clothes. 

Many a long shady alley, amid tJie tortuous ways 
of Paris and its great population, is only too favour- 
able to tills ^de of robbery, a ^yle as singular as 
atrocious. 

These women have lollypops and children’s clothes 
already prepared, but of small value ; they have an 
eye for the beft dressed children, and in a turn of tlie 
wri^ possess themselves of good cloth, or silk, or 
silver buckles, and sub^itute some coarse rags. 

The child is coaxed to do as he is bid, or perhaps it 
cries ... in that case an accomplice plays the part of a 
nursemaid and scolds it, and tlie passers-by will 
surely say “naughty little thing it ought to be 
whipped,” 

What does the parent say when he sees his poor 
child again in a wrapping two sizes too large for him 
and full of vermin Even what Isaac said in the 
scripture : “the voice is the voice of Jacob, but the 
coat . . 

This form of brigandage can only be exercised in a 
very large and populous town. The repeated com- 
plaints of several parents have made indiftable this 
offence which was not to be found on the Statute 
Book. A sentence of the Court at the Chatelet was 
confirmed by decree of Parliament, 8th June, i779- 
It condemned a certain female, a lace-mender, to be 
whipped and branded and sent to the Salpetriere 
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for nine years, after ^landing in the pillor)* 
under a sign bearing these woras : “ Dcspoilcr of 
Children.” 


EXHIBITION OF PJINTIKGS 

The Salon is perhaps the largest hall of formal 
shape to be found in any palace in Europe. It is only 
open every other year. Poctiy' and music do not 
draw such numbers of amateurs ; people go in crowds, 
in floods, for six whole weeks and thcjr flow' never 
ceases from morning till night; at times it is 
suffocating. 

You will find pifturcs eighteen feet long and 
iirctcliing up into the spacious-vaulted root, and 
again, miniatures no bigger than your thumb, at the 
level of the eye. 

Sacred, profane, pathetic and grotesque subjefts, 
and subjects hiilorical and fabulous, arc piled one on 
the other; it is confusion itself. The crowd is not 
more mixed than the pi^hircs they contemplate. 
Some gaping onlooker tikes a personage of fable for 
a Saint: T}’phon for Gai^antua, Charon for Saint 
Peter, a Sat)T for a devil ; and as the author of Les 
FaHes says; ” Noah’s ark for the Auxerre coach **. 

But Aill the public who have no knowledge of 
painting make by inAin£l for what is moil ilriking 
.md moil true, for they can judge of truth and the 
natural touch, and every* pi^lurc here was made to be 
judged, in the lail resort, by the public eye. 

What is wearisome and sometimes repellent is to 
meet with a crowd of buils .and portraits of unknown 
men or of men in some undemocratic employ. 

What arc all these financiers to us, these business 
men, clerks and undcr-clcrks, these long-faced ladies, 
these Something-Somebodies, these %'acant wives of 
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notabilities with their encarmined cheeks, for women 
mu^ be painted with their rouge ; and moreover they 
mu^ always smile. The result is that the Salon looks 
like a gathering of idiots, grotesquely costumed, who 
laugh at themselves and at one another. 

And every face seems to say : my vanity made me 
pay for this canvas, or this marble. Do all these 
countenances, which have nothing to raise them 
above vulgarity, merit the diftindlion of reproduction ? 
It should only be accorded to di^inguished virtue or 
talent or public service. 

If the painter’s brush mu^ be in the pay of idle 
opulence, grimacing vanity, or insolent fatuity, at 
leaCt let the portrait remain in the boudoir ; do not 
let it affront the gaze of the public in a place where 
the nation resorts. It is unendurable to see hung on 
the same line the portrait of an illu^rious soldier, of 
a man of genius, and that of a money-grubber. 

While the Salon is open a multitude of textbooks 
appear written by the envious, the ignorant and the 
amateur. They pretend to know everything about 
painting, but generally speaking people who write 
know nothing ; although it is their affeftation to intro- 
duce many terms from this art into their Clyle. 

This output of pamphlets does not check the 
crowd of sightseers, and a child smiling at some life- 
like picture de^roys every objection of the critic. 

When jealousy is aroused between painters them- 
selves it surpasses even that known to the poets. 

Historical painters rank themselves above other 
painters whom they call “ genre ” painters. Painting 
in the laSt century seemed to be enslaved to Church 
and State. It only worked for the temple and ^ the 
palace, and this is why historical painters are given , 
to vanity and claim the firSt rank. But it is their due 
that they marry fine execution to noble subjeCt- 
matter. 
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Juil ns on our woeful tragcdy-Slagc there is alwa)*s 
a King, and the King is always a tyrant, and the 
dialogue is always of Slabbing him, and of robbing him 
of his crown and of his life, so is painting given over- 
much to bloody cata^lrophcs and to a gloomy mania 
for martyrs, tortures, burnings at the ^akc, and 
broken and mutilated limbs. Enter any church and 
you shall see nothing but executioners leisurely 
torturing patient saints all over the spandrels. 

But the painter's brush so long guided by monkish 
fanaticism, or lent to the mo^l obvious adulation, has 
at length returned to more agreeable and pleasing 
compositions. 

Subjects arc better chosen; they lean on morality, 
or patriotism, or illullratc the paAoral age, and the 
eye is no more revolted by such pitflurcs of t}Tanny 
and cruelty as Anin the walls of our churches; the 
notion of honouring the vjflims of religion is the 
reason of their cxiflcncc, but if thcscarc enjoying an 
ineffable paradise, whv pourtray the hideous features 
of their butdicrs, and frighten timid and compassionate 
souls who come to worship and pray? 

The manners of to-day arc injurious to our young 
painters. They work less hard than their forerunners, 
.and the greater dissipation of their lives wadies precious 
time that should be devoted to maAcrpicces; and 
libertinage, moreover, degrades the man and his 
talent. He should rise to the highcil, but his pencil 
weakens in his hand, and cheapens itself and its 
nature by depiding common things; and a man born 
to trace the immortal deeds of hiSIorj* turns out a 
pretty group of cupids ncAling at a nymph's thigh. 

One can see at the Salon that our French painters 
find it embarrassing to render our powdered heads 
and rouged faces ; but when it is a queilion of painting 
a Councillor in full robes, there is no disguising the 
matter. 7’hcrc can be nothing more riaiculous in 
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paint than a man, himself wrapped in black and 
with a weathered countenance, in an enormous wig 
of dazzling whiteness. There could be nothing more 
discordant in colour; nature offers nothing like it. 
Such a figure would kill any pifture, however perfed 
otherwise. I have never seen anything anywhere so 
grotesque and queer looking as the pidlures in the 
Hotel de Ville or at St. Genevieve, where one sees the 
full lengths of burghers and merchants in trailing robes 
and curled wigs, and balloon sleeves, etc. The 
vagaces of imagination could not creates anything 
odder than the piecing together of such things. All 
the rio^lumes of all the peoples of the earth cannot 
show anything more laughable. Raphael, Titian, 
Rubens, would have taken these woolly head-dresses 
for gross caricatures, and extravagances of fancy. 

Let our painters ab^ain henceforth from painting 
powdered periwigs and black robes. The dress of 
a Hottentot is a hundred times less foreign to art, 
and will not offer such harsh and discordant rebuff. 

I would say as much of women’s rouge, but it 
jumps to the eye so pronouncedly that I know more 
than one woman who can no longer endure to see 
herself reddened in such fashion in her portraits. 
Some in^in£l tells them that they may go thus in 
society, since it is the usage of the day,, and when 
their eyes and features are mobile ; but to planter this 
mask, the rouge itself, on the canvas is but to im- 
mortalize bad ta^te, and is a disfiguring ^lain. 

The sky of Paris tends to grey, and is scarcely 
favourable to colour. Painters come from Rome with 
a fresh and brilliant palette, but lose it insensibly, and 
the School of the Louvre will always be knov/n by its 
colouring, which, in general, is inferior to that of other 
schools. 
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REmrjLS 

Removals ordinarily take place on quarter-days ; 
every three months, from the eighth day to the 
twentieth, carts, overloaded with ^rniture, may be 
seen creaking heavily in all diAricts. These changes 
arc eternal ; some torn armchair betraying ancient 
usage, travelling from the faubourg Saint Germain 
to the faubourg Saint Antoine. So it has gone on its 
wanderings these ten years, following its wandering 
ma^cr, and willingly or unwillingly the whole town 
mu5l see the travelling closc-^lool. Even a passing 
duchess is not exempt. 

There are people who move as frequently as our 
fly-by-nights, because having made new .acquaintances 
they take their furniture with them to every fresh 
neighbourhood that attracts them. A man flies from 
some neighbouring anno)*ancc only to meet one 
unsuspected, and worse. A certain bachelor has 
removed fifteen times in four years and is Aill not 
comfortable ; if we follow his track we shall see that 
he has jumped from street to street, like a bird hopping 
from branch to branch. 

There arc nothing but mutual complaints to be 
heard between the principal tenants and the sub- 
tenants: a subdivision that it is sometimes difficult 
to disentangle. 

On the same landing there may he four different 
tenants; who hold leases from one another. By giving 
you notice six weeks in ad^'ance, the proprietor, or 
principal tenant, has the right to ejeft you. 

The hardcSl and the mo5l disagreeable term for 
this mo\’ing is Chn^lmas Term. To remove on the 
8th or I yih of Januar}% to transport your furniture 
amid fog and snow and fro5l, in the space of a vciy 
short day, is a hard penalty infliClcd on tenants. 
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Sick or dying, you mu^ nevertheless decamp with 
your bed ; the proprietor has the right to put all your 
furniture out on the pavement. Could they not forbid 
this in Chri^mas Term, owing to the rigours of the 
season, and in^itute a police regulation which would 
poftpone all these removals until the Spring.? The 
streets of Paris would be far less encumbered during 
those months of going' to and fro, of calling, etc., and 
we should not see modeil folks’ furniture hawked 
about in the snow, and taking six weeks to lose its 
unhealthy damp. 

Small folk are poorer about the 8th of January than 
at any other time of the year, and then it is that 
hospitals fill up, 

A poor workman was suddenly enriched in a very 
singular way some years ago. Passing down a direct 
an old woman topped him, took him up to a fourth 
floor and gave him orders to mortar up on her wall 
a fairly heavy earthen pot. Eighteen months later, 
passing the same way, he saw one of those swinging 
signs which hang in front of many shops : “ Room to 
let.” He went into the house and asked which room 
was empty. ” One on the fourth floor,” they said. 

“ The poor woman who occupied it went and died 
three or four days ago. Her bed was sold to pay for 
her funeral.” The workman said, “ The room will 
suit me.” 

He paid something in advance and carried his 
furniture in ; and then at his leisure he dug out from 
the wall the earthenware jar in which the old woman 
had hidden her gold. 

Why should there not be a law that in such a case 
an honest man should be awarded a portion of the 
sum he gives up, considering that he has the power 
of turning it all to his own use and nobody the wiser .? 
Since the law awards him nothing, I fear that all 
masons now and hereafter will take all. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF LINEN 

There is no town where more linen is used than in 
Paris or where it is more badly washed. The shirt 
of a poor worlonan, a schoolmaller or a clerk, suffers 
every fortnight from the brush and the washing bat, 
and the poor wretch's eight or ten shirts arc soon 
worn out, torn and full of holes, and vanish into the 
hands of the manufadlurers of paper. 

There muA be paper for miniflcrial letters, and for 
the inscribing of comic operas, but not at the expense 
of the poor schoolma^er’s shirt. So he who possesses 
but one or two docs not abandon them to the washer- 
woman’s bat; he becomes a washenvoman himself to 
preserve his shirts. And if you doubt this, go and visit 
the Pont Neuf on some Sunday in the summer; at 
four o’clock in the morning there you will sec on the 
river-bank, or at the end of a boat, certain individuals 
who, clad merely in their outer garments, arc washing 
their only shirt or handkerchief. They hang this 
shirt eventually on the end of a bent ^lick and wait 
to put it on when the sun has dried it. 

Others remain in be'd until the laundress comes. 
Their hair is already carefully powdered, but they have 
as yet no linen. 

There is no place on earth, I say it again, where 
linen is more worn away by washing. A quarter of^a 
mile away you hear the smack of the washenvoman s 
bat; then comes the turn of the brush ; thej' msp the 
linen in^ead of soaping it ; and when it has visited the 
laundiy five or six times it is only good for making 
lint. 

Clerks, musicians, painters, engravers, and poets 
buy cloth, braid, and even lace ; but they buy no Imcm 
A “ fine gentleman ” only puts on a cJc.an white sn^ 
unce a fortnight ; he sews lace ruffes on a soiled shirt, 
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and powders Jiis collar so tJiat you cannot see the 
i^ains on his velvet coat. To speak plainly, this is the 
Parisian ; he pays his hairdresser fir^ of all ; he needs 
a hairdresser every day ; but clean linen only once a 
month. 

The poor girl makes many complaints over her 
torn chemises ; they fall in ribbons under the washer- 
woman’s bat. Pier lover temporises, and before 
her face dons a coat coding twenty pinoles on 
credit; he will not spend two I'ouis at the linen- 
drapers ; he will always put off that expense till the 
following year. 

The Parisian who has not an income of 10,000 
livres usually has no sheets on his bed, nor napkins ; 
nor shirts ; but he will have a repeater-watch, mirrors, 
silk dockings, and lace ruffles ; and when he marries 
he has to buy the whole of the linen down to the very 
dishclouts. Households which are not really poor 
will give you a good dinner; but the tablecloth will 
be coarse and patched. 

A horror of linen : that is the Parisian’s motto. 

Apparently it is because it is incessantly being torn, 
and because he dreads the washerwoman’s bat and 
brush. 


THE DRESSING OF CHILDREN’S HAIR 

At laft we are beginning to give up the disfigure- 
ment of children’s heads by powdering them white, 
as we formerly did. Nature, having chosen a tint of 
hair to match the skin, it has been realised that it 
should not be spoilt at so tender an age. You no longer 
see on children’s heads those rolls and curls and 
pla^erings that our eyes, blinded by cu^om, had 
endured too long. 

What could be more ridiculous than the way a 
child of seven was dressed thirty years ago It had 
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white powdered hair, it carried a purse, it had a full 
skirtca coat, large cuffs, a hat held under the arm, and 
a sword at its side. The little gentleman, or lord, 
already himself very upright, bowed gravely, and 
was extremely thin. He had neither fifls, nor arms, 
nor legs ; but he knew how to sit down, and he could 
dance the minuet. 

A little gentleman of this type was taken to England, 
and introcTuced to a boy of his own age, the son of a 
certain lord, whose fair hair was loose and flowing, 
his skin clear and firm, his head bare, and his body 
supple and robuA. How did he look.? How did he 
compare ? The little gentleman appeared quite dark 
near him, but on the other hand he was covered with 
gold lace. He exerted himself vastly to make deep 
bows at which the English child laughed; and when, 
according to the French way, the little gentleman 
wanted to embrace him, the former withdrew wth 
a jump. ** No . . . no,** he said to his father, ** that 
is no child. You arc mocking me ... it is only a 
monkey.” 

Children now have their hair dressed in a manner 
suitable to their age .* no powder, the hair kept to the 
shape of the head, vety' clean, and well cut. Child- 
hood has regained the simple charaftcriflics of its 
charming age. 

P^STRl'COOICS COOKSf/OPS 

PaArj'-cooks, pork-butchers and cooks.^jops catch 
the eye on -all sides. Their sign-board is the thing 
itself. You sec rolled tongues, hams encircled v/itn 
bay leaves, plump chickens, rosy pSt^s, and sugar- 
covered cakes all lying before you ; you have but to 
put out vour hand and take them; even if you have 
no appetite you may wcli do so, if, as according to 
iJocrnaavc, the food you prefer has an influence on 
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the juices of the ^lomach. If at seventeen one prefers 
the pretty young women in the milliners’ shops, at 
the age of eight or ten one’s eyes are fixed on the 
pasT:ry-cooJv’s. 

When Saint Louis regulated the Statutes of pa^ry- 
cooks in the month of May, a.d., 1270, he confirmed 
the old custom then prevalent of working on all holidays 
without any di^liiuflion, for feasts and junketings 
usually take place on Sundays and Saints’ days, and 
from time immemorial Saint Martin’s Eve, Twelfth 
Night, and many other Patron Saints’ days have been 
celebrated by different banquets. 

That is the case now; pa^Iry-cooks are far busier 
on Sundays and holidays than at any other times. 
On these days the oven is alight from morning to 
evening, and the scullions are far more exhausted when 
they go to bed than on any other night in the week. 

The cookshops are sold out and there is not a 
chicken left. 

Mode^ households who have only one fireplace 
send their meat to be cooked in the pa^ry-cook’s 
oven. Fifty suppers cook in the one oven. The cook 
with his larding pin extra6Is the gravy from the leg 
or shoulder of mutton, or from a sirloin ; but it is not 
wa^ed, he sells it back to you again in small paries 
which ta^le all the better for it. You pay two sous for 
the cooking of these dishes ; the mode^f householder 
thus saves ten sous in wood and his roa^I is dry, 
blackened, and nearly always burnt. 

Round about nine o’clock in the evening, you may 
see, or rather smell, the roaft meats being carried 
forth in their covered dishes. Dirty scullions leave 
the platters at the ^reet corners, spill the sauce, and 
the piping hot dish reaches you all cold. 

It is always agreeable to have a good chicken or 
capon at hand, which only awaits your signal to be 
placed on the spit and thence on your table. By this 
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method the friend who comes to call on you is never 
in the way. You welcome him without embarrassment. 
There arc wretched countries where even by paying 
in gold you get neither fowl nor succulent pailrj', 
but in Paris 1200 cooks arc always at your disposal j 
you arc served in the wink of an eye, nothing could be 
more convenient nor more fitting to strengthen the 
fond tics of friendship, for no sooner is the tablecloth 
laid than the dishes arc spread, and appetite smiles 
on friendship. 


JUTS 

The quantity of rats in Paris is beyond imagination. 
Ididdcn during the winter in the piles of wood on the 
quays, in summer they come down to the river-banks, 
and then they arc of enormous size. Entire companies 
inhabit underground and dig extraordinar)* excava- 
tions*, they enter the cellars when the river rises, 
and gnaw cvcrj-ihing they find. 

So in those diftrifts near the river a whole army of 
cats is kept to fight the rats. The latter arc so large 
that they do not fear the proudcR Tabby of them all, 
and the fight is carried on by nearly equal forces. 

Scr\*ants arc forced to multiply rat-traps and to 
take extra c.irc to keep viiluals and candles from 
falling to the voracious aninwls. They multiply so 
that many houses arc troubled with them, and fear 
the plague of ancient Eg}'pt. 

In vain a tall m.in walks the Greets of Paris holding 
a long rod on which the swollen corpses of poisoned 
rats arc suspended, the remedy is worse than the evil. 
Arsenic, or death so rats, carelessly sprinkled in open 
cellars, has caused too many accidents, so one has 
recourse to the cunning animal of whom Montcrif 
was the ht^lorian. So while the lower part of houses 
in inhabited by this gnawing population, the roofs arc 
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crowciccl with cats who disturb your slumbers by their 

catcrwaulinir- 

In full daylight amidst one of these amorous 
comi)ats, a tom-cat iias been known to fall on people’s 
heads, hurled down by his vidorious rival who has 
Hung him from the tiles. 

7 Jie dory of k‘l cats is extremely intereding. In 
many houses tlicy try and get tliem back, but it would 
be againd the law to rcdraln them by force or fraud, 
and it is even forbidden to coax them back. Lod 
dogs iiave always been advertised for. A devotee 
gave a jwecedent by advertising for her lod cat who 
was wearing a rose-coloured ribbon round its neck; 
and you could see at the foot of the advertisement 
a permission for it to be printed and published. 

Sometimes in the Cemetery of the Innocents, 
where 50,000 skulls arc arranged in semicircles, a 
miracle is witnessed ; a death’s head that rolls about 
by itself, and the crowd run to look. It is a rat who 
Jias got into the skull and cannot get out as easily 
as jic got in. In the charnel-houses, the mod terrifying 
sight in the world, rats live among the human bones, 
upset them, move them and seem to give life to this 
city of the dead, who show to the growing generation 
the place they will fill on these deps, where the broken 
scraps of humanity are placed, not according to the 
rank they formerly occupied, but according to their 
physical size. T'hey all go to make the same chalky 
soil. Yes, cartii to earth, the prouded potentate lies 
side by side with a man of the lowed class. 

But whitlier have my rats led me ? 

THE KING’S PLEAS AUNCE 

All the land reserved for the King’s sport is called 
His Majedy’s Pleasaunce. This land includes all the 
surroundings of Paris, and the gun is a weapon as 
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Grange to the inhabitants of our town as it is to those 
of Pekin. So you may perceive partridges in every 
field, perfectly tame, picking up the corn and not 
taking alarm at the passer-by. Hares arc less timid 
than elsewhere, indeed you might think they were 
aware that Parisians muSl respeft them, for they will 
sit up on their tails and watch you pass. 

Sometimes the King will allow three or four years 
to pass before he will honour with his presence land 
covered with game. He appears : and fifteen to 
eighteen thousand birds fall to the guns, but the 
partridges and hares which have escaped on this fatal 
day live on in safet}* and many die of old age. 

The gamckccncrs cany* out their business vciy 
ilridlly ; the smallcA offence of that kind is vigorously 

E unished. A burgher may not buy a hare that may have 
cen shot in the fields, for fear of being thought an 
accomplice of its death. Should a wounded partridge 
come to die in your garden, you mu^l rcAorc it. 
The gamckccncrs wage a bitter war againfl all dogs, 
even againft lap-dogs, and shoot them down at 3ic 
feet of their weeping and lamenting miflrcsscs. So 
when we "walk rather far afield we take care to shut 
our little lap-dog up at home, through fear of his 
falling a viilim to the avenging lead in His Majcfly*s 
PIcasauncc. For the same reason there arc paths 
you mav not follow. At ever)* flep you come across 
incontcllablc laws, the laws of a chase which belongs 
entirely to princes; and the latter, on their own 
proper^’, pursue the rulings that obtain in the environs 
of the city. You have to make a ca^ of thirt)* miles 
to avoid this thicket of prohibitions. I am not speaking 
of the inroads made by financiers, squires, and ccclcsi- 
a^ics on their own countr}* properties ; their shooting 
only drives all the game towards Paris, and the hare 
which was coursed over the plains of Picardy or 
the Beaucc, is sci^*ed up on so.mc long silver dish 
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wliich decorates n table in the Faubourg Saint- 
Honorc. 

^ We cat a great many partridges shot by the King 
himself, or by tlm princes ; so it is no vulgar lead that 
the burgher finds behveen his teeth. The spoils of the 
princes’ shooting furnish the dinner tables. 


POnTRAJT PAINTERS 

They arc always the busiest of all, and vanity is the 
reason for it. After admiring the refleftion in the 
mirror a man longs to see himself on canvas. But 
who sees himself as he really is in tiic mirror.? Who 
docs not beautify himself by some special vision 
peculiarly Jiis own ? The physiognomy of the fool 
is not foolish in his own eyes. He may confess his 
folly, but he will never say, “ I look like a fool.” 

These painters work in miniature, or in enamel ; 
they lavish graces on their sitters ; and even men 
love to be flattered. 

Women often have their portraits painted ; they 
visit their favourite painter for the purpose, and an 
artist’s wife who knows what’s what, knows who 
ought to be present to offer advice and diredl the 
brush which is to make beauty eternal. When the 
painter’s eye cannot embrace every detail, there mu^l 
be someone present to show appreciation. The 
appraiser never fails to offer his advice, because to 
depidl beauty in its true light depends on the eye that 
knows how to appraise it. 

The painter acknowledges that he is not as quick at 
seizing an impression nor as subtle as the appraiser, 
so he accepts all his remarks with amiability. Some 
women will spend three months being painted. 
Their love of art is so great, that they cannot tear 
themselves away from the ^udio and the clever brush 
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there wielded. Moreover, the rooms arc furnished 
charming!)*, wth great tallc; there is no attraftion 
lacking. The appraiser enters ju^ at the right moment. 
The arti^I is also a man of parts, and his wife is 
charming. Why should not a woman who passionately 
loves painting prolong and multiply sittings till the 
portrait is passably life-like, and such as she may offer 
to her husband. How complacent and charming her 
face mu^ be 1 

One woman when making this gift of herself 
exclaimed with great naivct^ “ Truly, my dear, it is 
no copy that I give to you.** Your ordinary citizen 
makes the painter come to him, and invites the firfl 
whose name he knows. He docs not fail to be present 
when the second-rate brush makes a cheap pifhire 
of his wife, and smiling foolishly-, he himself airs his 
hzd manners. The woman smirks, and the painter 
makes her tiglicr and more simpering even than she is. 

The portrait finished, the husband, on his wife's 
entreaties, takes her place, and lets them paint his 
large face under its bc^l wig. His vulgar phiz will 
adorn a bracelet that his wife will wear all her life. 
Nothing could be worse done. The clumsiness of 
the painting surpasses that of the sitter. The two 
badly executed portraits, though not entirely lacking 
in resemblance, will be none the less offered for 
admiration to the whole family and to all their friends, 
and then these burlesque effigies %vill serv’c to mark 
the highcfl degree of marit.il affeftion. The artift is 
sometimes a witness to the transports excited by his 
work, and he congratulates himself ; his heavy glisten- 
ing painting is wet with tears, the couple is so moved. 
They kiss if, they pronounce it a maAcrpicce. The 
lady simpers on her husband’s snuff-box, and the 
husband glowers from his wife's show)* bracelet. 
There arc moments when the couple arc cxaflly like 
their portraits. 
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A whole crowd of daubers live by their wretched 
brushes, and there are whole classes of similar per- 
formers. They paint as some barbers dress hair. But 
time goes by, and the badly painted head with its 
ill-dressed hair will be none the less handed down to 
future generations, for in the middle class your poor 
brush may yet pretend to the honours of immortality. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 

To get married is no easy matter in Paris, especially 
for a man of middle age and of modest fortune. Not 
to speak of the independence which all women claim, 
it is exceedingly coolly to keep a woman, and to 
satisfy her desires and the changing caprices which 
fashion decrees. Those who are not sufficiently rich, 
or are of economical habit, or wish to possess their 
liberty, take a housekeeper, that is to say a concubine, 
who appears scarcely at all, and whose power is 
limited to domestic affairs, looking after the house and 
the table, and dining with the mafter when he is alone. 

There is nothing commoner in Paris than an 
arrangement of this kind, since women have developed 
this unbridled desire for dress and pleasure. Among 
the middle classes we see them disdaining to look 
after their houses, abandoning them to servants, 
shuddering at the very word kitchen, and telling their 
husbands that they did not bring him a dowry of 
forty thousand francs to have to look after the linen. 
So you underhand that this marriage portion of forty 
thousand francs makes the wife of a small citizen 
froward, and permits of her paying the milliner, but 
not the butcher. The wife of a Field-Marshal, of a 
Lord Ju^ice, may very easily be his companion, but 
from necessity the wife of a tradesman, a clerk, or an 
artisan is more or less his servant. 
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Proud of her dowr)’i the middle-class wife has her 
marriage settlement arranged after the mode of a 
prince or a duke, and learning that princesses and 
duchesses do not always obey their augufl spouses 
neither docs she desire to be submissive. The marriage 
contraft makes that woman haughty and exaffing, 
who as a maiden sat with downcafl eyes and used a 
modeft tone. Discord and disorder reign where 
subordination should obtain, and as the knot is 
indissoluble the evil has no remedy. 

Once men have seen this reversal of the natural 
order they dread marriage as a chain which would, 
so to speak, only affeft themselves. They have sought 
women who know how to obey' and how to fulfil 
those domeSlic duties for which they arc conSlituted. 
He who has found an intelligent housekeeper of 
unruffled temper lives in peace. What goes to make 
the comfort and sweetness of life is a variety of small 
attentions conflantly renewed, which taken singly 
mean nothing, but colleflively, make for conftant 
gr-atification. These trifling acts count for much in 
a happiness based on tranquillity and repose. That 
is why a woman who appears both ugly and tedious 
makes some man completely happy, who prefers her 
to any other bcc.ausc every hour gives birth to some 
small service which in its turn produces a certain 
small pleasure. Now small pleasures have not the 
drawbacks of great ones which exhauS; they aflfbrd 
delight but not fatigue. The valetudinarian man of 
letters, the man of the world who finds himself 
lonely, the ecclcsiaflic whose position isolates him, 
put themselves in the hands of a housekeeper. The 
latter, usually subtle and adroit, -cains the ascendant 
over her maflcr, who by his complacence pays for her 
pood offices. Some, assuming their rights, have led 
their maflcrs into matrimony, others have diflated his 
will, and it is no small matter to be housekeeper to a 
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rich elderly man. His nephews, who both detest and 
fear her, pay her court, each in turn asking her for a 
word in their favour. The uncle dies, she retires 
with a good income and her savings, and leaves them 
to quarrel over their inheritance. 

When laws can no longer a61: as a re^raint on man- 
ners, they ought to follow them and change gradually 
as they do. ' In former days there were concubines 
who formed a mixed society ; it was suppressed at the 
wrong moment, but it is reviving again because it is 
found to go of necessity with a large population. It 
is impossible that the same contraft should suit every 
condition and every ^tate. The indissolubility of 
marriage entails numberless drawbacks, and separation 
established by the Courts is more dangerous than 
divorce in that it leaves two human beings completely 
isolated. Everything points to the need for change 
in this part of our legislation, in the intereSt both of 
religion and State. It lies with the Sovereign to 
modify our political laws in this respe6i. 

Meanwhile, let us be fair in our judgment ; if these 
women have no place in society disdain should not 
be their portion. Let us keep that for women given 
up to vice, and accord our pity and our indulgence to 
those whose circumstances have led to a condition that 
it is Still possible for them to ennoble. We muSt not 
pander to vice, but neither muSt we discourage 
weakness, or treat it as a crime. 

Would it not be wiser to point out to such a one that 
she may Still pretend to be eSteemed of men and to 
self-eSteem, if she efface her faults by her virtues ? 
For weakness does not Stifle the higher qualities of 
the soul. 

More than one housekeeper has known _ how to 
become eSteemed in her employment ; for inStance, 
she who ultimately became the wife of the great Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, She owed her great ascendancy 
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over him to her indefatigable care of him and her 
patience under the grcatcil tc5l. 

Docs this mean that men whose genius is their 
portion arc fated to be ruled by women who appear 
to have nothing in common with them ? 


LriNG-m 

Lying on her couch, ivrapped in linen of the fincA, 
loil amid a mass of pillows of all sizes, you can only 
see a delicate froth of lace and knots of fluttering 
ribbon, but this is her throne and here she lies, 
awaiting her visitors, prepared for admiration down 
to the very bed-coverlet. 

A nurse flands at the door sniffing at everyone who 
enters, and asking, ** Have you no scent about you ? 
One lady of qualit)' makes answer as she passes, “ No, 
only my own.” 

A scented atmosphere envelops her and fills all the 
room. One Is told not to talk to the young mother, 
but the intercll taken in the pain she has endured is 
so great that one muft fain tell her how one has lain 
awake all night oneself. This compliment is paid by 
all the women in turn. After praising the young 
mother*s courage, they praise her laces, and the way 
she is dressed. Every' second moment we arc told to 
speak softly, and she who gives this counsel is the 
firil to raise her voice on high. 

Formerly men did not enter the bedchamber, but 
now they join the circle, and it is only in such circum- 
.^anccs that men nou-adays are capable of showing 
any fine feeling. The young mother receives many 
compliments on her complexion, where the roses have 
but paled. Her languor makes her only more beautiful, 
hut when her husband arrives, his manner is em- 
barrassed and he .appears so awkward that, in spite of 
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all the patient’s coquettish airs, he is unable to bear 
the gaze of the assembled company and promptly 
disappears. 

The young mother in town lacks that greater of 
charms, and one which would add a moil reputable 
air to her condition, the child in its cradle awaiting its 
hril su^enance from its mother’s brea^. There was 
a time when women nursed their own children, but 
this was merely a fashion, and has passed away. 

Life in Paris will always be beset with ob^acles 
to this sacred duty. I have noticed that no one is 
courageous enough to speak to the father or the mother 
of the new-born infant. 

When a woman is well enough to get up after 
twelve days, she mu^ wait till the 21^ to appear in 
society again. Before that, when anyone comes in, 
she mu^I fall back on her couch, appear enervated, 
languid, able to receive thirty visitors, but unable to 
walk in the garden and enjoy the fresh air. 

They say nowadays that a dying woman should 
receive her friends up to the moment of her dissolution. 
Only her intimate friends, be it said, but she has so 
many that the room is always full. 

The threshold of death is never to be unattended ; 
and it is a conventional duty to go and visit the dying 
person in swarms. 

In the crisis of a fever you mu^ be surrounded by 
relations and friends ; they crowd up to the bed- 
curtains. People nowadays mu^ have Wronger nerves, 
for in former times our ance^ors were dilturbed by 
the movements of their servants alone. 

Those who do not visit the sick send twice daily for 
news, and above all desire to know the name of the 
do 6 lor. He becomes a prophet, and people of the 
world know how many days a duchess can hold out 
under a certain doctor’s orders. There are sonie 
illnesses when the dodlor infallibly dispatches his 
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patient, and the coachman himself knows that in a 
week’s time he wiJl iiavc no need to pull up his horses 
at the front door ; so he also enquires what the illness is. 
Then he shakes his head and prcdifls the end. 


£NT}WSUSM 

This word is held up to ridicule more than ever 
before, and this centur)' has succeeded in decr)'ing 
every noble, free, and generous emotion under this 
name. Souls arc no longer allowed to soar, youth 
itself has no longer the right to be passionate. 

Enthusiasm, that cclcflial emanation, the originator 
of so many great deeds, an emotion that docs honour 
to human nature and ennobles it, is turned to derision 
in our clubs ; it is said to be a passing and dangerous 
effervescence, a deceptive warmth, or a madness ; in 
the word enthuss/rWe hots become an insult. 

Ncvcrtliclcss enthusiasm is the creator of great 
men; and, as Montaigne says, ** the originator of 
miracles But who realises the value of these words 
to-d.iy.^ So many men of frigid, small, .and self- 
centred mind have put the polish of marble before 
frankness and originality, that we find ourselves 
obliged nowadays to apologise for virtue as well as 
for eloquence. We arc forced to wonder what the 
words warmth, patriotism, and love of the public 
wcaf, may mean. 

In a period of inertia, when no decisions arc come 
to, and in a nation where it is dangerous to leave the 
beaten track, the Chc\*alicr dc Jaucourt has asked, 
with apparent reason, what the churchwarden of 
Saint Roch would do had he the soul of a Cato; or a 
captain of the watch that of Marius or Carsar. 

Perhaps we might make answer: the firA named 
would adminiilcr the funds of his parish more 
Gt 
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hone^ly; he would impose himself on his fellows, 
he would expose and hold in check many small abuses, 
he would set up useful inilitiitions for the poor in his 
di^ridf. The second would work with sustained 
adlivity, keeping his troops of men in good working 
order and severely disciplined, he would prevent 
crime or follow up the guilty with such rapidity that 
they would be unable to escape. In the tumult of a 
crowd, his presence of mind, his firmness, his proud 
bearing would quiet and control the multitude. 

So a noble, vigorous, and adlive mind is capable 
of anything. The great midtake, and the great mis- 
fortune of our own century is to be timorous about 
everything and to edtrange noble natures. A man 
of fine character is rarer than a man of genius among 
us ; and amid the crowd struggling for places there 
are no men who envisage life as a whole and who are 
capable of judging objedts from a height. Everything 
is lodt in a mass of detail, attention is fixed on minutiae, 
and fails to grasp the whole scheme of things. Their 
outlook lacks that vitality of soul which widens the 
horizon. 


THIEVES' TRICKS 

Thieves, having to do their utmodt under the 
very vigilant eye of authority, have all the more need of 
adroitness and cunning. Defence has become almodt 
as ingenious as attack. Their madler Stroke would be 
to come to an understanding with the police officers 
in charge, but as that is impradticable they are forced 
to have recourse to aStute tricks which are always 
being varied. 

The hand that withdraws a gold snuff-box, a watch, 
or a purse, is light and supple ; but it has pradtised on 
a lay figure suspended on a cord, whose pocket muSt 
be picked without the figure being Stirred. The 
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clever hand is shaped by degrees, and cupidity renders 
it adroit and sure; but how docs it come about that 
the thiefs tongue carries a presence of mind at its 
tip which is often turned to such great advantage? 

A man who had juR received some money in 
payment from a notar)' was returning home in a hired 
coach. The coachman who failed to remember the 
name of the ^rcct he had been told, got off his box 
and opened the door to ask for it again. He found 
his man ^lonc dead. At his firil ejaculation a crowd 
assembled, A t!\icf who was passing pushed his way 
through the crowd, crynng out pathetically: “It is 
my father 1 Unhappy being that 1 am 1 “ And with 
every sign of the grcatcR grief, weeping, sobbing, 
he gets into the carriage, and embraces the dead man. 
The crowd, touched, melts away, saying, “ What a 
good son 1 “ Tile swindler drives on in the carriage 
with the dead man and the bag of money, till, pulling 
up at a door, he tells the co.achman that he wishes to 
prepare his si^icr for the terrible accident that h.is 
occurred. Getting down, he shuts the door, leaving 
the dead man stripped of all he has on him. The 
coachman, after a long wait, asks in vain at the house 
for the missing man, .and his siller. Neither he, nor 
the siilcr, nor the dead man is known there. 

There was a time when, on the requisition of the 
Archbishop, .nbbds were prosecuted for visiting a 
ccrt.iin class of noman. The abba’s only diRinflion 
was that be wore a violet or cUeilnut coloured habit, 
sometimes a short cloak and bands. It was generally 
during their evening walk that these abb^s would 
accoft such women. A swindler, having meditated 
disguising himself as a temporarj' police officer 
patrolled the walk, and as soon as he perceived an 
abb^ speaking to a woman he kept him in sight. 
When the abb^ left her again he went up to 
showing his ivor)* wand of a sudden, and sai-' 
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know what you have ju^ done, Monsieur Tabbe. I 
arreft you in the King’s name.” 

The poor abbd, trembling, stepped into a coach 
and asked where he was being taken. “ To the 
Archbishop’s Prison,” replied the mock police officer. 
” To the Archbishop’s Prison ! Ah ! . . . Monsieur ! ” 
. . . He endeavoured to mollify his conduftof, putting 
it to him how profoundly his reputation would suffer. 
Soon the inexorable mock police officer would com- 
pound with his prisoner, taking all the money he had 
on him. He carried out this lucrative business until 
the magistrate, having been informed, had a police 
officer disguised as an abbe ; the latter played his 
part in the Tuileries so as to draw the attention of the 
mock-police officer. When it came to his showing 
his wand, and the King’s order, the abbe drew a similar 
one from his pocket, saying, “ Here is the real one, 
Monsieur . . . follow me.” 

And then was seen what never had been seen before, 
a police officer in an abbe’s cloak arresting a policeman 
in blue and a6tually condudtinghim to the Archbishop’s 
Prison where that other had feigned to conduSt so 
many. I wish some good-humoured draughtsman 
would publish a print on the subjeSt ; one ought to 
be able to see the physiognomy of the police officer 
showing under his prieSthood ; and the impoStor who 
has donned the coat of the officer should not have 
too much of that cold and piercing gaze which at 
once divines the swindler, and impresses him. The 
mutual surprise, the confronted Slaves, audacity 
defeated ; all this should make a very amusing print. 

In the year 1754 and in the month of June, a bank- 
rupt, worried over the confusion and disorder of his 
affairs, bethought himself of the following Slratagern. 
He secretly procured the body of a dead man of his 
own height and colouring, and had it borne to his 
country house ; he took care to clothe it in the same 
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linen and clothes that he had been seen wearing on the 
day of ills disappearance. Then, having discharged 
a pistol shot in the face of the corpse to disfigure it 
and make it unrecognisable, he took flight in different 
clothes. While his death was being deplored he 
reached England. So this cheat paid his creditors 
with a corpse, and a piAol shot that harmed no one. 

There arc far more thieves in Paris than robbers. 
It is the contrary in London. The Englishman 
disdains pocket-picking ; he is ashamed of ^Iratagem ; 
he either attacks or burRs open doors. Here the art- 
ful theft is more common than violence ; one has to 
be on one’s guard day and night ; everything has to 
be locked and bolted. A door may not remain ajar 
with impunity. The thief, gliding with wolfish 
tread, puts his hands on everything, invisibly, and one 
dare not, even in the day time, truft anything within 
the public reach. 


THB ROUE 

It is a term brought into use by exceedingly good 
socict)', as it calls itself. But how did society come 
to adopt an expression which airakcns the notion of 
crime and punishment, and apply it so light-heartedly ? 

People speak even of an amiabh roue. Whatever 
is an amiable roue? asked a foreigner who thought 
be knew Ptcnch. WcB, he is a man of the world 
who has neither virtue nor principle, but who lends 
his vices diflin^fion, and a seduilive exterior, by 
means of his wit and charm. 

We have here, then, a complex notion which has 
given rise to a new term. People say it is not every 
rri/ who is broken on the wheel. People say of a 
man of rank who is licentious, he is a great roue; ’ * 

cifronter)* and audacity juslify his vices and his • * 

tion ; if he cany all before him and vanquish * 
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rivals he may bear the epithet of honourable, and 
if he fall he forfeits it. 

If foreigners are surprised that such a word should 
have naturalised itself in the language, they mu^ 
know that dete^able pleasantries of the sort — ^hang- 
man’s jokes, we may say — ^have circulated for Jong 
pa^ and are ^lill current in every mouth. 

An abbd was hanged thirty years ago for forging 
banknotes. 

At the foot of the scaffold the wretch clung to the 
ladder, and the executioner said to him : “ Come ! 
up with you. Monsieur I’abbe, don’t be a child.” 
All Paris repeated the dreadful words. 

A drunkard reeled out of a tavern on the Place de 
Greve. There had been an execution, it was after 
nightfall, and the viftim was screaming on the wheel, 
the pain drawing oaths and imprecations from his 
mouth. The drunkard took the curses to himself 
and, turning towards the scaffold, said ; “ You may 
be a roue, but you might ^ill be polite.” Paris was 
charmed with the itory, which had the greater 
success in every gathering. 

At the execution of Damiens an academician^ 
elbowed his way through the crowd for a closer view 
of the ingenious tortures infiidled by the executioners ; 
the chief executioner saw him and said ; “ Let the 
gentleman pass, he is an amateur.” And there you 
have another ^ory told with laughter at every turn. 

Madame du Chatelet seeing Monsieur de Voltaire 
downca^ and silent for several days, told her company, 
who asked what was the matter with him. “ You 
would never guess, but I know what it is ; for three 
weeks pa^ people in Paris have been talking of nothing 
but the execution of this notorious robber who died 
with so much fortitude. Monsieur de Voltaire has 


^ The Academician was George Selwyn. 
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had enough of it, for they talk no more of his tragedy ; 
he is jealous of the roue." 

The French academy will have to admit this word 
into its di£lionar)* as a ver}* familiar term in that good 
fiocictj' which pretends to give the tone to Europe ; 
it is a civility paid and returned. 

The words, traitor^ Jcres'xomy ^vickod^ have lofl 
their colour. But one docs not care to say at fir^ sight, 
he is a scoundrel^ the expression seems rather too 
Arong; and so one sap he is a roue^ and the man’s 
vices whether shining or hidden arc apparent to all. 

Oh, ye French people, if those gallant and loyal 
knights, your anccAors, reappeared on earth, what 
would they say to such language? 

So it is that terms become more outrageous even as 
sensibilit)* diminishes. But how 'arc our neighbours 
who arc without these brilliant notions, to translate 
the word? What would they say to the following, 
whicli is cited as a naivcti, and an oddit)' of speech ? 
A woman is accused of having poisoned her husband, 
who is waAing away, and she cries ; “ Open him, 
and you will see that your accusation is false.” 

The execution of jDamiens and the atrocities of 
Desrucs frequently recur in conversation with appro- 
priate comment; the charaAcrs and speeches of 
fimous assassins arc analpcd, and when people coming 
out of the Opera talk oi the reform of criminal juris- 
prudence, roues on the Place dc Grivc arc spoken of 
well as roues about the Court. 

And now that men reck little of their good reputa- 
tion they arc the less offended by the terms people 
employ when charaAerising them. 

it was said of the author of the Umscks danger^ 
fuses : he has the pen of a ” roue ”, but he did not 
takclheepithet in bad part. He was thereby assimilated 
to those people of "exceedingly good society ” and 
assured of immortality by a word. 
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A BUREAU THAT IS NEEDED IN PARIS 

Among so many bureaux that annoy or pilfer you, 
and while receipts for sixpence mu^ have their official 
signature ; while everything mu^l be endlessly written 
by that crowd of automatic clerks v/ho ought hence- 
forth to be recommended to the art of Vaucanson, 
tliere lacks one bureau which would be of infinite use. 
And that would be a register wherein every man who 
needs work, of whatever kind, would offer himself, 
giving his age, his dwelling-place, and his capabilities. 
On the other side, a similar register would take down 
all the possible employments open. Then some intelli- 
gent person, comparing them, would draw together 
employer and employee. 

Is it not by what we call chance that, among a crowd 
of unoccupied folk, some find employment ? 

Why 2iot haften their chance, or rather help its 
conception in some town where there is a multitude 
of requirements and so many people who seek work. 
Few rich men but have need of a poor one ; few poor 
men but have need of a rich one. The whole matter 
lies in making them known to one another. What ! 
Here is a man of muscle, or of talent, and there is 
no place for him in the world ! 

A humble advertisement is of no use in this matter ; 
it is only by intere^ with a journalist that the requell 
of some poor wretch gets known to the public. 
Regillers that v/ere always open to the people, and that 
anyone could consult at any time, and clerks clever at 
bringing people together, a charafterillic kindliness 
on the part of the adminillrators, would make the 
mass of out-of-work people disappear, or would 
leave them no excuse for being so. 

And who knows whether this plan could not be 
extended to include marriage.? When you think 
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tliat a single meeting has alone sometimes determined 
a good fortune, or a happy union, would not anyone 
be willing to come to the assiflance of inexperience 
and blindness ; for ave all pass one another by without 
recognition. Who shall bring us together.^ Who 
shall enlighten us on the bearings of our situation ? 

The man who bcR deserves the title of benefaftor, 
is not the one who gives money, for money is soon 
gone again, but he who prevents that do-nothingness 
which flupcfics and deadens the faculties of man- 
kind. 

Let the miniflr)- make me the direflor of such a 
bureau, and I would publicly undertake to demon- 
Aratc its good and salutary cffefls in less th.an four 
years. I would divorce a multitude of men from 
idleness and vice. No talent should remain sterile, 
and even where it concerns a fool 1 may boafl of 
knowing where to place him even more easily than 
a man of parts. 


COKFSSSORS 

If the praflice of going to confession is gradually 
disappearing, if it is has entirely vanished from the 
upper classes, it is not for want of confessors. They 
sit in their surplices in the eonfcssio.nals which arc 
backed againSl the pillars of the churches. Their 
presence invites you to enter them ; you have but to 
kneel down. The pricfl hears your sins through a 
small barred window. A number diflinguishes one 
confessional from another, so that you may know to 
whom you mufl complete the confession you have 
begun; and this enables you to avoid demanding 
absolution from a pricR who might sa-,- to you: 

On each side may be found tn'o groups of sinners 
awaiting their turn ; it is a case of who goes next, and 
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sometimes there are disputes as to who is to go into 
the box. There are muttered complaints again^ 
those who occupy the confessional for too long a 
time. 

The young girl who goes to confession with her 
mother takes care to cut it short, and the latter does the 
same ; all to foresail certain suppositions on either 
side. The confessors who have plenty of custom are 
not a little proud, and when they open their wooden 
huts they regard with satisfied eyes the troop of half- 
contrite penitents holding a book or a rosary in their 
hands. This troop is generally composed of women 
of the middle-classes, some sincere and others hypo- 
critical, and several old men thinking of their latter 
end, and of a good many servants whose mistresses 
would look upon them as thieves did they not go to 
confession. 

School children are forced to attend ; and when 
the confessor has heard one he absolves the whole 
band. 

Some confessors delight in the secret funftions of 
their ministry. They may do good ; they may do 
harm ; it is according to the man’s own charaSter. 
There are some who devote themselves to the purifying 
of the consciences of burglars, coach drivers, or 
chimney-sweeps. Mortal sins crudely assail their 
unamazed ears, while barely a yard away, delicately 
veiled sins, rather glimpsed at than avowed, thrill the 
auditory nerve without wounding it. 

MuSt a marquise kneeling at the prieSt’s feet, 
confess herself like a fishwife ? If the absolution be 
the same, nevertheless is not the tone of the confiteor 
very different ? But the confession of a woman of 
quality is a piece of good fortune that does not often 
come the way of a parish prieft. The ordinary con- 
fessors have lo^ the chart of the ways and windings 
of their darling sins ; they are only thoroughly con- 
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vcrsant with commonplace sins, which do not vary 
among the mass of the people, who wander from 
the path of virtue from habit rather than from 

Often when the confessional has been ignored for 
twelve or fifteen years, a man falls in love and wants 
to get married. He thinks that he may go Araight 
off to the altar, giving his hand to his beloved, and 
thence to the marriage-bed ; but without passing 
through the confessional there can be no sacrament, 
and no conjugal rejoicing* The happy moment is 
poAponed, ana the lover grows anxious. His sweet- 
ncart says laughingly to him : “ Have you been to 
confession? It docs not affcA me ... go .and make 
pour confession." To whom sh.all he go? Everything 
IS ready, the wedding portion, the fcaA, the bouquet, 
the bride, and he will have none of them if he aocs 
not go to confession beforehand. 

So it happens that wandering about a church he 
peeps from tnc comer of his eye at a confessional with 
Its pricA. He examines it, he enters it furtively, 
greatly embarrassed, but love which works miracles 
of all kinds obliges him to murmur the over his 

clasped hands. He has forgotten it ; all he knows is 
that he is in love and in a huny’. His mcmoiy* runs 
on love songs, hut has retained no formula for peni- 
tence. Neither can he say his nor his paur any 
better, though not a man who lacks words. But 
trained fathcr-confessors arc used to seeing bride- 
grooms arriving on the eve of their marriage. They 
guKS who they arc, and usually treat them fairly, 
satisfied as they arc with their temporary submission 
to the Church, and with the rather forced homage 
rendered to its power. 

^ they issue the licence with a good grace, lacking 
which they well know he would be unable to form the 
bond of his future happiness. 
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I he priesl nrpucr> thus: if he has the complaisaiicc 
te give the licence, jie knov/s that it will be followed 
by a mass, then by a baptism, and that the church will 
profit thereby. A good confessor liavitig treated a 
bridegroom ven* well under these conditions, tlic 
latter, holding his confessional certificate thought it 
v.'ould be amusing to retrace his ^eps and say to the 
j)rie^l, “ I do not know, iVJojisicur, if J have made 
a good confession, but you liave forgotten to give me 
a penance.” 'J'lie jiric^, who was a man of wit, made 
answer, ” Did you not tell me, Monsieur, that you were 
about to be married r ” 

Confessors have been libelled ; people have said 
that certain religious sold these indispensable licences 
for an cru of six /ivrtS, and a bottle of wine. There 
is no man who would be willing to ca^ dishonour on 
his calling, his person, or his mona^ci*}'-, for tJic bait 
of such a modciCl sum. A scandalous exception 
should not be taken for a custom. 

It is more seemly, instead of having recourse to 
this subterfuge, to go and find a prie^, and to tell 
him plainly what is the matter ; and out of twenty 
ecclesiastics nineteen will serve you with magnificent 
politeness and you will have no ground for com- 
plaint. 

No priesl may iiear confession without a faculty 
from his Archbishop. The nuns of Sainte-Catherine, 
rue Saint-Denis, having rejefted tlie confessor that 
the late Chri^ophe dc Beaumont had appointed them, 
and he having persifted in his refusal to remove the 
interdidlion from the pric^ tliey demanded, Aese 
holy women passed several years without either 
confession or communion. They awaited his death, 
and the new Archbishop has juft raised the inter- 
diftion from the prieft of their choice. 
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LITTLE SLACKJMOORS 

The monhey, which women doted on, allowed in 
their dressing-rooms and called to sit on their knees, 
Ins been relegated to the antechamber. 

The parrot, the greyhound, the squirrel, the Angora 
cat, have each in turn attained the next rank to the 
abbd, the magi^ratc, and the army officer. But these 
cherished beings have Joil their value all at once, and 
women have taken to little Blackamoors, These 
dusky Africans arouse no fear in beauty’s eyes ; they 
arc born in the bosom of slaver)'. But who is not the 
slave of beauty ? 

The little Black Boy never forsakes his fond 
miflrcss; burnt by the sun he appears only the more 
beautiful. He clambers on the knee of some charming 
woman, whose regard lingers on him with com- 
plaisance, His woolly head is pressed again^f her 
bosom, his lips arc laid on a rosebud mourn, and his 
ebony hands show up the dazzling whiteness of a 
snowy neck. 

The caresses of a little negro with his white teeth, 
thick lips and satin skin arc better than those of a 
spaniel or a pussycat. So he is preferred ; he is ever 
close to those charms which his childish hand unveils 
in w.inton sport, as if he were made to undcr^land all 
their value. And even while this dusky child is living 
in the lap of women who arc enamoured of his queer 
features and flattened nose, even whilc^ the gentle 
caress of a soft hand chailiscs him for his wayward- 
ness by some slight pat soon effaced by more ardent 
endearments, his fatner is groaning under the whip 
of a pitiless maAcr, and is toiling painfully in the 
sugar-cane fields. Meanwhile the little nigger drinks 
the sugar in the same cup with his laughing mifiress. 
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THE ANGLICISED FOP 

I T is the mode among our young men of to-day 
to copy the Englishman in his dress. A finan- 
cier’s son, a young man of family, a business 
clerk, wear the long narrow coat, the hat well down 
on the head, thick dockings, the full cravat, gloves, 
short hair, and carry a light cane. Nevertheless, none 
of them has ever seen England, neither do they 
underhand one word of English. 

All this is vep^ well, for to be thus clad entails clean 
linen and sobriety. But when you begin to discuss 
matters with the so-called Englishman, at the fir^ 
word you recognise an ignorant Parisian. He tells 
you we muft take Jamaica, and he does not know 
where Jamaica is situated ; he confuses India with the 
American continent ; he dresses like a citizen of 
London, walks with his head high, gives himself the 
airs of a republican ; but have a care not to enter into 
serious conversation with him, for you will find no 
more intelligence in his head than in that of a door- 
keeper at the Chatelet. 

My foolish youth, resume thy French exterior, 
resume thy lace, thy braided coat, and thy hair done in 
the fashion of the day ; ^ick a little hat under thine 
arm, and wear thy watches with their dangling 
charms. Other people’s clothes will not suffice thee 
for brains and character ; retain thy national co^ume 
which suits thee. ’Tis the co^ume for talking non- 
sense on all subjedls, displaying all the graces where- 
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with fhinc ignorance provides thee. Shall we never 
.adopt anything from the English save their dress? 
They have their fops, but their foppishness originates 
in pride, avhile ours is merely a yielding to childish 
vanit)*. They have their devotees of vice also, but 
fewer than has any other country' because in any other 
country* they would find themselves obliged to play 
the hypocrite. They arc thieves also, but their thieves 
possess some sense of jufticc; they do not despoil 
you entirely, they share with you, neither do they 
draw blood like the French thieves. M.*!)’ it be long 
before I am the viilim of an English thief! But our 
highway robbers arc no further advanced than our 
modish fops, imitators .as they .are of English 
ways. 



engraved on their windows in English letters. 

Our dandies wrap themselves in redingotes from 
London with their triple collars and small cape. Small 
boys have their hair dressed flat to the head and 
unpowdered. You may see their father leaving his 
house, clad in hc.av)' bro.ad-cloth, ^looping as he hurries 
in English fashion. 

For some time women have worn the elegant hat 
whose fashion has come to us from the banJ« of the 
Thames. Horse-racing at Vincennes reminds one of 
Newmarket, And finally we have scenes from Shake- 
speare put into verse by Monsieur Ducis, with admir- 
able efleft. So we arc no longer so afraid ofourencmics. 
We find ourselves familiarised with the forms we 
rcjcdicd with such arrogance and disdain thirty years 
ago. But have we adopted the bcsl ? Does there 
not remain something quite dificrent from Punch, 
jockeys, or even scenes from the great Shakespeare r 
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niK FOU.VDUNG HOSPITAL 

It is impossible to enter the Foundling Hospital 
without deep emotion. In one large room there are 
more tlten two hundred new-born infants, lying in 
snuiil cradles ranged side by side. These little innocent 
beings who, through shame, poverty, or want of feeling 
Jiavc been abandoned to this charitable in^itution, 
have all been deserted by their parents. To charity 
they v.‘ill own their fir^I drop of milk, and they would 
j)erish without the hand that has helped them. Could 
you hnd a more touching pi(5lurc in the whole world 
'I'o whom do these children belong ? A prince, a 
cobbler, a man of genius, or an imbecile may be their 
procrcators ; there beside a child of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau may slumber that of Cartouche ; in this 
creche, in these cribs side by side, the mofl ariftocratic 
blood may mingle with the mo^ degraded. What 
thoughts these ideas give birth to 1 Parted forever 
from their mother's brea^, deprived of the loving 
caresses, and the vigilance of her care, they will never 
receive those early lessons which are engraved so 
incffaceably on one’s memory ; they will never 
murmur that sacred word Mother. 

Should fate smile on them, should fortune load them 
with its gifts, they will never sit at tlieir father’s knees. 

Eight thousand children arc left at this place 
every year. They arc taken in at any time, without 
inquiry as to whence they come, and the following day 
they are sent away to the country in the care of paid 
nurses, who take two at a time. About half die in 
the firil two years. All these feeble creatures, marked 
at birth with the ^amp of poverty,^ swaddled in 
clothes that commiseration has cut out with its econom- 
ical scissors, are destined to a life of toil and hard work. 
The active charity which helps them to exist is yet 
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powerless, for the numbers weaken its resources, 
which though abundant become insufficient. It is 
very surprising that adoption, known to the Romans, 
rcspcficd by sav.age tribes, is not the cuiloni with us. 
The mass of poor people increases daily in proportion 
to the number or rich people; a law which would 
regulate adoption would doubtless prove to be one 
of the mofi useful in France to-day. The adopting 
father would have all the privileges of paternity 
without its sorrows, the adopted child would give up 
his father's name and all connefiion with his parentage. 
Who shall say that the passing of this kindly Afl 
would not throw a fresh light on the natural hiflorj- 
of mankind ? If we arc not more in^lrufled in this 
knowledge of mankind, it is because we have never 
followed up experiments so as to make them of use 
to coming generations. Who shall say, whether, by 
faking twenty boys born on the same day and in the 
same place, and bringing them up in the same way 
we should not .attain to some new and important 
discovery- ? And as good wine and delicious fruit arc 
diflinguished as being exceptionally good in certain 
years, may we not find that a given generation of 
men may prove more aflivc, more intelligent and 
more enlightened? 

1 have had occasion to note that men born in 1742 
have a touch of genius and madness, but that madness 
predominates; whereas in the preceding and following 
years sve find men of greater flability,^ I leave to 
imagination the task of developing this fruitful subjefl. 

1 merely indicate it. But if 1 am not miflakcn I per- 
ceive therein a mass of adv3nt.igc$ for the political 
and moral hiflory of mankind, v.'hich should serve 
more than ever to shed a light on all the strange 
modifications of our ftrange humanity. 
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CHRISTENING 

When n child is born it mu^I be chriftened, and the 
la\v expedls this within twenty-four hours. The 
chri^lening of a child demands the presence of a 
godfather and godmother which is sometimes a matter 
of embarrassment for the father. 

He asks your company with a slightly shamefaced 
air, for it is an annoyance one would gladly dispense 
with. Near relatives are expcflcd if there has been 
no quarrel with them, but nowadays these things 
arc not kept in the family. The godfather gives sugar 
plums to the godmother, and chri^cnings turn to 
the profit of the confectioners in the Rue des Lombards 
who should certainly have a particular respeCt for the 
firCl sacrament of tiie Church. The midwife never 
fails to say to the mother as she bears away the child 
to church, “ Madame, from a pagan we are going to 
make him into a Chri^ian.” 

Many a rich person, to cut the thing short, aCts 
like the very poorcCl, and takes the beadle of the parish 
for godfather, with the beggar woman in the porch 
for godmother. A beggar, for the sake of a crown, 
will respond before the prie^ for the Articles of Faith 
of a Marquis. 

The midwife covers the new-born child with a lace- 
edged baptismal veil, and the fir^l time we all go to 
church it is in the same co^ume. Every godfather 
has to recite the Creed, and ninety-eight out of a 
hundred cannot say it. The priest, that he may not 
afford the daily speftacle at the font of Catholics 
ignorant of their symbol of faith, allows it to be 
mumbled. 

A baptising curate who was rather more exaCIing 
and asked the godfather to recite the Creed in a loud 
and intelligible voice received for reply “ I remem- 
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bcr the air well enough but I have forgotten the 
words.” 

The pricA pours cold water on the child's head 
which sometimes makes trouble, and thereafter puts 
a grain of salt in his mouth ; sometimes the grain of 
salt is rather much and makes the child cr)', and it 
becomes purple in the face. The salt being super- 
fluous for the cfficac)' of the sacrament we leave it to 
natural philosophers to say whether a pinch of salt in 
a little mouth might not be prejudicial. 

After baptism comes lunch. A small tradesman 
has a child the more but he does not drink the less, 
and the latc^ member of his family departs for the 
countr)’sidc in the hands of its nurse. The father 
and mother will not sec it again for two years, and when 
they do, the child, fleeing their embraces, will fling 
itself into the arms of the pcas.int-woman whose 
milk it has drawn. 

Baptism is a vciy jmport.ant ceremony; it is a civil 
aft which may determine the exigence, rank and for- 
tune of the individual. He will be obliged to produce 
this baptismal aft at every turn of his life; the Icaft 
transposition, the IcaA miftakc, may have inflnitc 
consequences; it requires many formalities to redress 
a miftakc in an aft of this kind ; so it cannot be per- 
formed with too much care. 

Should the miftakc concern the sex of the child, 
even so, in spite of all evidence, recourse muft be had 
to suthorky to correft the miilake. If k touches us 
to sec on the parish regifter the name of the King's 
son inscribed under the date of the day of his birth, 
and interposed between two obscure names, recalling 
the fundamental cqualit}' of all the children of men, 
it docs not arouse the same intcreft in us to sec the 
Dauphin's chriftening robe carried with pompous 
ccrc.mony to Versailles by the Papal Nuncio amid 
the beating of drums. 
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The King’s household under arms to mark the 
passage of the hallowed chri^lcning robe of the heir 
to the throne, sTirikcs the imagination less than this 
register, where the monarch has inscribed his son’s 
name as brother to the child la^ entered. 


JFORKING DAI'S 

In Catholic countries fca^-days occupy a fourth part 
of tlie year. Thirteen to fourteen have ju^ been 
done away with, after half a century of discussion. 
There were sometimes five one after the other, and 
fairly often three. They ought all to have been po^- 
poned till the Sabbath Day, but super^ition has fought 
hard, and the good cause is but half gained. 

Do you know which body of people would be mo^ 
annoyed with a general reform, and whose opinions 
are mo^ opposed to it ? The ordinary farm labourer, 
because on those days the Church allows him to visit 
the ale-house, and there many drunkards are to be 
found getting rid of the whole week’s wages. 

The people call working-days the days on which 
the shops are open, a di^indlion unknown to society, 
every day in the week being the same to these as 
regards pleasures. 

The crowds of people on any feaft-day in the 
Champs-Elys^es and on the Boulevards should be 
seen ; for there you may observe, the varicoloured 
^Iream of passers-by, who afford a Grange medley 
of countenance and apparel. There you may 
notice that what I have already observed and written 
concerning the anxious, worried, careworn air of the 
average Parisian, is true ; and that the visitor of 
sixty years ago who attributed to him those happy, 
gay, and debonair manners, would not be authorised 
to speak thus of him now, for there is a changed and 
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md.mchoh' conAraint about our Parisian of to-da)*. 
I write ot the lower middle class, the largci^ class 
of all, whose manners and appearance seem to denote 
a suffering endurance, the indication of a painful and 
hard i^rugglc for life* The working-class seems to 
me to be gayer at work than at play. Nothing aAon- 
ishes one more than to see them crowding into the 
public parks, and doing nothing all the afternoon 
but wander about the paths, and sit on benches and 
diairs. You can see they arc powerless to create 
amusement for themselves, and that a fca^^-day is for 
these classes ^ill a day when there is no money to 
spend; for the warning of approaching taxation 
issued by the terrible tax-colledor, and his threats to 
prosecute, seem written on c\*cry face. 

The receiver of taxes is a perpetual kill-joy, a slern 
autocrat, a sort of financier %Yho5C business has juft 
been set tjp, and who will pursue the tax-payer even 
to his mother’s womb. His treatment is arbitrarj*, 
and however much you may say to him, ’* I am worth 
verj- little,” he will uphold to you, that vou will do 
very well for his purpose. As soon as his price is 
fixed, nothing can alter if, not even unexpefted 
calamity. liven death pa)'s a poll-tax, has your life 
but lifted two weeks of the financial year. 


QVR :>UTRO,KS 

I'hc accepted term for something that used to have 
a less honest name. 

Tlicrc arc matrons of several kinds. Kept women 
of the firft flight have their nuirons who bear them 
company cvenavhere. For a well-known aftress or 
for a dancer she is a companion, for the poor girl or 
for Fomc wandering beauty who goes from show to 
show looking for adventures, a matron is a fofter- 
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mother and exploiter. These matrons are no longer 
under the necessity to praftise the art of seduftion; 
the science of modern manners, a ta^e for vice, and 
poverty, that evil counsellor, easily lead to them an 
infinity of young women. 

Matrons who work the decoy make advances to 
every pretty workgirl they perceive. They keep a 
sort of lodging-house, and it is to their houses that the 
small tradeswomen and shopgirls of every kind resort, 
who for the sake of dress and finery go and pass a 
night with your matron. The great extent of the 
capital enables them to conceal the irregularity of 
their conduct from their relatives or guardians ; they 
seem chaste, but are so only in appearance, and 
women, who ‘in the world have every outward ap- 
pearance of decency resort to these houses whose 
freedom is much to their liking. 

Others of these matrons keep li^s of addresses and 
call up girls as they want them ; and carry them in a 
cab of a morning to elderly bachelors who are house- 
bound, or gouty, or bored, or to younger men whose 
senses want sharpening. Experience having taught 
them the caprices and fancies of men, they teach 
their girls to play any and every part. The dressmaker 
becomes a village girl ju^t arrived in town ; A needle- 
woman a shy rustic, who has fled from the cruelty 
of her ^epmother; their words respond to their 
get-up, and as our pleasures depend much on our 
imagination, men are no less satisfied because deceived. 

Now we come to the matrons who do things on a 
grand scale. You will find in their seraglios at one 
time and another the ma^mered^ the artificial^ the 
simpleton, the lively, the pert, the much-sought-after, 
the bird-like, the giddy, the haughty, the frivol, the 
frisky, the decked-out, the smart. 

You will find every shade. You may call for plump 
or slender, ardent or sulky, pale or passionate, or 
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even for a charmer with a limp ; and jufl as in a 
every ^^allion has his name, so here, ever)* woman 
has her nickname to indicate her shape and her 
ilylc. 

Matrons doing smaller business and who cannot 
afford large rooms or sumptuous bedding, set up more 
mode^l jera^IioSy where girls arc boarded and fed. 
The money they take goes to the mother-abbess, 
who talks continually of the gratitude due to her and 
how she has polished their countr)* manners. They 
owe her all they make. If they have linen to wear in 
the house, a mantle for summer, a fur cloak for winter, 
a silk dress to wear at the Ambigu " or the 
'* Varict^s to whom do they owe these benefits? 
Ry rights they should wear a smock and an apron, 
go With rough and dirt)* hands, wash dishes and 
sleep with waggoners ; and should they have the 
impertinence to wish to sh.irc in the takings! Their 
business is to altra^l the visitors and get ribbons for 
themselves, for ribbons in the language of the house 
signify a particular generosity which marks con- 
tentment. 

At laR we come to the infamous ^rcct-walkers, 
who arc old and ruined women issued from hospital, 
and wrinkled under the weight of their vices. Even 
as a cannon-ball may have left some pensioner but the 
half of his bod)', so the contagion of debauch has but 
half dc^lroycd these decrepit victims of vice. Hut they 
Uve, they isk 

incontinence and its daily spcflacic, they pick up men 
by inflin^^ and by need; they walk the Greets on 
behalf of the girls m the houses, as the latter have but 
one pair of shoes perhaps and a white petticoat. 
Can they trail their onh* garments in t.hc mud? 
I'he slrcct-*.%alkcn brave tie gutters on their behalf. 

I'liere is a tacit police regulation which forliids 
anv matron to receive a virgin into her house. She 
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mu^ be deflowered before she enters the house of 
frequentation, and if such a girl happens not to have 
been so, the inspector of police is instantly informed. 

This lail phrase may perhaps excite laughter, but 
wrongfully. I am writing quite seriously. The 
resT:ri6lion was to establish a certain amount of order 
even in the mid^l of disorder. To guard again^ 
greater abuses, to proteft innocence and weakness, 
and to prevent an over-bold indulgence in vice from 
destroying the civil tie, the sacred bond of family. 

And so no father can complain — his child’s ill- 
condudl is never commenced in that particular place ; 
this is a great point and everyone who refleSls muSt 
remark it and give credit to the police. 

It would take a painter to outline the symbolic 
grades representing all the women-traffickers of Paris ; 
we can but sketch it. 

At the top are the haughty and ambitious women 
who aim at financiers and men in governmental 
positions. They coldly calculate what they can make 
out of the weaknesses of the great. 

Immediately below them are the opera girls, 
dancers, and adtresses, half from sentiment, half from 
interest, who begin to introduce feeling into an aflhir 
where it formerly had no place. 

Next we have the semi-respeSlable middle class, 
encouraging the advances of the friend of the house, 
generally with the husband’s consent ; a dangerous 
and untrustworthy crew who hide their adultery in 
deceitful colours and usurp an eSteem of which they 
are unworthy. 

And in the mid^ of this amphitheatre we have 
set out figure the innumerable housekeepers, and 
ostensible maid-servants, and the re^ of the varied 
crowd. As one’s gaze continues downwards we see 
the shopgirls, the dressmakers’ assistants, the milliners 
hands, the sempSlresses, girls who have their own 
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room and whom a shade of diAtnflion marks off from 
the courtesan. Thc^* have less art, love pleasure, give 
themselves up to it, and do not encroach on the 
predous time that should be ^iven to their o«*n .and 
other people’s duties. Kced &cm, divert them, and 
they arc content. Should they allow themselves a lover 
in addition their double dealing goes no further 
than that. 

As our gaze descends lower we espy the disorderly 
ranks of public women who shamelessly show them- 
selves in windows and doorw.iys, and advertise their 
l.iscivjous charms in the public w.iys. *Thc)* arc 
hired like a hackney cab, .at so much an hour. 

There arc ver)* surprising changes among these 
women, changes which may take them from the foot 
to the top ot the pyramid. They go up and down 
even as cnancc brings them .a proteflor of greater or 
less means. Caprice, charm, or some whispered word 
may bring it .about that a young woman disd.iincd 
the evening before and sc.arcely looked at, may be 
chosen before all her companions. A fortnight later 
she rolls along in a shining carriage on the same 
Boulcwrd where she vainly solicited followers. 

Some clerk at 1500 francs a year who had given 
her supper in his garret, will recognise her ana will 
scarce believe his eyes. 

Another daughter of fortune falls Kick into in- 
digence after a short life of luxur}’, and falls perhaps 
to the lot of some lackey who n*as her sen'ant six 
months before. 

Who 5h.ill say what causes these vicissitudes? 
Who can know exa^lly why the late Mademoiselle 
Deschamps mounted to that degree of opulence which 
afforded her the insolent luxurv' of trimming the 
cushions of her fiool with Engfish point lace, and 
adorning her horses* harness with imttation i'.oncsr 

An opera girl recently deceased left an immensity 
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of furniture and a considerable sum of money. Had 
she mole beauty and wit than another? No. Sprung' 
from the very lowe^ class of the people, de^iny 
showed her its extraordinary favours, de^iny which 
in this world of ours raises up, ca^s down, and main- 
tains or overturns minivers and wantons. 

The populace much regrets the sped:acle of the 
ride on the donkey’s back, a pleasure offered them 
sometimes by solemn decree of parliament. It meant 
the exemplary punishment of these matrons who, 
in the naive words of a great lawyer, “ make a trade 
of seducing the daughters of good houses 

But an example was generally made of some un- 
fortunate woman whose mini^rations had been 
extended to young women of no fortune. It did not 
reach such as, in the exercise of their profession, had 
fed the fancies of princes, bishops, and foreigners. 

This is what it was like and such as I have seen it. 

Before marched a drummer, then came a sergeant 
with a pike, then a groom leading a donkey by the 
bridle ; seated back to front on the long-eared beaft 
was the matron, or procuress, her face turned to the 
tail ; a ^traw crown arti^ically adorned her head, and 
on her back and on her bosom was hung a placard 
on which was written in large charafters : “ M.aquerelle 
■puhlique." 

You may imagine the tumult of joy in the crowd, 
flinging their dirty caps in the air and bringing up 
the rear of the procession with their booings and 
licentious outcries ! 

For some years was this indecent speftacle to be 
seen ; it only served to ^tir up evil thoughts and gave 
the populace an opportunity for indulging in gross 
andydirty language. The placard read and interpreted 
became a scandal to the chaste ears of innocent young 
women. Moreover it was nothing to the woman 
herself. She felt the shame of it no more than the 
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donkey nhich bore her. Women of this kind brave 
the police .igents and their argus eyes more boldty 
than men because, apart from their conneflion with 
them, a secret inflinft tells them that sinning as they 
do againft themselves and againfl the laws of religion, 
they arc no danger to the laws of the State which is 
the concern of the police. Also they may be said to 
have guessed that the police in Paris arc in continual 
want of their assiAance, and if the place did not swarm 
with them arriving from all sides, far and near, they 
avould have to be called in from all parts to supply a 
town avhich cannot be allowed to want, an a for 
reasons. Indeed .1 certain pai^or having complained 
to the lieutenant of police that his parish was infe^cd 
with immoral women, the magiilratc coolly replied 
Moffsi^ar /f Curt^ I want three thousand more. 

All this reads oddly enough ; but it makes a necessary' 
part of a piflurc of the capital city. I could not pass 
over in silence what is of public notoriety. 

I have spoken of what may be seen and of what 
flrikcs ever}* eye : the refl may be guessed. My hand 
shall not draw back the curtain. 

This disorder of which I present a sketch is common 
to ever}* grc.nt town. It has always cxiflcd ; but to-day 
it has grown to such a point that it draws the attention 
of cvcr}'onc concerned for the public good. Men 
given up to open vice wither witnout fruit. Women 
lose their nature and become evil and pernicious, 
mfluencinc the men who fcec^ucnt their company^ 
And finally, the scandalous and revolting spectacle 
of open proilitution becomes a doubh* fatal contagion. 

The original-minded Ucstif dc la Kretonne has 
proposed in his Pcrr.cfr^fhc a plan for courtesans 
of cvc.*^’ kind, whereby libcrtinagc showing its head 
in the market-place shall not do fo under the gaze 
of mothers and daughters, nor insult public deccnc}*. 
It should not be impossible to adopt his plan in some 
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measurCj and by new laws, fitted to the spirit of the 
age, to correa: a public vice that necessarily entails the 
ruin of moral ideas. 

Beyond all we should have recourse to modern 
researches in chemi^ry, to kill, if possible, the poison 
introduced into the blood of our youth by these women, 
who, in the name of Venus, spread the poison fires of 
Tisiphone. Reform will be difficult ; it asks for cool 
judgment and a truly philosophical way of looking 
at things, but it is becoming absolutely necessary. 
It is intolerable that a seductive but infe^ed woman 
should attack a young man in the ^reet, showing him 
charms fit to inflame a man even of ripe years ; and 
that she should be permitted to rob an unhappy 
father in one moment of the fruit of eighteen years 
education and care. No, it mu^l not be that a married 
man hitherto faithful, may meet, any evening, with 
women displaying in their gait a voluptuousness 
never observable in a respedfable mother of a family. 
Let us veil these objects of temptation from every 
eye ; let us remove them ; the mere word which drops 
from the mouth of the pro^itute and reaches the ear 
of innocence, is even more dangerous than her allure- 
ment. For the word carries the contempt for decency. 

If the la^ aft of debauch be hidden why not the 
firft ? It is not vice which ftifles virtue but its fatal 
publicity. 

Read, ye adminiftrators, read seriously the Forno- 
graphe of Restif de la Bretonne. 


CAGED ANIMALS . 

The poorer the people in Paris, the more dogs, 
cats and birds they possess, all mixed up in one srnall 
room. You can smell them from afar. The majority, 
notwithftanding police regulations, rear quantities of 
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rabbits in their hovels, which they feed on cabbage 
leaves picked up in the ilrccts; they ultimately cat 
these rabbits, and the food renders them pale and 
sallow. They live with these ,cvil-smclling broods, 
which they force into breeding rapidly so as to supply 
their tables with food ; the hutch is close to the bed, 
and from the box where these rabbits arc enclosed 
to the spit on which they arc roaSed, is but a diflance 
of six icet. Children breathe this fetid air, and it is 
poverty svhich has given rise to this noisome praflicc. 
When the tax-collc£lor's clerk calls, holding his nose, 
he is offered a rabbit in payment. Who would have 
thought that the Paris rabbit was bred under the 
tiles, an animal which, in natural conditions, burrows 
underground ? 

Tailors, shoemakers, silver-chasers, embroiderers, 
dressmakers, all the scdcnl.aty workers, keep some 
animal shut tip in a cage, as if they wanted it to share 
the monotony of their own slavery. It may be a magpie 
battened in a tiny cage, and the poor thing spends its 
svhotc life from morn till eve fluttering and beating its 
wings to be free. The tailor looks at the captive 
magpie, and avants it always with him. 

All svorking-class women, especially old maids, 
own dogs svho dirty the flairs, and this disgufling habit 
is forgiven on every hand, because in Paris we like 
dogs better than clean fbirs. And have you not seen 
ladies, ladies painted and well-dressed, leading their 
pet dogs for a walk and leaving their children to the 
servants ? 


When a poor man does not take his dog out with 
him for fear of losing it, or because he is going too 
far afield, he s.huts it up, and the animal whines 
miserably till his maflrr returns; he diflurbs the 
neighbou!^, and a bergar's dog, should his mailer 
be negl^ed, lets it be known in varying notes m 
the whole r.eichbaurhood. ’ ° 
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^ Another fellow hangs a parrot in his window, and 
his neighbour, who is ^udying hi^ory, medicine, or 
music, has his ears pierced with the bird’s shrill and 
monotonous chatter. 

All these animals, of far too great a number, do 
not add to the health or the tranquillity of the town. 
Mo^ habitations reek of them ; but what is deplorable 
is that they share the bread allotted to the children 
of the poor man, who seems to have adopted and 
multiplied them in inverse ratio to his means. 


GOING ON FOOT 

This will soon be looked upon as ignoble. Never- 
theless men of genius of every kind walk ; wit may 
ride, but genius goes on foot. 

When a man of talent, ill-favoured of fortune, 
leaves a drawing-room full of carriage folk, as he 
crosses the paved courtyard where the idle horses 
champ their bits and blow the froth from their noftrils, 
he glides shamefacedly between the motionless wheels ; 
looking for his creaking conveyance in the ^reet, he 
flings himself into its shabby box half confusedly, 
and without daring to look behind him. Should the 
torches on the gilded coaches shed a light on his 
unfortunate equipage, he dares not bow to the ladies 
as they pass, the very ladies with whom he has been 
conversing but five minutes ago. 

The mou^ached coachman looks down upon the 
chaise at thirty sous an hour, and on whatever it may 
contain, be it Homer or Plato. 

Now', a carriage is the aim of every man struggling 
on the difficult road to success. On his firSl successful 
venture he sets up a chaise which he drives himself; 
on his second success comes the closed-up coach ; 
on his third — a coach for my lord, a coach for my 
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adopted the sy^em of considering only bachelors who 
own a carriage, and, taking it all in all, they are 
right. 

For how can a woman exi^t without horses In a 
space of twelve hours mu^l she not have visited the 
opera, a play, a fair, have attended a ball, and gambled 
at^ faro ? Neither is it possible for her to miss 
miniver’s reception any more than a dance. Women, 
leading the mo^I dissipated of lives, and seen every- 
where, lead an exigence as mobile as their features. 

So the hr^ tiling a provincial should do, has he 
but an income of 10,000 livres^ is to procure a carriage; 
it will co^ him no more tJian 100 ecus a month, and 
people will know how to make use of him. He will 
pay for the carriage but never ride in it. All the better 
for him; should he use this touch of diplomacy he 
will get on. Taking it all in all, a carriage that he is 
obligingly willing to lend will become an economy 
for him ; should he determine not to go to tlie expense 
he will face ruin. 

Some bachelors only hire a carriage in the winter ; 
in summer they go on foot, talking of fine weather, 
but tlie truth is •^ey only have 1800 livres to spend 
in this way. Forced to choose between tlie two 
seasons, they ^ep into their carriage on the ist of 
December and descend from it on the 31^!: of May, 
when society goes into the countr}^ But it is a weighty 
problem to decide, when one has but 1800 /iv;rs to 
spend, which of tlie two seasons one should prefer. 
There is a for and again^ on tlie subjeft, and the 
matter ^ill remains undecided. One young man 
plays both parts, of Ca^or and Pollux. One day he 
is on Olympus, one day in the mud below; now he 
splashes others, next day he is splashed. Now merit, 
talent, genius, and virtue and all tlie virtues that you 
can imagine put togetlier, are as notliing lodged in tlie 
carcass of a pede^rian. Suppose the exadl contrary to 
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be the ease; let him roll b) sn an elegant cnrrnge, lo 
and behold! c\cr 5 door flics open to him, and c\cr)* 
ghnee is a caress, and his position is assured. Alas! 
^\c poor mortals arc so madcl 


li.lLLETS 

The lover of nature and of reality has probably 
often asked \shat a certain ballet means, \sherc arms 
arc \M%cd and feet lifted without an) conscious 
design, when m fa£t there is dancing for dancing*s 
sake alone. 

The arts arc so much the slate of a childish and 
recurrent rcnifinc tliat for a long time on the opcntic 
Aage leaps and poflurings, framed positions, vague 
and undecided movements, red, blue, and green 
masks, Inv c all appeared in turn ; and no one suspcflcd 
then, that art could make micrcflmg aflion of an this, 
and finely expressed in dancing. It was maintained 
then that a LilUt was merely a circle of dances in 
perpetual and purposeless motion, whose ^Icps were 
meaningless. 

Ihc) were far removed from seeing, even spcaila- 
tiv cl) , that a dance maj form a hv mg picture, graceful, 
and animated, and ma) build up piaurcs, var) them 
at will, and even rise as high as the rendering of 
human passions. '1 he more this language is con- 
strained and rcslriflcd, the more expressive it is. The 
silence of pantomime, far from lessening subtlety 
and vjtalit), appears to aid them v iih the gefiures and 
the quick anil ingenious movements it has invented. 
In this dumb show the hindrances ‘cem but to lend 
fire lo eloquence, and in these af^o^'s the wl ole bodv 
seems but a \a*cc ard an eloquent tongue, the foot 
speaks 35 well as the eve; feeing is slown in the 
finest shades, the soul escapes into ever) tu’^n of the 
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body, everything’ is thought out, definite and pictur- 
esque, everything is a charafteriClic picture and 
immortalises it ; there is nothing false and nothing 
ambiguous. 

And what pleasure it is to see a certain movement, 
rapid and fugitive as a flash of lightning, render with 
clarity a feeling so delicate and fine. Love, fear, and 
despair can change their physiognomy and express 
all they desire to express ; one is no longer deceived 
by the deception, for deception seems no longer to 
exi^ when a man’s lips are closed. 

The ancients carried this art to a degree of per- 
fection unknow'n to us. Batylus, Pilades and Hylus 
divided Rome into theatrical faCtions. Hi^orians 
when telling us of the lively transports their panto- 
mimes excited, say they nearly led to civil wars. 
Noverre, in our day, is the firCt to have taken dancing 
seriously; he has overcome the opposition always 
shown by the prejudiced to any novelty of invention. 
He had the courage to face it, and enlarged the scope 
of his art, and from that moment it has deserved 
consideration as an important feature of the drama. 

Noverre’s genius made mock of black 'm^^jianniered 
dresses^ and top-boots ; and historical and graceful 
pictures, full of expression, majeSty and grandeur, 
have succeeded to the insipid caricatures which 
formerly usurped our admiration. 

The modern ballets are no longer all caper-cutting 
and entre-chats. A lively and animated dumb show 
serves to form new and moSt interesting scenes ; its 
success is so prodigious that pantomime has been 
approved in other theatres, and it is even feared that 
it may Stifle all other forms of dramatic art. 

This branch of art, mute but eloquent, has^ an 
attraction for us which holds our minds in subjec- 
tion. 
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THE SCHOOL OF SUECBUr 

For a long time surgeons have been classed with 
barbers; it \s*as a moit injurious classification and 
should end. 

The foundation of a school of pra6^icc, or for 
disscflion, is a public benefit which cannot be too 
highly praised. 

This school owes much to the illu^rious pro- 
tci\ion both of I^uis XV and I-ouis XVI. More 
than 800 indents assiil at the lessons. Ihc audience 
is composed of members of the fraternity, and barbers* 
assi<Iants wearing their white jackets, and one will 
retain a quarter of what he has been taught, another 
a sixth, and they ultimately apply this knowledge as 
bcA they ntay. Some poor wretches have to nay for 
their apprenticeship at the demonilrations, out no 
one can oc skilful at the beginning. 

A corpse from Iliectre h laid on the black marble 
fable, and 800 men see the inside of some poor fellow's 
body who yc<^crday w'as regarded of none. Fuf the 
imprint of the Creator is on this poor body, as on 
that of his monarch. 

In a period of forty years the members of this school 
have written five volumes of Icflurcs on fa€Is relating 
to surgen*. Five volumes reem ver)' little; but all 
the is st^d it hst been trsiishicd 

into many languages. 

On the ITurs^ay in each week the surgeons give 
two hours to diseusring the pros and cons of some 
point in their profession. 'Ihe School of Surger}' 
nas o.nc peculiar adi* 3 ntagc; it admits of no ho.noran* 
members; all meml>ers arc free and perfcd^Iy equal. 
Those who arc not in a condition to compete in the 
ad\*anccment cf their art, r.e%’cnhelcss attend all the 
Ifclures pun^lilioujly, not only to Icam, but to p.*^ofir 
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by the wisdom of others in the everyday treatment 
of patients committed to tlieir care; it is a course of 
dcmon^lration which is always open and which 
serves to guide unceasingly the eye and the hand of 
the operator. 

Every Thursday there are theoretical dissertations 
on surgical cases, and there is, moreover, the advantage 
of having under the same roof a hospital of twenty-two 
beds, wiicre the rarest surgical cases are treated free ; 
so that a man gets theory and praftice at one and the 
same time; for in surger}", as in all pradical sciences, 
there is the science and the technique, and really to 
succeed one musT: be allied with the other. 

This particular hospital is a place of real indrudion, 
because nothing is done without the professors having 
lird given their opinions on it, and considered what 
needs be done and what mud be left undone, and 
therefore the mod valuable and important observations 
have been made there. 

When a man, even of the lowed class is attacked 
by a disease, whether serious or out-of-the-common 
run, and calling for surgical treatment, he immediately 
becomes an objed of the greated attention. The 
more pitiless nature has been to him, the more help 
the surgeon hadens to offer him, and he meets with 
a scrupulous and careful treatment which a millionaire 
with all his gold could probably not command. It 
is a remarkable sight to see all these men of talent 
gathered round some poor fellow who has an out-of- 
the-way fradu're. He is fortunate in his misfortune ; 
he gets cured, becaitse the accident has developed 
into a special case ; had he merely had a cold on his 
ched he would have been despatched to the Hotel 
Dieu, but his illness is intereding to the surgeon 
and the surgeon can perform miracles. 

So the unfortunate gets his reward, but it neces- 
sitates his being in some large town like Paris. A 
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few days after the accident a porter will shoulder his 
heavy burden again, while elsewhere a man surrounded 
by every comfort will probably perish, however little 
his ease may exceed the ordinar)*. 'I'hc mar\*cls of 
science arc praflised on a beggar who is brought back 
to life merely to continue his begging. The progress 
of surgery* continues to grow, and every* original 
discovery is added to the common ^ore. What the 
surgeons have done is never concealed, and every thing 
is judged in the full light of day. 

The School of Surgery* is neither dircflly nor 
indircflly allied with the faculty of medicine ; they* arc 
two very* diflinfl bodies, who each work separately. 
The work docs not overlap, although thej* appear 
to have the same bearing and (end visibly to the same 
end. 

Anatomy, though so carefully cultivated, has yet 
not supplied medicine with any really important 
obscn'ations. One may scnipulously examine a corpse, 
yet the necessities on which life depends escape one ; 
the corpse is laid flat, the organisation which held it 
upright escapes our knowledge. AllthcanatomiRshavc 
failed to find out how our digestions work, how the 
chyle IS charged with blood; how this blood feeds 
the brain, and renders it the organ of our thoughts; 
and how in another reservoir it scn'cs the purpose of 
generation. 

Anatomy maj* cure a sword wound, but will prove 
powerless when the invisible dart of a particular 
miasma has pcnciraicd beneath our skin, between 
surgery* and medicine lies an infinite gap vhich 
nothing can fill. 

ITe description of discoveries made by anatomy, 
a knowledge of the laws of nature laboriously acquired 
during :ooo years, has been given us by Mor.rieur 
la:i5us, and or.e is fomewhat aitonished to see the 
I fth centun* has been the Irai'. fruitful in difcoscrics, 
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although the scnlpel hus continually been at work on 
thousands of corpses all over Europe. 

^ Notwith^anding the profound attention it has 
given to anatomy, surgery is not a charadleri^ic of 
this age, as it formerly figured in centuries marked 
by great discoveries ; the curative method is farther 
advanced. 

What refledlion all this gives rise to ! We lose 
ourselves in the labyrinth of our material bodies, we 
have deciphered the ruder parts, and its smaller 
machinery is unknown to us. 

How arc we to read the true book of nature v/hile 
the interior of our bodies, so expertly examined on 
every point, ^ill only means a li^l of names to us ! 
The differences which lie between the body that is 
exclusively nervous and the irritability which is 
exclusively muscular, serve to demonstrate that the 
history of anatomy is one of scattered discoveries, 
isolated, objectless, lacking cohesion, and which 
shed but a dim light on physiology. The knowledge 
of the nature of man in relation to the healing of all 
his maladies, obviously belongs to another science. 
Is it physics, or is it chemistry, which is to have the 
glory, through its hypotheses, of wiping out the 
Sterile nomenclature of anatomy and of depriving it 
of this dead and impassable physiognomy which it 
seems to have caught from the corpses it mutilates ; 
and of banishing these dead terms only fit to serve a 
catalogue of words ? 


RARITIES 

The moSt painful research will fail to find every 
treasure hidden in every branch of the sciences and 
arts. 

Every searcher in whatever line will find an in- 
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cxhaufiibic fund of things to look at; medals, books, 
piflurcs, antiques, shells, Clamps, may each become 
the sole ocajpation of a lifetime. 

A sn\'ant after living in l\iris for many jears, may 
leave it forgetting something he ought to have seen. 
Often, after twcnty-fix'c years’ ^udy, one makes 
fresh and uncxncflcd discoveries. Death often opens 
these richly furnished cupboards, these unknoum 
and hidden repositories. On breaking the seals, the 
inventor)' taken a^lonishcs and amarcs the spe^ator; 
one has difHculty in imagining hoxv .a man can have 
had sufHcicnt leisure to amass so many things; but 
time, money, patience, and above ail infatuation, 
have gone to the composition of these great colleflions. 

The sale of the Pompadour’s furniture ladled the 
whole )ear, and the xxcaith of the four nuarters of the 
world seemed to have been raked together to provide 
the obje^s of luxura*, fantasy, and magnificence, 
found in this rare co(le£lion. One saw* it with ad- 
miration and aflonishment. A Chinese, a Turk, an 
Arab, a Cheber, may visit one’s natixe toxxn and find 
someone they can talk xxith. Moses, Zoroafler, 
Abraham, M.ihomct and Confucius have but to come 
again and they will find their interpreters. As for 
liomcr, Euripides, and Dcmoslhcnes, it is so usual 
to hear their speech, xxhether well or ill spoken, that 
it IS no longer a diRinflion. 

Special talent is no less common. A cripple has no 
aewx; Nloe.slcu.r lAutetx^ w.lU wxiUc Kim, owe wKlcK Ke 
can use; another has no leg . . . Monsieur Perrier 
xxill make him one on xxhich he can go up and doxx-n 
flairs. 

Other talents quite unique in their xxay arc oxer- 
looked. Who knoxxs, for inslancc, that a certain 
xoung Edy, Madc.’r.oHellc Biheron, can make arti- 
ficial fkeletons ro perfcflly that they arc taken for 
real? The muscles and rcncs are rendered x^ith 
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a^lonishing truthfulness; her materials arc her own 
secret ; you would say it was wax ; but you can hold 
these anatomical figures to the fire without damaging 
them, you can let them drop on tlic floor without 
breaking them. The author of this a^onishing work 
will name you all the parts of the long framework in 
Greek and in Latin. Pupils follow a course of anatomy 
under her, and that without being overtaken by the 
disgu^ which is occasionally insurmountable in those 
W'ho have to sec and handle remains which seem to 
shrink from tiie hand which touches them. 

One can pick up much knowledge without being 
at further expense than the companionship of savants, 
a communicative people ; and the Baron de Holberg 
has said, not without reason, tJiat “ there is nothing 
in Paris cheaper than sense and nothing dearer than 
folly.” 

You may sec in many an interior a pompous pile 
of well-housed books, but they are little read ; their 
owners are proud of tlicir bindings and do not lend 
them ; they seem to fear leil another may benefit by 
the knowledge tliat they themselves do without. But 
there are many others equally di^inguished by birth 
and learning who do not blush to be the librarians 
of their own libraries and make a pleasure of com- 
municating and spreading the illumination they 
afford. 

Should you suffer an accident, art comes to your aid. 
We all know the wounded soldier’s artificial arm; 
but if they have left you only four fingers’ length of 
thigh at the hip, the ftump will be fitted into a pse 
which forms the upper part of your artificial thigh, 
and a single movement of the hip suffices to imprint 
on the various parts of this extraordinary machine 
the different movements which imitate those of nature. 
Thigh movements are worked by the help of fteel 
blades which lie along the thigh and so form mobile 
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hinges of ever}’ hind which make you move your 
knee, your foot, and even the foes you do not possess. 

Go, therefore, unfortunate viflims of the furies 
of war, and the caprice of Kings, go and find com- 
pensation for your loA limbs in tne false legs and 
thighs made by the artificial limb makers of our day. 
Art, with amazing skill, has learnt to repair what 
the thunderbolt ot the bullet has carried away. 


GRtSETT^S 

We give the name of ** gnsette '* to a young girl 
who, lacking family and fortune, is obliged to work 
for her living, and has only the work of her own hands 
to rely on. 'fhese girls arc trimmers of hats, dress- 
makers, and workers in fine linen, etc., and they form 
the greater part of this class. All these daughters of 
people in a ver}* small w.ay of life, accuAomed from 
their childhood to work ilrenuouslj' for their hare 
subsidence, leave their povcrty-drickcn parents at 
the age of eighteen years, and take rooms for them- 
selves; and live in their own way ; a privilege which the 
daughter of the fairly wcII-toAlo middle class parent 
does not share. She has to day decently at home 
with her autocratic mother, her pious aunt, and her 
old grandmother who talks of what was done in her 
day, and her old uncle who repeats the same things 
over and over again. Cfoisicred fikc thi's in her 
father's home, the daughter of the middlc-ela;s parent 
may wait for the husband who never comes, hhould 
there be several siders, the modedy of their marriage- 
I'ortions tempts no one, and all their happiness is 
iirnitcvi to smartening themselves up on Sundays, 
wearing their bed dresses, and walking with the 
family in the gardens of the TuilcHes. 

A working girl is happier in her poi’crty than the 
lot 
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d:\uqhtcrs of the " l}oiirgcois She finds her freedom 
nt nn npc v/hen her chnrms nre nt their bc^l, her 
Very indigence giver, her freedom, nnd her happiness 
Cf5mes nov.' nnd again from having Jiad no marriage- 
porfion. She secs nothing but subjccfiion, work, and 
poverty in mnrr)-ing with a man of her class, and 
early adopts the spirit of independence. 

After the more pressing necessities of life comes 
that of dress ; vanity, as bad a counsellor as poverty, 
whispers in licr ear that she iias the resources of youtfi 
nnd prettincss to add to what she earns by her needle. 
What virtue can resist this double temptation ? And 
so liberty })ecomcs licence. Under the colour of her 
trade she follows her caprice nnd soon meets some 
friend, some man, who takes a fancy to her and takes 
her under jiis protedion. Some have been known to 
play a quite brilliant j>art, however t ran si tor)' ; those 
wiio liavc any sense save something and marr}' when 
tJicy get older. 

One sees witli a^onishment the enormous crowd of 
marriageable )'oung women who thus occupy a 
position which is neither marriage nor celibacy; it is 
the great .<lain on modern legislation, and a ilain 
which marks not only Paris but ail France and a greater 
part of Europe. 

Who cannot see that here is a necessity for a nev/ 
law to remedy a new evil ? 

It should at Ica^ assure an easier means of exigence 
to great numbers of young women by teaching them 
suitable trades. And they should be authorised to 
exercise such trades without domination or inter- 
ference or hindrance ; nor should they be taxed. A 
man who is free has multiple resources, but the poor 
girl scarcely any, and difficulties are put in the way 
of such as she has. Why take away her daily bread by 
taxing her trade ? If your seam^ress is to be taxed, 
you should pay her in advance of her work. 
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I'hcrc should be no kind of t)Tanny preventing 
these girls from tnking tip any of (hose small sedentar}' 
indii^lnes which help them to live. Allow them even' 
resource (hat (hey can discover, hy no (ax on (hem, 
afibrd them ever}* proteftion ; public morals will be 
the better, and new indu^Iries might come into being. 
In a word, let women enjoy the same liberty as the 
men with whom they arc incessantly mixea up, or 
else let them, following the Asiatic methoa, be 
scqucAcrcd and have no communication with them. 
One or the other, for the halfw.ay course is wor^ of 
all, 

A third notion nrcsents itself to me; n:imciyf to 
deprive women of their nurriage-portion. 'Phis would 
flrikc a mortal blow .at unncccssar}* cxtrawgancc, 
and bring about an equality only varied by nature *.s 
gifts of beauty and virtue. This is a matter that has 
not yet received the attention it descncs, and might 
be made the subje^I of a more reasoned ^ludy. How- 
ever diflant it may be from our exiting notions and 
in^itutions, .^lill, as all things in time yield to truth 
and good sense, an age will come when its necessity* 
will be felt in the household, and its benefit in public 
afiairs. 

jmyuys rj!/s.VDS///r 

In P.iris a man of sense should seek a woman as a 
friend, for there arc a great ntimbcr vho, accustomed 
from early days to rc/lc^l, are freer, and more en- 
lightened tha,n anv^vhcrc else, and arc above all pre- 
judice, They have the strong charatfler of a man 
combined with the fine feeling of their owtj sex. 

In touch with all afiai.'^, Vomen non-adays have 
abjured all pcttincjs, they educate themselves because 
they Invc the aptitude; the;,' observe men 'attentively, 
the finer shades never escape the.m, the)* recognise 
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{firm :uui 'hey :irr Jirvrr :tt a for tJicy possess a 
cirheatr f.rnt r f-f tac{, they arc ahic to civc the bcsl 
:ul*e<Te. W hrfi the illtjsfons of early [lassion arc over, 
fhrir tnind!. luHonie matured. A woman of thirty 
hrrorne-. an cwdlent friend, devoting herself to a man 
!,h.r r.tersn:., rendering him a thousand small services; 
gi^itu: and obtaining htll confidence, she cherishes 
her friend’s jokkI natiie, defends it, uses ta 61 in dealing 
with his weaknes'^es, notices cverj-thing and him 
nil i-helrarn*-, i;. nt service foldm on important occasions, 
is sparing neitlier of her pains nor her going to and fro; 
and the unltu ky man lacking in fortune or in influential 
friends, regains vdiat he has josl in his friendship with 


a worna.n. 


'I'he friends/lip of a \voman hohis a more delicate 
charm than that of a man ; if is lively, vigilant, tender, 
virtuous, ami a.hove all lasting. \\’omcn love their old 
friends more temicrly, and certainly more faithfully 
than tiieir voung lovers; thev sometimes deceive the 
lover, tjut never the friend, for to a woman tiic latter 
is sacred. 

r.ct us conclude with Jean-Jacques Rousseau, who 
spoke severely of women because Jic loved them. 

“ I should never,” said iic, “have taken my wife 
to Paris, ^till less my mi^rcss; but I would willingly 
jia\’e made a friend of a woman there, and that treasure 
would perchance liavc consoled me for the absence 
of the other two.” 


OhZ? BACHELORS 

Much could be written on the subjcfl of celibacy, 
so general in our day and peculiarly so in our capital 
city. To examine its causes and indicate a remedy 
would be no small matter. All our moral outcries 
and ill-written comedies will not succeed in making 
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one more mnm'apc. We reform the vicious 

system U'hich sets up a dividing vail between two 
people who, hearing the voice of nature, yet flee each 
other from fear of increasing the weight of their 
chains. Nature herself has endowed man with fore- 
sight, and he shudders at the sight of the enforced 
.association of pleasure and poverty. We see children 
born whose even* erj* is one of dire need, who would 
be better unborn than on the pavement of a town 
where they have no claim to a foot of ground. They 
will even hek the milk that is life itself to them if it is 
not prepaid before their birth, and should they live 
to grow up the result %vouid be their filling the pre- 
carious position of servants to their more prosperous 
fellow-beings. 

So do the unmarried found their arguments; but 
to avoid a danger they embrace a vice ; a man is lonely, 
his heart either hardens or dries up ; he flees from the 
toils of love to fall into those of dcbauchcr}% He has 
rc|cilcd n companion; he meets with an impious 
nuflrcss who having no intcrc^l in praiflising economy, 
forges hc.ivicr chains than those he was wishful to 
avoid, and whose nfle^^ion, held in /cash by her 
cupidity, shuns all ccono.my. She takes all she can 
by health, but long habit attaches him to a woman who 
is largely increasing her outj secret savings by all 
she can slcal of his surplus. He ages imperceptiMv 
and he has so mismanaged his happiness that he wifi 
have no friends in his old age; having rcjeflcd those 
who, in the course of things, came his way. He has 
never rejoiced in a heart altogether hi?, and should 
he be f.u*ceptiblc to love, the precious quality of cf^ee.m 
will have no part in it, for he may nor publicly acknow- 
ledcr the companion of his couch, and the J:i*«^r? hr 
Mill give to children unrecognised by the law v.ill be 
furtive kiise? ami a constant reproach To hi? paternal 
mmd. 
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“ Old bachelor, old rogue,” says the proverb. 
Usually true ; exceptions are rare. An old maid may 
say : “ No one wanted me, I was plain, I was poor, I 
did not refuse ” ; but the old bachelor, who in the 
course of his life has not had the courage to take to 
himself a woman (after all, she he sought existed), 
who has not known how to win someone in sympathy 
with him, what excuse can be make And of what 
weaknesses can he not accuse himself.? 

What do these bachelors do .? At loose in society, 
they spread snares for innocent footsteps, and, scat- 
tering trouble in families, are self-worshippers; they 
take no count of beauty shamed, of the tears and sighs 
arising from the weakness they have abused. Others, 
^ill guiltier, attack the conjugal tie, and premeditating 
their sin, add to their perfidy the odious hope of 
hiding their evil deeds the more successfully, and of 
reassurance as to the consequences that may ensue. 

It was a bachelor who first invented that dangerous 
language so intoxicating to feminine vanity in its 
exaggerated praise of beauty. 

The bachelor’s principal argument is that he is 
free ! Free ! A slave more often to the vile^ courtesan 
. . . free ! he who lays his fortune at the courtesan’s 
feet, the plaything of her caprices and fancies, who, 
while seeking sensual satisfaftion meets with the 
crueller of smarts ; deceived in his early youth, 
thieved upon in his old age, abandoned on his death- 
bed, while the lack of all feeling around him, that 
ju^l punishment of his pa^ life, helps to ha^en his 
end ! 


BOOKS 

Of all places in the world Paris contains the mo^ 
books. The erudite and the compiler are at home here, 
and here they swarm. Books are made over again, 
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BOOKS 

melted do^%7i like tallow. Ig^norancc itself waves a 
trophy in honour of knowledge, for how many 
ignoramuses, possessors of harge Jihrarics, arc Jike 
the booksellers who busy themselves amid a crowd 
of good books which they have never opened 1 

In one sense there arc too many books, in another 
too few. There arc too many when one considers 
that there is much that is wise and much that is useless 
written to-day; there arc not enough, if books tend 
to keep fafts in touch with moral ideas. There arc 
more men than there arc ideas, and centuries go by 
without adding one or useful idea to the common 
repositor)’. 

What of a Tacitus, a Bacon*, a Locke, who are 
diAInguished among mankind for the grandeur and 
the number of their ideas? Such authors only appear 
long intervals. They arc too great as thinkers for 
the mass of the people; others arc needed, who as 
Kousscau said, like servants cutting the bread Jer 
the children ; and such writers when they can produce 
popul.ir works wherein the morality dcpiAcd is 
within reach of cvcrj'onc, dcscn'c our praise. 

There is a certain measure of useful knowledge; 
beyond that, the remainder is but \‘3nit)' and empty 
hypotheses on which interminable arguments arc 
founded. Tins is an cxtras*agancc of the human 
mind; it proves its sagacity and its depth, but it 
adds neither to tranquil/ity nor to its happiness. 

We only attain to this useful knowledge after 
mucii comparison. Therefore the multitude of books 
is a drawback, but not an evil ; we take up a book, 
We choose, and such .a one says nothing to one person 
and mc.ins a great deal to another. Ihercforc I am 
of Madame dc Sivignd s opinion, who sa)*? with her 
Usual charm ; ** As to Pauline, that devourer of l>ocks, 

> fJjOM u-t'i rf "ii h t H? * 

tat'tff/’ hif Le rf’T ? 
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I would rather she swallowed bad ones than did not 
love readijig 

A certain miniver, when offering a relative the 
poil of librarian to the Royal library, said to him 
outspokenly ; “ My cousin, this is a great opportunity 
for you to learn to read.” 

This very amusing utterance, showing in what 
fashion po^s of the hr^ rank are given, becomes 
even more amusing by reason of the application it 
may bear. How often may it not be said : “ Ah, Sir, 
a great opportunity to learn what you ought to know 
already ! ” 


THE COURT 

There is none of his subjects, be he far or near, 
who does not want news of the Court, and whose eyes 
do not con^antly turn towards the King. Such a 
one asks himself: “Who or what is this man who 
rules over twenty-four million people and in whose 
name everything is doneP He is surrounded with 
all the pleasure opulence can provide, new sensations 
are thought of so that they may be brought to him; 
he can enjoy every pleasure, there is no need he is 
unable to satisfy, he is spared everything even to the 
fore^alling of his own desires. In this exalted position 
what notion can he form of his own surroundings ? ” 
So every subjedl who is within reach of Versailles 
journeys there to see the King ; he enters the magni- 
ficent Ca^le, the whole Court parades before him, 
but were he in it every day for a hundred years in 
succession, were he to tread the polished floors of 
those long rooms for a whole century, his knowledge 
would remain precisely where it was.^ 

The atmosphere of a Court ^amps itself on a mere 
footman, on the humblest servant of the household. 
He who puts on a Prince’s shoes (shoes that it would 
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he impossible for him to makcJ) cjQccms himself far 
above the shoemaker, for his is an oiheial appointment. 
Even as a great gentleman will affcdl a moticA de- 
meanour, affable in contraA with his superb and 
haught)' air of the nig:ht before, even so will the valet 
assume a manner which if used an)'whcrc else would 
be excessively ridiculous. 

At Court one edges one’s way. A Courtier’s salute 
is slight, his interrogation without regard, his ^Icp 
on the parquet is of incomparable lightness ; he takes 
a high tone, he is to the fore in every circle, until some 
name or phrase breaking in, reduces him to the 
general level. 

Arc the polite manners of the Court so renowned 
because they issue from the ^Ironghold of power 
itself, or arc they due to a tailc which is infinitely 
more refined ? Here language is more eloquent, 
behaviour both simpler and finer, manners easier, 
the whole tone, even jewing itself, is particularly 
light and well-bred. Hut there is little juslicc in the 
opinions held, feelings of the heart arc incxi<lent, 
U is a matter of idle ambition, and an inordinate 
desire for money without working for it. 

Adventurers mingle amonp the crowd of courtiers, 
come and go o'crjnvherc, puolisli news either untruO- 
worthy or .apocrqphal ; let us look at the hurried 
courses (hey punuc; what arc they doing there? No 
one knows and no one asks. He who greets you in 
the flrcct does not know }ou at Mass or in the roial 
bedchamber! Eolloiv him, fee how he begs for 
admission of one of the ushers! The doflor, the 
soldier, the magiRratc and the ecclesiaflic, fdicd with 
the greatest contempt for one another, have but one 
language and one \*ojcr, and appear to live together 
like brother?. 

Here people undertake to make sou a bishop, a 
prnide.nt, a cclcr.el, cr an academlctan. 
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In church, as Mr. Moore has observed, persons 
present turn their backs on the prie^s and the sacred 
rnys^eries, their watchful faces gazing at the King on 
his knees in the gahery. Noisy music deafens everyone 
and confuses the introit with the ita 7nissa e§l. 

When a Royal Prince is ill and unable to go to 
church to hear Mass, a prie^ rolls the altar to the foot 
of the bed, while his Maje^y or his Royal Highness 
is enclosed within his four drawn curtains. 

Everyone endeavours to divine what is hidden, 
and — so to speak- — scent the invisible transpiration 
from a throne, and form conjecfhires nearly always 
hazardous, built on the hopes and fears of all these 
slaves of favouritism. 

Who can tell us the part of the soul in the human 
body ? I shall then be able to tell him where the soul 
of the government of a va^ empire is to be found. 

When a Royal edidt displeases the Parisians, they 
compose a song about it and think it annulled from 
that moment. So one learns nothing from treading 
the floor at Versailles, but it is very interesting for a 
philosopher to frequent the csil-de-hceuj gallery and 
thence to observe the different faces which pass and 
repass. Oh, Molidre ! Molidre ! Such is poor 
human nature. 

The King, the Queen, and the Royal Princes hold 
no communication save with nobles of the highest 
rank; these form their society exclusively; so one 
may say that princes leave this world without having 
spoken with a plebeian. They never talk, at lea^ 
only very rarely, with a tradesman, a manufadlurer, 
a labourer, an arti^l, or with a sensible man of the 
middle class in Paris ; so there are an infinity of things 
that they do not know under their own names ; for 
the varnish of a pidlure will always spoil the truth 

of it. , , 

The aridlocrats can easily underffand the King s 
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mind, [jain a J.noulcdgc of Ins ch3ra^lc^, and some- 
times divine his thoughts; hut the) arc none the more 
advanced for that. At the palace it »s improper to 
speak of ad*3irs to the King; and this rule covers so 
much that it needs His MricRj’s express wish for a 
Mibjc£\ to dare enter on details or to broach anv 
suhjcifl in its entirety. Rarely is a candid spcecii 
permitted ; and when it is llic expression of public 
opinion, truth then bubbles out at the ver) foot of 
the throne. Should the speech be a fortun'’tc one it 
is rcncated, but even then it docs not alv'avs produce 
the acsired effeff. In rcabt)* no conversation is held, 
but a magnificent silence reigns on!) broken b) words 
that mean nothing. One is conscious that, given the 
nature of public affairs, it could not be orhcnvi'e. 

'J'hc art of a prince .and of princes con5t<ls gcncrall) 
in the diflnbution of contempt .and disdain; if is in 
.apportioning these two ingredients m equ-*! measures 
t/iat they hold the people of their Court m a kind of 
^Itipop. None wants to be disdained, none wants to 
pass for being out of favour, and he who docs not 
get a v^ord, pretends that silence was not unfavourable 
to him. Mankind is governed ver) ^frongl) b) the 
fear of contempt, .and pnnecs scc.m to have divined 
how far this weakness of humanitj mav go;onl} the 

f >hilo5opher knows how to ignore this conte.mpr, or 
auph at it in the depths of his soul ; but a philosopher 
IS a rant) at Court. 

At Court )ou muR be neither a fool nor a vut. A 
great mn muR rot be forestalled nor have h’s in- 
tentions guc«^*ed. If vour v it docs rot rise a!>ovc the 
happ) mean vou riav look fo* jo'’ c success. To- the 
great feel ro tnpwbe to advance thcT betters. 

At C<»u*t ro |''7hriral phrsare made, but thev pro't 
b) t}f>*c made bv c»hc*^ 

.\! Cou't vou have rather to i v^c^r a ferd than a 
r:an of ten^c, fo' a fool, in that wo-Id, p..*''rd to 
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extremes, is infinitely more dangerous and you may 
guess why. 

To be a valued courtier and an c^imable citizen 
is as rare as it is difficult to reconcile. 

Madame de Maintenon, who ought to know, 
compared the Court to a theatre behind the scenes, 
where you can only see the pulleys, the lights, and the 
sweat, and the coarse and dirty green of the backcloth ; 
seen from a distance the Court is an enchanted palace, 
a country scene, a garden ; near at hand, the pulleys, 
the machineiy, the scene shifters and the working of 
the whole machinery are shown in all their ugly and 
unpleasant business. 

By dint of finding nothing worth anything in your 
path, you become worthless yourself; that may be 
applied to the flunkeys at Court. 

In that atmosphere you see pallid faces and weak 
charad:ers. A young man is often as delicate as an 
hy^erical girl, women show ill-health even more than 
men. All these faces, norwith^tanding their masks, 
are unable to hide the cruel passions that devour 
them. 

Princes, with rare exceptions, are doubly lazy 
mentally, as they are given ideas of what surrounds 
them, they have no ideas of their own, for ju^l as they 
are dressed and shod and spared the slighe^t fatigue, 
so do they become accustomed to receive thoughts 
from others, ready-made and formulated. 

The art of thinking requires a kind of prolonged 
meditation, and it is only by the clash of various 
contradidtory ideas that one disentangles the true 
idea. 

Princes of whatever country reason quite differently 
from other men, because they are ignorant of certain 
ways of life which are not to be learnt save by ex- 
perience. At times they may have lofty notions, but 
they are not grounded on adtual fadts. They hold 
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thcmscKcs veil, but the) mo\c badl). Thc\ arc 
rich, hut the)* cannot reckon. The} spnk v>clf, but 
knou* neither grammar nor onhograph). 


FT/Qurrrs jsd ceremosi.il 

Princes \\ho command in all things else, obc) 
etiquette. These proud mortals uho dispo«:c of the 
liberty of others, arc denied bbertj m this. 

l‘hc etiquette of Courts calls for the pen of a 
Uabelais; .and inuA not princes themsches be aflon- 
ished at their own punftibousness in following the 
orders of so fanta^lic a mailer? Princes, surrounded 
with attendants, mu<^ at times wait paticntlj for their 
shoes to be put on their feet, because the ofTicnl who 
b) right of o/Ticc presents the shoe to the foot, is 
not on the spot. So this subjcflion, of such ‘•ingubr 
kind, makes, of a prmee, a man cnslaacd to a cuslom 
Etiquette presides at a pnnec’s birth ; and etiquette 
Will }n\c if that, even when he is dead, a splendid 
table should be spread for him, and solicitous inquir) 
be made of him on the subjcfl of his health I . . . 

It is even more difhcult to write a letter acco-ding 
to the laws, than to make aour bow right!) , and 
maintain a proper deportment in a prince's presence ; 
and the bourgeois who knows not row to salute, ror 
to hold himself nor how to address a p.^nce, knows 
flill less how to write to him, 

Eliauetfc is ro proof of serMtude. The jroud 
English terve the King on be: ded I nee, but that 
dors no* stTcil their liberties 'Jhc Ere^'ch hoM it 
ro humiliation to prrfo-ri his do'^r'lic omets, What- 
ci rr touches the Ku g takes on a charsder of robihf) 
The c” richt of ertrv, dc'ce^d but rot 

ascend. That is to s-ij t!a* wl-rn sou base 'jour 
rr.mV/ to the Ki* g*f p*c«rrcc, jcu has c then to aM th- 
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princes. But if your right of entry is but to a prince, 
it goes no further. The late Queen was very particular 
on the point of etiquette. In her la^ illness she was 
offered something to drink, and a waiting woman 
said, in her hearing : “ She will not take it ”. When 
the Queen rallied her first word was to reprove the 
indecency of the expression. The vulgar term “ she ” 
had been employed instead of “ Her Maje% ”. 
When one remembers that certain monarchs have been 
termed the Shadow of God^ the Brother of the Sun^ etc., 
and that on a King’s rising from table proclamation 
was made that the other Kings of the earth 7nay now 
dine^ it is not so astonishing that every look, movement, 
and Step have been direSfed to express submission. 
There is a rule for sitting, for Standing, for crossing 
the floor, for salutations and reverences. 

“ Pourquoi demander le tabouret — ” why ask for a 
footstool when one has a comfortable chair at home ? 
says the comedy. And the Countess who laughs at 
the joke like the reSt of the public, puts in her claim 
for the Tabouret in the Queen’s presence. 

Etiquette at the Court of Spain was always a veritable 
despotism. There was real dispute over the wig- 
maker to Philip V. He had been imported from Paris 
because the Spanish barbers could not make wigs as 
they should be made, but there was fear leSt a French 
barber might be indiscreet enough to introduce into 
the artificial hair designed for his Majesty, hairs 
drawn from the head of some common person. For 
a King of Spain mu^ wear on his head hair that has 
grown on heads of di^indiion. 

A prince of the blood has the precedence in service 
at the King’s toilet, whether in presenting the King’s 
shirt, or the towel. When the King communicates 
they hold the napkin. If there be but one prince he 
holds it alone. No mere noble may share this privilege. 
And when the King tottches he hands the cloth. 
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THE DOXJON OF VINCENNES 

Particulir honours rendered <o the prmecs of the 
blood arc that in church the preacher addresses 
himself lo them; thn* ha\c a ^nt-Diru and prasing 
scat set apart for them ; and the) arc brought the 

gospels to ktS5. 


rnr dos'jos o/ nscBss^rs 

I <Icpncd bghti) across the drawbndgc of tins 
formidable dungeon, no longer a prj<on of State. 
The stntry ho^tts v.ctc empts, the drasshndgt v.as 
not draun up after me. I smiled at the piles ot fallen 
nibbish svhtch seemed to enlarge the principal exit, 
and sislted the cells closed b) three doors reinforced 
svith iron. What thoughts took possession of me at 
the Sight of those bolts and locks, those iron beds 
uherc remnants of chains ^lill hung I 1 u*andcrcd 
all o\cr, and it seemed as if an invisible God had 
chased .lui) its vicious gaolers. 

I visited that dungeon, and I was not a prisoner, 
and a prettv uoman /cint on wy arm. 

Hut siniilcr reflexions deXroved beaut) 's empire, 
and the impress’on of pafl suffering made the smile 
vanish from the lips ol my prett) comparion. Our 
thoughts iKcamc more gloomy; our first inprcss’on 
had been plev^urablc, but the second uas bitter and 
nclanchol). No. I have nnerscen a man inp-isorcd 
for the nobiht)’ of his vriimgs, or for Jus manh 
courape, but I has c shared his chairs ard h‘S su^ermgs. 
Whr.n I am alone at n'ght, and nv even’rp la^'p js 
lighted, 1 think I am with him. I fo'tity h's soul. I 
a*k him to e.ndure his tu^crirr^ ^ fc*** sea's mo-c 
in o'dcr to gain cr-tu'irs ci gratitude ard plom ; 
f^d t.H'rk*"g as J e does I rep'oach fo- 

ret v%rinrg t.'-e -arr fet’em 

Herr were i»"p*ii''‘cd f^e Cardiral dr Kc*r, ard 
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the Great Conde. Here gaolers, inquisitors, and 
executioners, have put great men to torment, men 
with brains that were probably capable of leading great 
revolutions. But while Montesquieu wrote, these 
bolts^ and locks held living men within their un- 
yielding doors. What a terrible law that enables men 
to imprison men! A voice says, “Let him be im- 
prisoned ”, and the mouth of the dungeon opens and 
he is swallowed up 1 

Here, I said to myself, pride, revenge, egotism, 
wrong-headedness, error and folly have punished (in 
days less fortunate than our own) a song, an epigram, 
or a page of print; and who knew at what point a 
courageous word might be called a libel I 

I climbed presently by a badly shattered staircase 
with its overworn treads, to the summit of the root 
of the donjon. The ceiling was bomb-proof, as if if 
were forbidden to prisoners, there shut in, to die even 
by visitation of thunder. In various cells was evidence 
of the dismal pastimes of idleness ; men who had 
never painted before had painted on the walls, and 
painted in the manner of savages. 

One of these paintings ^ruck me particularly. 
The prisoner had drawn a number of prison towers 
and on the summit of every tower he had placed a 
head. The poor creature, unable to see above the 
roof, nor to be seen as he would have wished, had 
pictured himself in imagination above the tower in 
which he lay. He had varied and repeated these 
heads looking out from the towers, some five or six 
hundred times. Never I think did the grief of a 
captive express itself in more simple and touching 
fashion. Others had drawn the crucifix, either from 
a sentiment of religion or to exhort themselves to 
patience by the image of the sufferings of a ju^l man. 

And I said to myself inwardly, where is our great 
Charter, the basis of the government of England and 
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formerly the basis of ours? Where is our }l,:hejs 
Cerpss, of sshich the Enpllsh arc so jiiflly proud? 
The spefire of Richelieu rose before me and I seemed 
to see at his side the ex-Capuchin Father Joseph v.ho 
may be said to have invented espionape and /et.fei 
dt tJthet, so greatly did he extend their use. Doth 
forms seemed to glide before me and to repeat the 
terrible words — the moJl terrifying in the language 
. . . lieaim cf Statt. 

And again 1 thought to myself : Vet did both English 
and French flart from the same point for their political 
and criminal lasv ; for in the famous meeting of the 
Statcs-Gencral in King John signed the same 

charter which is to^ay the comer-ilone, the glor)', 
and the pride of England. 

And so, flarting on the same road, two neighbour- 
ing peoples have gone different ways; but my pretty 
companion, seeing that I became too serious, pressed 
my arm and said, " I-et us leave.” 

From the peepholes of the keep you can see the 
Ilasiille. The celebrated Hoaswrd, one of those rare 
men svho devote their lives to the service of humanity 
and the upholding of its rights, penetrated all the 
prisons of despotism. I le visited the remotcfl cells and 
turiirised imprisoned ssretches ssho for fifteen years 
had seen no face but that of their dumb and terrible 
gaoler. Hut never did this intrepid friend of the 
poor prisoners, despite his acal and add.'css, manage 
to pet inside this ilastillc, to great was the vigilance 
of the guard ret upo.n all poincs and comings. 

Now sve might put the facf of .Monsieur dc Ijtude's 
marvellous etcape, which would be incredible (were 
it not projerly attciled), among the wonders of the 
world. Hr is a u.-iiquc example : and when we think 
of all it eoO the p.d'o.ner rn roil, su.ffe.'i.ng, work, 
anguiih, and terror, death itself rtiigh: hase rce.med 
tweeter than the eieape from this perilcus fortress. 
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they enclose. The books tell of the pleasure of a mon- 
arch, the bc^ of pleasures, a pleasure that does not 
wear out, but is lively to the end of life ; a pleasure 
that increases by its exercise. 

^ The crowd imagines its princes as living in continual 
dissipation, and leading disorderly lives, for the crowd 
itself can picfhire no other pleasure. I can certify that 
the King gives several hours a day to ^udy, and that 
few private individuals put them to such good 
use. 

He studies hi^ory, that great source of enlighten- 
ment. The phases of liberty intereft him, if it be true, 
as I am assured, that these words have fallen from 
him : “ repuhlictijis are to my liking ; but I was 

horn to an ancient Kingdom^ and I am its King^ 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S STONE 

There are always new seekers after the Philoso- 
pher’s Stone . . . To be numbered among these 
impoftors or dupes is an ex-Capuchin . . . called 
Dubois, whose life was a romance. He had travelled 
in the Eaft when he was young ; after a period of loose 
living he became a monk, but wearied of the frock, 
and escaped over the tiles. Three years later his 
unquiet spirit led him to turn Franciscan ; he took 
vows and was admitted to Holy Orders. Another ten 
years and he quitted the habit once more and betook 
himself to Germany. There he turned Lutheran, 
and met with certain adepts who initiated him into 
the mafter-ftudy. Trickfter or tricked, he came to 
Paris with his pretended secret of transmutation of 
metals, and as if it gave him courage, he braved the 
hooded fraternities and married, he who was monk 
and prieft, at St. Sulpice, with the daughter of a 
prison warder. 
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Your charlatan is aUvaj-s a talker, and talks well 
enough, for his conversation is of his business. The 
cx-Capuch»n seduced a few weak and credulous 
minds, and h)* degrees worked his wav into acquaint- 
ance with the famous Pirc Joseph, Cardinal Kichclicus 
right hand and adviser. The miniHcr lent an car to 
(he promises of an initbte who boa^led that he could 
swell the riches of the Kingdom, increase the grandeur 
of his Eminence, and pay the War budget. Sore 
need makes the clcvcrcfl m,an credulous ; the Cardinal 
thought nothing impossible, and was confident that 
no one could deceive his penetration. He bcllc%*cd 
Pirc Joseph, and it was determined that the prafli- 
(ioner should opente in presence of the King .and 
Queen, of the Cardinal and Kather Joseph, the 
Mini^lcr of I'inance, and others, who put great price 
on this important discover)*. 

A day being fixed, Dubois repaired to the Ix>u\tc, 
bringing a crucible for his experiment, lighted his 
fire, arranged his vetscK, and IcA he should be sus- 
peeled of trickcr)', took for his assiflant one of the 
King’s guard, chosen by the King himself. He asked 
for a dozen musket balls from one of the soldiers, 
threw a grain of the projefling ” powder on the 
leaden bullets which averc alrcadv in the crucible, 
and raid in a loud 'I'oicc; **WilI His MajcAy o.-dcr 
f omconc to blow au‘ay the cinders with the bcllous r ** 
I^cniis fcired the bcl}o^'S himself, and as he blew hard 
in his impatience to discover the sample of the infinite 
uralth promised him, the ashes flew over all the 
byflandcrs, and (he Queen, flill more curious a.nd more 
interested, was nearly smothered. The ashes being 
removed, xhc ingot of geld xvas seer.. TTcre w-as a 
general ^* of suq'rr'c jo}\ His MaVriv ar:d 
His Eminrr.rr emnnsred Dubois; the Ki.ng jn his 
enthusiasm v-culd have ennobled him; he knighted 
him, giving him the accolade, and as a laf'. and over- 
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whelming favour, gave him permission to hunt in the 
Royal preserves. 

Cardinal Richelieu, whom I have always admired, 
for he was great of soul, had a generous thought : 
he said to Louis XIII that the taxes and subsidies 
should be lifted, and every charge on the people, 
and that the King should reserve but his own domain 
along with certain monopolies and rights, as mark of 
his suzerainty and sovereign power. His eyes sparkled 
with joy, he announced the arrival of the Golden Age, 
and, what flattered his political genius, the domination 
of France over the powers of Europe. He embraced 
Father Joseph, and promised him a Cardinal’s hat. 
The King’s guard was given eight thousand livres 
for his hand in the work, and everyone present, in 
intoxication and delight, looked with respedl on the 
ex-Capuchin. I can easily believe it. If the goose of 
the fable, the goose of the golden eggs, really exited, 
she would be a proud bird at Versailles, and they 
would mount guard over her, and line up round her 
and fence her in. 

Dubois repeated his experiment, and the King 
himself drew the crucible from the fire with a pair of 
tongs. Joy was renewed at the sight of the new ingot, 
and when it was cold His Maje^y took it in his hands, 
and sent for a goldsmith ; he, after assaying the two 
specimens, found the gold to be but of twenty-two 
carat fineness, that is to say, of the money ^andard. 
The Capuchin, fearing that this exadl: tally would 
raise suspicion, ha^ened to say that he did it for the 
purpose of the experiment, but that when he made gold 
on a large scale it would be of twenty-four carat 
fineness. The augu^ assembly, charmed with its own 
illusions, was quite satisfied. 

The Cardinal now drew Dubois aside and told him 
that, as a commencement, the King could do with 
eight hundred thousand livres a week, but that it 
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muA he dcincrcd rcpuhrl). The cfnrlatan promised 
ever) thing, only asking that he should he gj\cn ten 
di)S for the proper preparation of his po’.^dcr which, 
owing to accident, was treruHiUey according to his 
jargon. The Cardinal said he mi^ht ha\c twenta dap 
if he a^.anted them. But the Capuchin, inflc.ad of 
getting on with his work and subliming his powder, 
enjoj cd the pleasures of the Chase, kept good cheer, 
entertained .all his acquaintance, fcaOea them ro)aII), 
and talked of his success and the knowledge of his 
sublime science; he a. as looked upon as a \cr) extra 
ordinar) person. 

T ime passed and nothing was forthcoming. 

'Phe Cardinal sent I athcr Joseph to ask the fhau- 
maturgifl to get to work. He asked some di)s more, 
which were granted him, but which he spent to as 
little profit. l‘hc King a\as not less impatient to 
handle his big fish, the ingots of fi\c and six thousand 
U\rti { for Kings muO base gold, e\cn as I muO, 
the humblcfl subjcfl. But no gold fish being forth- 
coming, doubts arose, and then fear of duper). 

Orders were gi'cn that the charlatan should be 
closel) watciicd, and that he should not be allowed 
to fice, as he indeed intended. Vera soon the Cardinal, 
aaho made little of a man’s libcrt), had him transferred 
to the Chiteau dc Vincennes, arhcrc he wais allowed 
to make numerous further attempts— all fruitlc's. 
*n5c.*'c was no further room for doubt but that he sras 
an inpoOo-. In s*ain did he p't3*e^ that he could rot 
wo'k except at libcrta, ard that his fo'^ced labour 
dr^rosrd the sirtuc of his j'owdf. He was led to 
the lUO.ille, a^d put sn a cell. Cx'dina! Riche! cu v-as 
t ot the r*xn to pardon tach to^e'^n a’“d puhl'c abu*e 
of confdcnce, but he seis too svi'C a p>o’ •iciin to v.:«h 
tr> appear dece.sed in a r'afe*’ wouMf a%ea*‘^o'ded 
ttvo g(v.d an o:ca* on fc- . ITe ex-Capuc.Hsn't 
pn\i*f rcvC'^d v^as locked m'o, fo- a^-yth "g tlat 
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could inculpate him ; a Commission was appointed ; 
it was brought home to the monk that he had sweated 
the ^ coinage, and it was easy to condemn him for 
falsifying money and even for coining. 

His wandering and vagabond life showed many a 
scrape. He was judged by the Commission and 
sentenced to hanging. When about to die he confessed 
that he had by premeditation deceived the King and 
Queen, and the Cardinal; that he had never known 
how to make gold ; but that being aware of the 
extreme credulity of men on any matter which promised 
fortune, he had turned their weakness to his profit and 
lived at the expense of those who lent ear to him. He 
said that he had composed a little book containing his 
pretended secret and that he had raised or, lowered 
the price of it according to the interest or gullibility 
of buyers. He said that his whole ability lay in a little 
sleight of hand ; that under pretext of arranging his 
crucible he adroitly slipped some gold clippings in 
the ashes, and withdrew the lead. The gold came from 
clipped coinage ; and so it was that he had had the 
boldness to dupe the King and Queen, and Mon- 
seigneur the Cardinal. 

Dubois was hanged on the 25th June, 1637. 

Tragedy apart, and forgetting the Capuchin’s 
sorry end, do you know, my dear reader, a more 
amusing ^ory, a theme better fitted for comic opera ? 
Eminences in red, eminences in black, grave person- 
ages bent over the crucible, the scamp playing with 
all those aftors who themselves played such great 
parts on the world’s ^age. These great-part players 
who need gold as much as we do, love it as we do, 
and never have enough, and embrace anyone who 
can offer it. What a comedy for philosophers 1 I 
laugh aloud, alone in my own fliudy. 
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o.v nmous Trrr.s 


The r.iri5i.in is never indi/Tcrent to whnt on 
around him, and (he shghte^^ new (hinp will ^ay 
his ^^cps. A man has but to direfl his paze upwards 
and appear to obscn’c something attentively and you 
will see others stop to look also. 'I’he crowd gathers, 
and cvcr)’onc is asking what there is to he seen. A 
canary escapes from its cage, and a whole Arcct is 
blocked with people ; and as it flics from one direct- 
lamp to another tnerc .arc exclamations and cries from 
all sides; every window opens and is full of heads 
looking out, 'I hc momentary freedom of a per !)ird 
Is a spcflaclc of general intcreA. Is a dog throvn 
into tnc river, the tiuap arc black with people. All 
arc intcrcdled in its fate. Some would save it, romc 
want to sec what will happen to it ; it is followed by 
the gazers till the current bears it away. 

Street performers and quacks draw .an audience at 
the firdl motion, though if melts away as quickly as 
it forms. I believe that there is nothing easier than 
10 arouse or incite the Parisian populace, but very 
little ser%'cs to disperse them ; and the wandering crowd 
in the directs is made up chiefly from liic outskirts, 
of people little familiar with their surroundincs, or 
of those who like to wa<lc their employe.*^’ ti.mc. 
Pxarninc any group; out of a hundred there will be 
forty fcrs'ants and nearly as many app.^entices. 

\Yhat arc called labourers or dV /r/ee arc 
nearly all foreigners. Savoyards arc the scavengers, 
sawyers, and floor prdishers; the Auvergnats are 
nearly all w.i?cr-c3rncr5. The masons are l-i.mousins ; 
the Lyonnais furn;‘h chair.me.n and |M:rterE, a.nd the 
Normans arc slonc-cuitcrj, paviours, or ebr menders 
cf broken china-ware, or dealers in rabbit-^kins. 
Tf:e Gascon is a ssig-maker cr surgeor/s prc.ntivc, 
and the .native ct Ijarram a vanderi.ng cobbler. 
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they fall into the pocket of the wife who keeps the 
till. ^ 

Nothing can be more depressing than the lot of 
literary men’s wives, and they show sulky faces in 
comparison with the broad, smiling countenances that 
dominate the shop-counter, talking with all-comers, 
chinking the cash all day, and spending it on Sunday 
without recourse to marital generosity ; they laugh 
at the notary’s wife or the agent’s lady who, having 
pretensions to quality, are bored to death, and fall 
between two ^ools, neither attaining to good society, 
nor belonging to the easy-going and pleasurable. 

To have Jiothing to do is misery to anyone, but for 
a woman it is a vice. To avoid positive unhappiness 
she must have a household or a business of some sort, 
or else live in the whirl of society and tire herself by 
running about. When I see a woman wearied of 
herself and her life I can guess that she is the wife of a 
quill-driver. It is the shops of Paris that show the 
merriest of wives, and the shrewdest, and women who 
shine most in looks. 

I hold in much e^eem the daily occupation of these 
shopkeepers’ wives who yet do not fail in their house- 
hold. They are assiduous in their duties, do not gad 
about, and let pass with indifference the daily crowd 
of loiterers and idle women who, even at home, run 
after pleasures that ever escape them. And since no 
one is more intere^ed than I in the well-being of these 
indu^rious women I advocate the surrender to them of 
all those callings that should properly be theirs. Is it 
not ridiculous to see men dressing women’s hair, 
using the needle and the shuttle, selling underlinen 
and fashions, and thus usurping the sedentary employ- 
ments of the women, and forcing them, thus dispos- 
sessed of the trades they could exercise, to heavier 
labours or to a life of pro^itution ? 

It is an unpardonable wrong in the State that so 
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nnn) men ‘should become women b) c.illinp, nnd <o 
nnny women be left with nothing. . . . Slcn who 
forget thefr proper *icx, nl! these ]nin!fc<«-cr?, dress- 
makers, sweetmeat sellers, and wool-winders, should 
be condemned to wear petticoats. 


T}ir DARK CBU 

n\cn in a cell we cling to life, for people lisc even 
in the dark cell at BicCtrc. A man dcp^^cd of air, 
denrised of bcht, holds out .agamil the horrors of 
soiitvidc and aarkness. He AiU seeks esen m this 
place of tombs to .aaoid death, and his sufTenngs do 
not cxtincuish his lose of life. Alone in his fnghtful 
dungeon iicsees the universe narrowed to his damp .and 
gloomy dwelling, and, boned ab\c as he is, he dreads 
to finish !)is wTctchcd career. 

'Ihesc subterranean cells cxiA. Openings pierced 
oblique!) permit a little light to enter ; but what light I 
When a prisoner is taken from his dark cellar he 
trembles like a drunkard, the pure air intoxicates him. 
'Ihis ven explanation v\a$ given to Monsieur Neckcr 
who could not underAand the reason of the tottering 
gait of«omc unhapnv wretch. 

The gaolers sav that one muA at firA put the prisoner 
in a cell somewhat lc‘s gloonn if he is to be kepi abvc ; 
if is onJ) by this gradation of cells that Ye can escape 
death. 

And such a cell is a corcr*s*oTi made to a crimi-a! 
who, m his subierra'’ean durgeo”, has rot even the 
bbfiv of the space heoccup’c', fo** he is r fren f-s'icned 
fotlewallb) achaJn. 1 am sadh convinced that thr.-e 
a'c even row four c' five pn'O'r^ s''Ui awav in t^r*e 
dungrens to wi eh c-e muv\ de’cc.'-d s .th tc'c^n, 
ard whc'e t^f^c is rr thcr yr dav. 

At 1) c?’rr thev call t'r-e vict.~’s t^e cu.** 
u liy 
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Besides Bicetre and Charenton the police have several 
prisons. They have made one at Charolais, another 
at Mont-Rouge. 

Much of this imprisonment is illegal, but it is none 
the less often necessitated by circumstances, or by 
decrees obtained by heads of families. 

Maniacs and idiots, and violent people of all sorts 
out of their wits, might do a great deal of harm in 
society before the law could lay its hands on them. This 
terrible power is subjeft to abuse, but then again, 
there are many offences which call for repression and 
tliat with celerity. 


DOGS 

These animals, of which there are too many, have 
become an obje6i of caprice and luxury; rich people 
have small troups of them and danger results from it ; 
even the poor have dogs, thin and miserable, which 
refledl the misery of their makers, and which make 
known, even before one sees them, their dirt and their 
negledled condition. 

How many people give to their dogs the bread they 
refuse to the poor ; or even prepare broth for them. 
They are fed on sugar, and are entertained on sofas, 
and on beds and at toilet tables. Among the rich these 
animals take on a peculiar corruption. I would invoke 
death on all these small dogs that surround women, 
and are so many symbols of depravation. Who cares 
to kiss a mouth licked by the tongue of these vicious 
and ill-tempered little bea^s ? When I see a spaniel 
jump from a pretty woman’s bed, I have no wish to 
approach it. 

How can women so surround themselves with dogs 
and so offend the delicacy of their fellow-creatures ! 
A country woman among her cows seems to me a fairer 
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and ninrc a/rc<fl«n(: than one of our prcttj fadic' 

anui&tnp her tioj», carc'^’njr it, promcnding it, and 
p]a)inp the pirt of lad}*s nnid to it. 


r//f PJCKSR UP 

Thi*! is a Paris trade. The Pid.cr-up, or finder of 
Io<l articles, ri^cs carlv of a Mondai rnominp because 
all the vorld Ins \\alhcd abroad on the Sundas. He 
pocs hn vay along the boulevards and main directs, 
and his trained eje discerns from afar off am thing 
fallen bj ihcmy. H»s pare searches the ground with- 
out pause ; ) oil niaj pass near him but he has no c) es 
for \ou ; he does not see sou, but he sees .a uafch'KcV 
hilf^ covered vwth roadnlust ; he sees on both sides and 
^ecminnl) from the bach of his head. The human c)c 
has eight mu*clc<, and this man works all the eight as 
he goes, with aslonnhing mobditj. He walks haAd), 
as if he \ ould overtake bis objcd, and picks up what he 
finds with such cclcntv and assurance that vou would 
think it was his own. The fir^ rap of dawn hcht 
him on his search, and bv the time the sun is hicrh in 
the hr.vvcn there is nothing to be o'cked up on h:s 
tracks. A great crowd will alwavs drop thmg'^— that 
he knows b) cxpcricrcc; and the inornirg after a 
rev lew , or a public fete, v ou w ill find him on his hue Jinr 
ground. \ve have a p-^verb in Pans that a n an rui,l ! 
be rich could lie gather up all h*s little lo'tcs. 

T I e I irdcr is rot a crook, he is no* a th'ef, but hr 
comes rest then. Hesajsthat i*rxwidcrec se*'ds him 
whvt he fmd* ,ard*.ma,'V'TS he ! as a 5 •^ofirv'on because 
Ic pc*v up ra-h, amj hmrau*e he will cvrca«‘o*’aIh 
ff.'f ‘f •r»»* rthirg of value wh eh he ds'e^ ro* apjtv 
p»;3tr. he. hi e o’^cr*, t-irv O' r v.*'tLC to d 
aM the t'rs he f' uti h'S eves fo. 
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FIRES 

When there is a fire, the Watch assumes the power 
to ^lop any passer-by and press him, like an English 
press-gang. These soldiers make an amusement of it, 
and pursue and strike free men without respeft for 
age or function or insignia. 

Everyone must lend a hand to save the burning 
edifice, but the confusion caused by this brutality 
does not help matters. The sudden violence of this 
insolent soldiery which they think themselves author- 
ised to show, should be repressed, for it violates per- 
sonal security. Such help should be voluntary to be 
of any efficiency ; but to drag by force and with derision, 
men whose health or occupation makes them incapable 
of effort, is to forget all order and decency. 

The interest of a crowd depends on the nature of 
the burning building, but in every case it is not num- 
bers but skill which checks the danger. Why annoy 
half the town when a few firemen would suffice ? 

When I was a young man of twenty-two, in a black 
coat and with long hair, I was seized and forced to 
carry a bucket, and the soldiers were much amused 
when buckets full of water were spilled over my locks, 
and at my anger which vented itself in eloquence to 
which they turned a deaf ear. I was furious, and seized 
the sergeant by the throat and ^ruggled with him and 
fell on him. I seized a bayonet and frightened his 
cowardly comrades, and escaped through the crowd. 
Had I struck one of these citizen soldiers my whole 
life might have been ruined. The sergeant was hurt, 
and I myself was so hurt by my fall that I suffered 
for two years from it. 

When the Opera House was burnt ... it could 
be seen many miles away. The country people were 
seized with fear, but when they learned next day that 
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it l)«t a pli)ho»<e, thc^ huphcd, atul were no 
lonpcr concerned The acnculairiA 7< not in fotJc)i 
vith the ‘.hephcfds and <hcphcrdc^<cs of the 


it won s* Mtrr 

In former di) ^ women who hid losl their htiibindn 
did not dare to ^how thcm'cKcs c\en in the dcepcA 
mourning, m the public directs The Chamns- 
rh'MJe^ had its Alley^ i 'omhrc and iinfrc- 

ouenlcd walk where it w isonh ncrmi'sjhlc tow ilk ifrrr 
dinner, to tile the air; and thereafter the) returned 
h ime 'I o-<la\ ,onc 'ccs isomen in crepe ' how me; them- 
*rl\es in pliers of public anwiscn ent, and others 
jKisinveh male of their weeds a subfcO of dispht, 
and pne the motirninf! worn fora hudiand the aspect 
of Court mourning 1 his docs no honour to the 
mtmor) of the dead, thchflaflofdrccncs is no longer 
oldened b) women, who, thin) ing more of their 
appearance than of public opinion, after their husbands* 
death hrasc the hws whicn the\ despised during the 
dais of thcr rnarnage 

Ihi5 brhiMOur on the part of women depnirs them 
of c\cn cons deration the) could clam, aid '-o 
nurnage, which was once the rule, :s hie to be- 
enmc an exception 

The mournir g sril has been p’rifared , this emblem 
of ♦o’-mw J5 now bur a rirxJe, a d sp^ai, a new dm% 
changed as if for a new *ccrc on tl e ♦ta^.e O fo'- a 
pub! c cc*'‘or to enforce that fo” t^c n om 

f f tl r dead who'C negle^I is n^dc'-ec o* t^c gTa»<^‘ 
dfjmsa'ion o* ♦•‘onsls’ Women of t^c town a» 
(»« rdan** tied rrgu^arh to Ce rt 

a* d te 0 !.e in w^ vH wem furn * *0 t^em 

fc** ro*h*-’g a-i w^ eh f*** l'*t r ’Hen 

thr»e wa«! a c w^'o o-c f*-" dai 11 d ro 
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her waiting-maid : “I have worn this wearisome 
mourning for a fortnight! But tell me, Rosette, 
who am I in mourning for?'' And Rosette told 
her. 

And finally, absurd perversities begin to show them- 
selves in our tributes, in those signs of grief which are 
respeftful among all other nations of the globe. 
Monsieur de Brunois, having lo^l his mother, ordered 
barrels of ink, and put the fountains in the park in 
mourning by Gaining them to this lugubrious tint. 


CARRIAGE TRAFFIC 

What are we to say of crimes committed with 
deliberation, with insolence, and barbarous inhumanity; 
when, to save a minute out of hours given to 
pleasure, we make a joke of wounding and crushing 
others ? What use to speak of laws when the mo^ 
necessary of all edidts has not yet been passed. 

Whiskis^ carriages, and coaches co^l yearly the 
lives of 200 souls, and legislation, which is so volumin- 
ous in the matter of taxation, does nothing to restrain 
the barbarity of the rich. 

Personal safety is even more precious than political 
liberty, and what is the use of the grand and imposing 
body of law when the pavements of a proud city are 
daily stained with the blood of citizens. This magni- 
ficent town is dishonoured by these ads of cruelty 
and carelessness. 

I do not say that the soldiers should shoot down these 
travelling butchers ; all vengeance is wrong, and blood 
cannot ransom blood ; but it would be much to the 
purpose if the people made one of these wretched 
madmen descend from his seat, when he had pushed 
his horse with barbarous speed in a crowded street, 
and broke his vehicle in pieces. 
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THE PALAIS-ROYAL 

A xvhisH, on Easter Day 1788, crushed, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, a woman and a priefl. I was witness 
to this horrible accident, and I repeat that the capital 
is dishonoured by its indifTercncc to the lives of its 
citizens. The town has been purged of assassins, 
but the dagger is a gentler means than the toothed 
wheel of a carriage which sometimes leaves a cripple 
to suffer for life. 

You may escape from the robber, or the assassin, 
by keeping watdi, but not from the inhuman rich 
who ride over your body. 


THE rAUtS-EOYAl 

They call it the capital of P.aris; it contains cver)’- 
thing that may be; let loose a young man of tsventv 
there avlth an income of yo,ooo Hires, and be sviil 
never wish, he will never be .able, to leave the enchanted 
spot ; he would be a Renaud in the gardens of Armida. 
And juft as that hero wafted his days and his good 
name, so our young man avill lose his and perhaps his 
fortune into the bargain. 

Henceforth it is there he will seek his pleasure ; 
cveraavherc else he ss-ill be bored. This ench.anted 
spot'is in itself a little ton'n of liixuiy enclosed within 
a greater, it is the veiy- temple of pleasure, avherc vice 
is so bright that the S'ety shadosv of shame is ehased 
away. And there is no raree-show in the world more 
depraved and yet with a better graee. All is laughter, 
and only innocence need blush. 

As for the building itself, it is a pity that the site 
did not permit a larger development, an oblong form 
inftead of a souare which lends it rather the atr of a 
clo'.c. Hut svtth svhat rapidity it rose from ea.'th. 
Hut there were tome lively mur.mu.'s heard from the 
public, and when the auguft proprietor svas rc.mon- 
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Arafcd with on the immense sums his building was 
going to cosl him, he replied good-humouredly: 
*' Not at nil, for everyone throv/s a ^one.” 

I'Wcryihinc: nm- he seen, cvcr}'thing may be heard, 
every thitig may he known ; a young man may become 
:i savant in little matters ; but here it is that the tyranny 
of libertinage exercises its sway over the unchecked 
youtli of society who display a hitherto unknown 
indecency in their condudl. License here is day-long, 
all day, all night the temple is open, and at prices to 
suit all. 

'I'iie resort is a pretty enough casket of Pandora, 
chased and elaborated, but ever)' one knows what the 
box encloses. 

Art, appetite, and science arc ranged alongside; 
and near by the bright coloured veils of pleasure 
hang in^ruments of surgery whose necessity they 
invite. Every frivolity of fashion living for a day 
may be seen in the same shop-front along with 
exquisitely made a^lronomical in^ruments w^hich 
may see a century of life before them. One man 
passes and says : “ Would I could command all 
these things,” and sighs. Another man passes and 
says : “ What a lot of things I can do without,” and 
laughs. The cafes overflow with men whose whole 
occupation throughout the day is gossip and news, 
news only to be recognised later by the colour each 
man lends it. The rents of the shops, run up by keen 
competition, ruin the dealers, and bankruptcies 
arc frequent; and the impudence of the shopkeepers 
has no parallel throughout the country. They sell you 
copper for gold and paste for diamonds with brazen 
effrontery, and all their ware is but a shining imita- 
tion of iie solid ; the excessive rents under the 
arcades lend them licence to cheat you without 
remorse. 

One’s eyes are captivated by the glittering surface 
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and the deception is fcarccly appreciated until it is 
too late for remedy. 

It is f.ad to fee such numbers of debauched young 
men, pale of face, self-satisfied, impertinent of de- 
meanour, whose coming is heralded by the rattle of 
the charms on their w.ntch-chains, circulating in this 
labyrinth of ribbons and gauzes, flowers and masks, 
feathers, boxes of rouge, and packets of pins : they walk 
the Cimp dcs 7'artarcs in that utter idleness svhich is 
the mother of vice and their arrogance cannot conceal 
the nullity of their minds. 

What they call the Camp dcs 1‘artares arc the two 
galleries which are ^lill but in wood and wait their 
completion with columns, a superb decoration which 
will put the finishing touch tothc bcautyof thebuilding. 
1 Icrcii is that ever)- evening the women come in couples 
to affront the Rare of the men, wcarinc the smhous 
fashions fantafbc .is they are, svhich may be their fanes* 
for (he day and svhich they will change the next. 

'I'he mother of a family dare not cross it*, noisy 
ways of an evening with her younc daughters ; the 
sdriunus spouse, the honcA citiren, dare not show hcr- 
fclf among thc-.c bold courtesans; their dress, their 
bearing, and often their vety words force her to flee, 
sighing over the corruption of the rex. 

Crowds of young people maybereen, u.ho, humming 
the htrd airs, flock in to the sidc-'hossj wh'ch are ilill 
more frequenlni than the theatre for they arc more 
immoral. 

And here it is t.hat you may hear recited in no un- 
certain tone the mo'd infamous lines cf the infamous 

rurelle,** and the tryriigious principles t«f the man 
svho is the seducer of J-rance, but s'ho ?f-durrs her 
alone Wcaute c-n her aVme hr rirrcitrs hit arts-— the 
r:in ssho ha*- nmie teputaticn than genius to merit it, 
s\ho hs» ir.flurnrrd es’rn more hear:? than .he hat 
corrupted, and more minds than he pretends to have 
*j7 
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cnlifxhlcncd.^ ’S wanting and that is 

the lU.ituc of Voltaire in the middle of the garden. 

Nevert heless, not every hour of the day is given up 
to open immorality; there arc times when one may 
walk there with a show of decency. Towards five 
o’clock of a summer evening, and particularly of 
a morning towards eleven, a virtuous woman, even 
a pretty one, may walk in the gardens of the 
Palais-Royal without cause for complaint. A beautiful 
woman, who affords \is the most beautiful sight in 
nature, may tlicn spread the attraflion of her 
charms. 

All the same, this quarter of Paris calls for a vigilant 
eye, for more vigilant and more detailed inspe^Hon 
than does any other quarter. The Palais-Royal and 
its dependencies occupy the police as much as all 
the rcsl of the town. 


//JOiVr 

Irony is the soul of our intercourse. Formerly it 
consi^lcd of a delicate and fine mockery. Socrates 
handled it skilfully. It seems nowadays that irony 
has taken a less happy turn, which takes away some- 
thing from its physiognomy ; it ought to be light and 
subtle ; then it may advantageously take the place of 
serious and reasoned criticism. We mu^l distinguish 
clearly between the irony of the critic and that of the 
satiric ; it must not be pushed too far left it become a 
veritable insult. 

Gaton said that Monsieur de la Motte merely 
resembled the Homer whom he wished to^ irnitate, 
by his blindness (both of them having lo^ their sight) ; 
that was gross. A journali^ wanting to be ironical, 
often becomes merely brutal. 

It is also rude to i^pply irony to proper names ; 
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there h something both puerile and common in rallying 
anyone on hir. profession or trade. 

I have read somewhere that Ix»uis XIV u'as extra- 
ortlinarily rcsenrd, and that he ncs'cr employed irony. 
Ncvcrthclcs'!, it happened to him one day to say to a 
gentleman whose sword-point, Clicking out of its 
5ca!)bard had pricked the King in the leg: *' Your 
sword has never harmed anyone but me.” The 
gentleman, ovcnvhclmed by the cruel jcA, drew his 
sword, ami said : *' .Sire, it shall do me greater harm 
than It has done you,** and plunged it into his bfea<l. 
Truly this was taking the thing ver)' tragically, 7*hc 
n»ittre (Thite! o( the IVinec dc Cond^, who killed him- 
self at Chantilly because the fish had not arrived, 
exclaiming : “lam dishonoured,*’ was no madder. 

Irony must be handled with the greatcA lichtness: 
the moment it becomes a sveapon of weight it misses 
its blow. 


MArxr 

I.ouis XIV was one svith the Sun a hundred sears 
ago, as SVC all know, and 5o he surrounded himself 
svith a doren pavilions in allusion to the isvclve 5igns 
of the Zodiac, flue the place is nor to he described. 
It should be s'isjtcd. The late Queen had a marble 
chemif c throsrn os cr the shapely ^’cnus and svould have 
it moreos'er that the gods and heroes decently concealed 
under leaves of slucco the insignia of their s'irility; 
many were pitileS'ly mutilated and have since Icrtl. 
iir.iicr the adlion of the atmosphere, their added 
coverings. *o that to-day their degradation is s-.orsc 
than t.he for.mer scandal. 

Sculpture and •hsmcfaceJnns do not go veil 
Hnsv can besutv of form be rfTrrrd us 
uithout imitation of nature? Hut then, how d’d it 
cemealvout that this I’rrran freedom fount! an iislurs 
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with the Elde^ Son of the Church, he who would 
tremble at the voice of the prie^ ? 

When he built this enchanted Palace he loved to 
show its springing beauties, and was pointing out the 
works for the admiration of one of his courtiers who 
was wearing a new and superb coat, when it began to 
rain : “You will spoil your clothes,” said the King, 
“ let us go in.” “ Nay, Sire,” said the courtier, 
“ the rain at Marly does not wet.” 

There is a charming spot at the extreme end of the 
fore^ of Marly, known as the Desert, whence there are 
some very picturesque outlooks onto what one would 
call English gardens. It is delightfully situated and 
worth seeing, and the Chinese pagoda is something 
new and unique in its decoration, and conforms per- 
fedlly to the reports furnished by various travellers 
who have seen these things. 

On approaching the place one sees a gateway which 
seems to have been built by giants to an old stronghold 
half ruined and demolished; modern furniture and 
fittings of the gayest description adorn the interior, 
and windows knowingly placed do not mar the unison 
of the Gothic Stru6ture which from far off shows no 
doors nor windows but the cracks and crevices of time ; 
but it is through these crevices that the singular 
building, while keeping up the illusion, is perfectly 
lighted. 


THE TWO CRtBILLONS 

^Vhen I was nineteen the name of Crebillon the tragic 
poet was at its higheSt. They set him^ up againSl 
Voltaire, for the public looks round for a rival to every 
illustrious man in order that it may balance one againSt 
the other and relieve itself of too great a load of 
eSleem. 
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I %S3S a wilncs' of those da\s \shcn ssc sverc all so 
htllc aiUanccd in our mcsss that people *polc, and 
thouf,hi of speahng of none but Kacjnc, Corncjllc, 
Cr^bilion and \’oItairc. 

It seems inconccj\‘abIc that qucflions so futile 
should ha\c been <o long agitated ] uas aoung, I uas 
but half submitted to the umiersal imp''e''sjon, and 
admired Jess than did others thc^c \aiintcd tragedies 
I found 1 ‘imcncss m them, a conflraini, a monotons, 
a falsits, sshich ssss not to ni) mmd, sshich vas 
enamoured of prcitcr and more irrcgula*’ I»raufics, 
and I Mould read the noscis of Abluf Prc\o<' nhich 
pave me more pleasure than all the tracedirs of the 
das 

btill, on the flrength of hii reputation, 1 called on 
the elder Cr^billon He lised m the Marais, m the 
Hue des l)ou7c I’ortes I hnoclcd and f^rau.ht\ aj 
heard the barkinu of fifteen or tsscnl) docs thrs 
Mirrounded me open-mouthed and bo-e me compani 
csen to the poet's room There si as a Icnncl Ov’our 
on the ^airs fouled bs the sanous animals 

1 entered, announced and escorted bs them, a room 
«'’osesialls Mcrcba-c, airucUc-brd, a couple o! s'ools, 
and 'cscn or eight ddsp dated chairs compo cd its 
furniture 

I sasi as *oon as 1 en'c^cd the figure of a sioman ro 
t lO'c than four foo* h eh though th'cc fi>ot ic-o %, si} o 
♦lipped asias n*o a neJf.hl»ounnp clo*ct He does 
lumped up 0*1 the c? a rs a' d grosiJrd in on s i he 
o’d r an, n 5 head bare and a!‘o h s le^*, a^'d h s c* 
u^’tosc^rh sii* * oV.i"g a J pe He had bg blur 
rsr*, h » IfHj.* sic'e si' 'c ard spa»^*c, a* d h s p' si - 
o^.^'orni SI AS moif 1. 

He ip fie i t^c dept, r«* s^ t^r^i "f u' V, 

•i 'fcfd t‘ r" p i** * *• *, »a Cf'cede z i - to 

He had talrn ^ j jec^* t» * i ''^•h bs st.s c! 
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salutation, and put it back and continued to smoke it 
with a dcicdlation which betrayed itself on his very 
Wrongly marked features. 

He remained silent for some time, his blue eyes 
fixed on the floor ; he spoke but briefly, and the dogs 
growled and showed their teeth at me. At length 
the poet put down his pipe. 

I asked him when he thought to finish his Cromwell 
“ It is not begun,” said he. I asked him to recite me 
some verses. He said he would when he had had 
another pipe. 

The woman of four foot high came in on her 
deformed legs. 

She had the longeff nose, and the sharped! and moft 
malignant eyes I had ever seen. This was the poet’s 
mi^ress. The dogs yielded her a chair, and she sat 
down facing me. 

The poet laid aside his second pipe and recited some 
very obscure verses from some romantic tragedy, 
which he had made up himself and recited from 
memory. I understood neither the subjeSl nor the 
scheme of them. They contained some very ilrong 
denunciations of the Gods and also of crowned heads, 
for which he had no love. The poet seemed to be a 
very amiable man, very absent-minded, given to 
dreams, and speaking but little. 

His mistress expressed as much malice as was in 
her looks, for the poet having recited his verses fell 
a-smoking and I talked with his lady. My gaze 
sought the place where her legs should have been, 
but those of the poet were naked to the view, like the 
limbs of an athlete reposing himself after his druggies 
in the arena. 

I rose to my feet and the dogs got up and started 
barking again and followed me to the ^reet-door. 
The poet scolded them, but gently, and his aifeilion 
for them was perceptible through the words of com- 
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mand. None l)ut he could have lived amid so much 
canine naflincts. 

I did not fail to remind him that Euripidci also loved 
dogs, and that he would probably see the length of 
days of Sophocles ; he was cighiy-six years of age at 
this time. Gratified by what I had said to him, he 
bcflowed a little card on me, on which his name xvas 
written in ver)* finely traced chara^lcrs. This avas a 
pass for the performance of one of his tragedies, but 
as \^oltairc saw to it that they were ver}- rarely given 
I had to svait a month for my visit to the theatre. 

The old man foresaw that there would be a long 
delay and made no bones about attributing it to his 
rivaf, whom he called a ver)* spiteful fellow, bvit that 
in a remarkably good-natured tone. 

Two or three years later on I made the acquaintance 
of Cr^billon the j-oungcr. He was as tall as a poplar, 
and as long and as thin, and made a contr.ii> with the 
ilrcing frame and depth of chefl one saw in Crifbillon 
the tragic svritcr. Never did Nature throw two beings 
together svho were more dissimilar, Cr^hdlon the 
younger svas all j-voUteness, amenity and grace. A 
touch of cauniciiy appeared in his talk, but it only 
aficinnl literar)* pedants and enemies of the common- 
weal. We got on very svcll together. He had seen 
the wo.'-ld; he had known wo.mcn as much as it is 
possible to knosi* them, and perhaps loved t.hc.m a 
little more than he cfleemcd them. His conversation 
was. ; he eegetrtted the dayv cC the Regency, 

IiMriling on it as a period of poc<l manners wlicn co.m- 
pared ssith the manners that obtain nov.adan. Ou,- 
liferary principles si err aho in accord. O.nc day he 
told me in confidence, that he had neser set read all 
his father's tragedies; it was a p’raturc to come. He 
l(*okrd on Trench tjagedy as the mfT: perfect farce 
that human vjts cculd has-e invented. He laughed 
till he cried at re.-^taln theatrical prtxlufricr.s and at a 
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public which, in all the kings of the tragic ^age, 
could only see the King at Versailles. The role of the 
Captain of the Guard, now the faithful servant, now 
the traitor, according to the author’s fantasy, caused 
him enormous amusement. He gathered every detail 
about the man who played the part. He was his 
favourite adlor on account of the amusement he caused 
him. One day a janissary, the next deposing Tarquin 
the proud, the prime mover in every entanglement, 
in the course of a year he would overthrow more 
thrones than he had halberds in his troop, and killed 
tyrants thrice a week with an admirable precision. 
Crebillon loved everything about him, his movements, 
his attitude, his indodlrined pride of port ; now 
Royalift, now Republican, he followed every order 
with a philosophic indifference which never dulled 
the edge of his sabre. 

Crebillon was Censor Royal and Police Censor. 
He licensed all the ballad-sellers and all the printed 
verse that flew about on broad-sheets. In those days 
a really frightful quantity was turned out, it rained 
epics ; he licensed everything with a charming polite- 
ness and imperturbability. Never did CrShiUon keep 
an author waiting were he but a ballad-monger. 
He was also attentive, affable and easy of approach ; 
he dissuaded me from writing verses. 

As every day that passed his door was open to a 
multitude of versifiers and budding authors, he said 
to me once : “ Stay with me till after midday, for 

that is the time for the poets to come and bring their 
manuscripts.” 

I seated myself. 

The bell rings ; Crebillon opens the door ; an author 
appears ; he is quick and vivacious, makes his addresses 
with grace and speaks well, takes a chair and draws 
a manuscript from his pocket. There is some con- 
versation and our author speaks not without wit. 
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*' What part of the countr) do joii come from?*' 
Crchillon, ^vho h by x^ay of licensing from forty 
to fiftv thousand \cr*-c^ a xcar. 

hrom near Toiilou*e/* replies the author. 

“Good. I.ea\c sour manuscript, come in again, 
or send the fhay after to-morro;x, .and jour permission 
shall be ready.*' 

When the author hid gone out, Crifbillon, holding 
the manuscript in his hand, ‘aid to me; '* Nov, 1 do 
not hnmx is hit is In this; jou hast heard this joung 
man; he t.ilLs uilh rcadinc«s and has 'omc wit. 
What lull ^ou bet that hts nork has neither rh\ me 
nor rc.i«.onr But x\h\ this rash judgment Vou 
shall see. You shall rcid it, mx* friend.*’ 

And indeed the piece ofTerec! him for ccnsonhip 
x\ax quite (lex Old of sen«e. 

A second nng at (he bell. A nexx author. CrcUiHon 
opens to him. 'J*hc author shrinks in the dooruaj, 
he can neither come in, nor ^pcak, nor sit do\xn, 
he is aukxx.ird and uooden; he ncarh upsets a little 
table on xshich the Cemor’s dfjti.rcr is spread It 
requVes ^'age nanagement to pet him to sit doun; 
he backs 3V. ay from cserx* mxitation to do to; at length 
he is seated; he tries to speak, he can but slammer. 
His antuers arc not to the point. After gaairrt for 
five minutes at his rocket xvhcncc his manuscript 
vlicks out, he pulls it forth, droppirg^ h’s hat ard flick; 
hK)k5 evcnnvhcre for h’s para'ol as if ?omco'’C had 
«h>’en it tVem hmt ; hurts ny le" nith the erd of i a 
swo'd bv mo>ir£: it aukuardlv, and at hid ina^'ajn 
to «sx, “ ! beg c'fxT u, Mo'*sVu% to despatch .mv b,.v* 
rms to- 1 } ev tell r-‘e sou xv.ll be kmd as to ilo so.** 

Cjfb’l’rn fairs t.^e paper u;*h hh CL-'m-nin 
*v, p; - the ge-dr-nen at h *. ri*e as far as it is 
* V todo t \ a-'d aiks ' -s as b*.'i -c ; 

W> i* ti u\ • f a-: cf f'‘r co-r’.-j, • 1 he .-r .'\- 

b ..-h . * j cf Ih ..e-“ C»c<xJ, Ir t'’-er dajn I s^all 
t U? 
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hiivc your manuscript licensed." He shows him ou' 
and liclps him to recover his parasol. The doorwa 
seems scarcely wide enough for the poet’s passag 
througlij he knocks again^l the door-jamb, slips o: 
the landing and slumblcs down the fir^ ^Icps, repulsini 
the Censor with his hand several times, -which i 
apparently a Norman civility. 

At Iasi the door is shut on him. 

" Wliat a bumpkin I " I cry, " and he thinki 
he can write." 

*' Well now," says Crebillon, "you have seen anc 
heard him, or {perhaps you will say you have hearc 
nothing. What will you bet tiiat his work is noi 
without merit r ” 

" Oh, oh — you know something about him then.? ’ 

" I know him no more than I knew the other. 
I have never seen him. But let me read. . . 
And %vc read. The clumsy Norman’s manuscripl 
showed ideas arid ilyJe and was a very e^limable piece 
of work. When I showed my surprise at the spirit 
of divination exhibited by the Censor, he remarked : 
" Many years’ experience has proved to me that out of 
twenty authors who come to me from the south of 
France nineteen arc dcte^able ; and that out of the same 
number from the north at leaft half have some grains 
of talent and arc susceptible of improvement. The 
w^or^l verse in the world is written bet^veen Bordeaux 
and Nimes; this is the latitude of bad versifiers. 
All the writers from down there are wind-bags, whereas 
those who come from the north have some sense and 
innate talent which only asks for cultivation." 

I have had many occasions to te^ Cr^billon’s obser- 
vation, and have almo^ always found it ju^. The 
headpiece of the Southerner, with some exceptions, 
does not seem to me that of a writer ; it lacks logic. 

I cannot pass over in silence the fadl that proves once 
and for all his courage, and his friendship for men of 
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Idler and for n)-^clf in pifticular. In Januar}, 1771, 
I published a play cntiilcd Ohrie ft Sej'^-rtnf; in 
il were allusions to the procccdjrtjs of Niaupcou the 
Chancellor apunA the NIapiAracj. The Parhanent 
of Paris sus dismissed on the 2Cth of Januar} and m) 
play uas published on the sind. The event lent an 
aptness to my worJ. which give pleasure to the public 
and fed its unspoken re»cntmcn(. The Minisir}, 
which was an) thing but indulgent, would have taken 
aflion agamfl me. Cfcbillon, who had licensed the 
piece, far from giving wav, pleaded m) cau<e, made 
rcprcscntaiion', and took tfic rcsponsihihi) on himself. 
His pencro'it) and firmne<s<avcd me a vera unpleasant 
experience .“nd it was ovsmi; to his sincere affcflion 
for men of letters. I Ic has often told me that in spite 
of their foibles and their vanit) he had found more 
virtue in them than in anj other people. 

His works present a delicate anatom) of the human 
heart and its sentiments particuhrl) the 'cntincnti 
w Inch 3j»jtare the hearts of women, who^c /irsl attribute 
is that the) know nothing of their own hearts but can 
see V ell cnoui^h into the heart and charadicr of nan 
Cnllullon the vounger knew* them v;cll: he v.as a 
painter, and his touch, delicate as it wa*, was expert 
and often searching. 


7J/r aiJiK or cjurr-suvrs 

*lwice 3 scar does it leave, on the 25th Mav 3 "d 
the ic'h oi >fp!embfr. 'l>D'r co’'dc'^ned to the 
pallos arc de'a •'r! in the ChPeau dc h Teji^ellc 
u"*!! t^c Icwf of 1} r'*" departs.*^ fr-r 'JojIc*”, 
s^d Mi"r IVs 

A-d hre VY j j^iv sec thc'c caj * \fi, in <h:k-', 
f r*ce ard v c’r-* csri*v.'rs s\ho } SNr ctv, 

lx*^k at t> cm : 5 s* "^r-t } n n » if I •t) t* e.-^ 
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boldness of bearing ; they have pro^ituted their vital 
energies to crime ; they were born strong and turned 
their ^ ^rength against their fellow-citizens. Draw 
near if you are a student of human features and see 
whether their brows bear the presage of their deeds. 
They are hard-visaged, yes, but it is their forgetfulness 
of virtue which has made them so, for it is crime which 
denatures a man's features. 

When the day for their departure comes they are 
placed in long wagons. One long chain connefts 
them and binds them to their rolling vehicle. Eight 
marshals’ men escort 120 malefadlors and off they go, 
asking alms from fellow-beings towards whom they 
have exercised violence and wrong. They go, and 
conscience, that irremovable judge, tells many a one 
of them that his punishment is light and that he has 
escaped the death that he merited. 

I do not know whether I have any ability in reading 
countenances, but I seem to see a gleam of joy on 
mo^l of their hardened faces, for this la^ sentence is 
a sentence of grace, and they are nearly all singing and 
their gaol delivery is a sort of favour to them. Many 
of them are almost astonished to have preserved their 
existence after passing through the Courts, and they 
owe it chiefly to humane magi^rates, failing whom they 
would have mounted the scaffold. 

The cries which reach my ear sound if I am not 
mistaken like cries of gratitude. Kindly philosophy 
has for some time pa^ commended to magistrates 
an economy of bloodshed. But what a shudder passes 
over one in the mid^ of these wretches for whom no 
laws are sacred. 

Their arms are loaded with irons, the very arms that 
would have attacked or Struck you down in the depths 
of the woods. The scourges of many distant provinces 
are here brought together under your eyes, even as you 
may see in a menagerie wolves, tigers, and leopards. 
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7 *hc) wn no lonpcr hurl jou, and they hrc Tron )ou. 
What is nan’s nature, one wonders ; will rno-ahts he 
born attain m these? Will misfortune breah their 
puilty hearts ? Will the} bcffgencrafc<Un repentance? 

Could I but read in ihc depths of their '^ouh which 
is the mo^l cnminal among them, which the noO 
innocent, I should much like to know wh) and how and 
to what extent they ^Ira) cd from sirtuc. 

Is there among thc^c mdi\iduals, as amonc olhert, 
an equal balance of sice and \irtuc; human law i< »o 
gross ; and then, is the pcrfc^^ioning ofeocict) po»Mblc, 
and to what point? llul *ad it is to ♦er a white head 
among these malefaflors. Alas, he had not long to 
Ii\c. Was he a hardened criminal who had escaped 
man’s juflicc all his life, or aras he merclv unhickj 
and made a shp at the end of his career anti lived too 
lonpHn adav ? T his other, who'sr face n^oinicrestirp, 
did he fall into thc'c depths for a head of game, a «iifk 
of tobacco, Of a pound of <alt; for among us \cry 
Chriil/an people (he rev enue Jans are more 'acred than 
all, and b-ing it alwut that a nartridcc or a rabb'l 
wc'ghs mo'-c than a nan in the ualancc, even »f he be 
a father of a famih. 

'I his is what goes to my heart ; but the w-::;nn bear* 
them away and with them their ca*c a-d tl cr defr»'cr 

Hut 1 will unload mv heart bv 'avinr: aram I r^e that 
out of a hundred malefaf^ors condemred to the gallev 5, 
thirtv at leastowethcrl vcsardeiemp'ionfromeiccu- 
!(f /he hwman/ti macOrafr*. huch ragf' 
tra’ev date from ou*- own siav ; a^d w.»^oul fra* of 
p'oanva’Mm (lev krow how to lr*‘en the c:v.e!'\ of 
Oc law. 'lo «pa'c i''e gudn r^an a v oV*t dra'h, 
to jr"*o'r the Itrt'tce" t w* 3,.^ 

crm*e, to wr%*S c rcu- i'a^Tr" r^as d *h 

pi.* 't f***, t4'4 ti V *’s' f * J u** a-ii w ‘d ■'-* 
** 5V row 'n rv c''rv l'*c** et t' e hn *4> 

it fo* t? c p'^'vi tfto^’em 2-d ro* fc* rt !■' 
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One day maybe it will not seem so necessary to 
deprive a man of life who is but guilty of robbery, 
and it will seem better to keep a citizen alive than to 
sacrifice human vidlims to an idol of sold. 

A punishment proportioned to the crime will pro- 
bably have a greater eifed, seeing that capital punish- 
ment has not made theft less common; and, it may be, 
assassination, which too often accompanies robbery, 
will tend to disappear because a criminal will no longer 
have the same intere^ in the death of the man he has 
plundered, his intere^ lying in his all too well-founded 
fear of subsequent accusation. 

“ The man might live, the witness has to die.” 

This single line is as good as a treatise. 

This revolution in our criminal jurisprudence might 
operate even to-day, seeing that capital punishment 
does not make men more virtuous and that morals 
are more than laws. 

But if the assassin 4lill seems proper for execution, 
it is not the same with the simple thief ; all such are 
ordinarily of the class which lacks the necessaries of 
life, and they see on all sides the superfluity of the rich, 
their insensibility and their disdain. The sight 
tempts them, desire is too ^rong for them and they 
yield to it. 

It is on account of our descent from barbarians that 
we take the life of a man who takes a few pieces of 
money from us. The Greeks, the Romans, even 
the Jews, Jews though they were, only punished • 
robbery by temporary pains; but we, villainously 
consumed with the crueller avarice, Wrangle our 
fellows to guard our gold. 

Montesquieu is of opinion that a. robber should be 
hanged, but he does not say so in so many words, it is 
true ; to save his delicacy, no doubt revolted by the 
word, he masks his expression and tells you that zV is 
necessary that corporal punishment should take the place 
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A sunjHCT roK cauicatuki: 

tj niner 

/r.-frr/r z^-:/ r/ cthen, 

ilut J5 there but one kind of corporal punishment, 
and h there but the rone that tve can offer to the cuiltv 
u retch? * 


Tur UApr 

z\n in^nimen! borrowed apain from the ancjcnt*, 
our inaOer^ in n'crj* xvalk of life; an inOrumcnt of 
harmony t\hose sounds wed naturally with the accent? 
of the human ?*oice. 

l'ver)*jpracc i?dc\‘clopedundcf the favouring’ attitude 
it impo'e?. A beautltul woman at the harp carries 
her head as in transport, in ravishment; her delicate 
and docile finpcrs fly over the cords and seem to drasv 
their tounds from the ^kics; the rounded arm has 
full play, the little foot f^eals foruanl and seems to 
drass the e)C. The harp, this ris'al of the clavecin, 
is now in fas our, and the prcdilc^ion fhown it b) the 
Queen has flill further contributed to its dominance 
at Court and in town. 

We nes*er hear of the painting' of I*arad:»e hut only 
of the mus'C SVC fhall knosv there; for mclod) touches 
us more nearly than a paller)* of pJflurn. 


A susyrer ror CAPiCATi/rr 

A nrnrj lender is makirr eu* a pt5*n'«*-''n ro'c 
fn»- a sourp prnJ'pal who, acco-di'’? to h*? I'Vd, 
p»cms*rs to pay time afterdate. 1 1 e hitrr, ssjth 
a I'pht'^'esTTed after smbh' rt* a <Vt s*u?e 

i 'i csr on the exf*, r'ci' Up the p^wder-V't 
to tpr^*'k!c f s rr the ffr**: i^k, a*" J we • ce t''r r*'~*'ej • 
If *’ Jrr it from h*s hs* d- a*^.! tis •' ;» su*h a 

d»'a*'*5'.r tCw"h that r\rr* s^l ca««"'! rr^drr, “I^: 1'--, 
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Monsieur, let be ! I assure you it shall have plenty 
of time to dry.” 

What draughtsman shall draw us the money- 
lender’s look; the half-open mouth, where cupidity, 
suspicion, joy and anxiety are so well defined ? Who 
shall express even that “ let be, it shall have plenty of 
time to dry ” ? What an amusing pifture ! 

Another prodigal had sold a fine estate and his house 
therewith. Passing it at a later date he exclaimed ; 
“ Ah ! how willingly would I spend you again ! ” 

There is all the difference in the world between a 
usurer and your honest discounter ; the smaller busi- 
ness, like the greater, has need of money in advance, 
and, without money, we cannot even set up a 
dram-shop. 

Lending on intere^ is the soul of commerce. 
An hone^ moneylender takes six per cent on good 
security which is no usury. 

All commerce is hone^ if hone^ly conduced. 

What is money.? It is the common measure of 
value. 

Why should not money be included among the sub- 
jejfls of barter ? A money-changer may ruin me, an 
hone^l bill-discounter comes to my assistance, and 
renders my field of industry fertile. 


FOREIGNERS 

Every foreigner who has heard society in Paris so 
highly praised is aStonished not to meet with this same 
society ; but everyone lives in his own particular way 
here and in almoSt complete indifference to everyone 
else. It is difficult to obtain a footing in certain houses, 
and no one makes a regular practice of receiving 
Strangers ; so they are reduced to their lodging- 
houses, for with the exception of those days on which 
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there arc ball*;, or on occaMOn* ’ivhcn there arc rare 
5\3r|>cf-part]c$, all the hou'e< arc closed or dc^erfeth 
After tnc firif vj^irs have been exchanged no one 
ironMcs anv further about the foreigner, nho, v»andrr- 
inp from hourc to houre, eventually drifts to the Palais 
Koyal and its surrounding?. Eor a long period there 
XV3S only Marshal dc Iliron xvho received and welcomed 
<frangcrf, .xnd d'Alembert, to represent the national 
genius, and he, in .all good faith, expressed rather the 
academic mind. 

As foreigner? .nhound and arrive from all the four 
corners of Europe, it would be exceedingly wcari«omc 
continually to have to do the honours. The Pariifan 
is verx* free in the condu^l of hi? prtVatc life; there is 
nothing more difncult (h.nn to corner him. What thjs 
great city needs and will always need is a meeting- 
place for various societies. They arc as mobile a? they 
are scattered. This mean? that xvhat is called goocl 
society moves in five or sixdiiTcrcnt sets which, though 
not inharmonious, are ncx'crthelers rot of the sa.me 
circle, .^o certain xvays and manne.*^ xvil) escape the 
lEident of socictv, for he will only have but fleeting 
access to ce.tain house?, where hr svill meet xvith easy 
but impersonal politeness. It would take a xxholr lite 
then, would it not, to open one's door to cvcrxor.c who 
arrives uncxpe^ledly xvith those letters ofintrovfufl’on 
XX e knoxv so xxell? Hoxx' can xxc refu*^ thr.m? And 
then, these many foreigners bring their wives with t.hem, 
another sourxr of xvorrs’; thex* cannot earn giirts a? 
the ins and outs of Society, and cannrt speak or move 
without cornmittint: some blunder. 

The foreigner dors sxhat he can ; he h to be frurd 
rvcnxxhrre, he glides aim.m'*. by chance from one to 
another, it ii hr who mutt pay rcyr? To the Parioan, 
for the litter pax-s court to r.cne, 

J’iruisr. !.‘>::r!y alm.'^r* appjcichrt that of jsvarrs 
xxho rir<i by chiore, and ?i\r !f:xr rf ere r-.*”!?rr 
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unceremoniously, all to pass the time of day. The 
foreigner retains his own charafteristics in Paris; 
the Russian complains that he is dying of cold, the 
Englishman that there is no wine to be drunk, the 
Spaniard finds us over-familiar, the Italian that we sing 
out of tune, the Swiss that we leave the table 
as if we fled from it, while the German looks for 
the ari^ocracy and can find none. With us the Italian 
is sober, and will never invite you to dine ; he will 
offer you an ice as if in his own country ; he wants to 
see pictures so as to poke fun at them, and to li^en to 
music so that he may laugh. 

The Englishman has his independent ta^es ; 
he goes to restaurants inStead of taverns, rides on 
horseback, and does not dress at all. The climate of 
London is both foggy, sulphurous and soot-coloured, 
so that these islanders, swathed in such an atmo- 
sphere must do all they do in a melancholy fashion. 
So the English revel in our sunshine. The ta^e of 
our wines is exquisite to them, and they are always 
great meat-eaters, and spend a lot on their food. 
The Englishwoman with her beautiful blue eyes, 
and her always white skin, seems a little pale in our 
eyes, a little indifferent, quiet and serious ; she is a 
contra^ to our women with their vivacious and grace- 
ful ways. 

The Portuguese are o^entatious ; their ge^lures 
seem dictated as if by an Angeliis bell ; and they will 
bow before a ^atue, or a monk. The Pole seems to 
believe in the resurrection of his republic but he would 
have the people in slavery or serfdom ; and this he 
juClifies by doing violence to historic faCls. 

The Russian lets you perceive the hardness of his 
character through his affeCtation of politeness ; he 
will show surprise at not meeting with slaves^ accus- 
tomed to their yoke; he always justifies Diderots 
words, who, when speaking of a polite-mannered 
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Russian su'd, *' tear his shirt and jou nil! find 
his hair)' «km.’‘ 

The German carries \eith him cs'crsnehere h*s 
indifTcrcncc and calm conceit. The .Spaniard is at 
more pains than anv to dislinpuish himself ; he srishes 
to he admired and that his countr)* should l>c respefted, 
and drops any point of conduct nhich he cannot defend. 

The Uulchman hepins his day by n'ashinp him'clf 
out nith three or four cups of tea and after that attacks 
a hip ham of nhich he nlll nerhaps cat a pound; 
he mil then smoke two or three pipes ana drink 
(no or three cups of f*.// /-</, then half a rioirn 

slices of bread and butter, and finishes his brrakfaO 
nith a bottle of Bordeaux. 

The Sniss, n hates cr sou may say to him, will hasr 
a reply to cvcrjthinp; nc knons somethinp about all 
countries and for money nill do an)thinp sou scant; 
Imt he has no opinions of his osvn. 

The jounp German is a nalkinp parodv of deport- 
ment and pt'od ta<le, and is aUxass the U<1 man to 
undffAand the manners of a country'. 

.All thr'c people put their xni(\ in their bankers, 
ssho arc their mentors and guides in their early f!ep5. 
'Hicy all nant to make acquaintance sxith our cour- 
te^anx. but it is the I>.cbshman who paxi t.hcn mof^ 
matrr.incently. The 5m's pap them httic cr rot.hirp. 

What noi] aslonished fhc Kmperor was the houxe 
of l.^c late B'-auion ; he could not imacirc hoxx a prix-atc 
eosAA Wcomt to r.cH 

Bexxare, for all ihe*e llra-rrers, wit.^cut ercep’jon, 
a*'d howexer r'oJrsl thc'r bearirp, arc the inpeeVrs 
a-d cTjfrs of our national cenio*. ard they svill doubt- 
lr‘x p'rV ur* r*a’rr:s^ for t-'sB ta*’rrs the 

2 trreh ;bu!' exen tot? es wil) pTwethr t'-ru'irbbrrtr 
i*'d J''pr''4ifrrc r*"'OXfi.! !•> J*arj» a^'x :n t^e*r rc-.."d 
ofd xr*'»*^n a*’d pVatuT. 

It « trx.e er-'.i’h that ‘bc c-S <a:e to sp'ik to 
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Grangers of their country that we may, however politely, 
vaunt the superiority of our own. Interrogations are 
chiefly malicious, and the replies become embarrassing. 
The Parisian, in general, mu^l needs talk of every- 
thing in^ead of re^ridling himself to what he under- 
^ands. 

Rameau said to me one day : “ I am an ignorant 
man, it is no use talking to me. I know nothing; 
talk to me of music, it is all I know about ; I can only 
talk of music.” 

But Rameau was unique among his fellow-citizens. 


JUDICIAL SEPARATION 

Marriage is indissoluble, divorce is forbidden by 
human and divine law, but if married people wish 
to separate they have but to exchange slaps before two 
witnesses and Justice will separate them at once. 
They cannot marry anyone else, but they can live 
apart until death at length breaks the chain which 
had become so heavy. Admire the wisdom and pro- 
fundity of a legislation which forbids divorce and 
admits separation ; which makes two people useless 
to the State and devotes them to libertinism. 

Children whose fathers and mothers are not married 
in church are declared bayards ; thus are they punished 
for the faults of their fathers and mothers, as though 
it were not unhappiness enough to have no father to 
their names. 

• Concubinage is forbidden by human and divine law 
but authorised by the be^ usage. And bishops, 
abbes, prices, nobles, magistrates, and merchants, 
and even workmen, live in concubinage, and concu- 
bines form a third of the female population. 

Women separated from their husbands enter a 
convent, which has a decent air, but then they leave 
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sgiincvcn da) ofihcwccL 7hc) form a connunit) 
5«ch rhar of St. Chaumont tn the Hoc 5f. 

All heinp »n the *imc sitintion the) enter: im each 
other mutuall) uith ihcrr parti'ciilar hJ^lo•Ic^, and the 
word hujfjfii in this pious retreat sounds worse than 
fhesm dcsil. Indeed, the) shrink from it, and \jMtors 
alwajs refer to hmhands as the ••ytrr/.rnr/, ard 
married women arc not rcccned with plra*^ure. It is 
an wnder<lood thinp in the communit) that eser) hus- 
band IS a ijranl and a monger, and that it is but the 
extraordifiif) sweetness of women that enables an) 
marnacc to subsi^l. 

Jiid^'e*-, holding: the scales between man ard s\»fc, 
secinp hciut), and heaut) in tears, cannot imarire 
that It can be in fault, and all the Jenit) of the I jw is 
on her side. 

In the communit) of St. Chaunont all the won.cn 
who h\c under a separation order lend counsel to one 
another, and etchanpc a!v> their l4\\)ers, and alhr, 
and haic in common all fhcir wiles and ail ficir 
eloquence: it h .i leacuc. And the husband, who 
thoustht him*clf at lo^verheads with o^c woman 
finds he has a score of irrrcrncilabic crcmics to d.'^aw 
his po.'iraii and nndtiph it as n a nant-face’ed plaM. 
'I he so’cc of the communit) swells ard speal', a^'d a 
corcert of insceijsc ard accu^a'ion is l>nrn ard is rot 
to be stilled. Scpara»cdo-rcco’'Ci!cd,it sv made known 
that the svjfe is an anrel and the husband a der*o*«. 

5o»**rrrmrs a hfr" a^d a rt> l-cha'^-e cut the r 
s* ort, 1 hen, three r la'rr, b lb a *n from 

all udrt, perhaps from a hu-d'ed i" les awas. The) 
ra n down on the hu*h3»*d*9 head; he is aikrJ f !*-r 
halt «>f h s fo’tJ'c; t^e \ufr it mU ttj rt*«"n a-i 
prose Ir' i'''"a.crce; t*T livne'i a*c a’l rraJ) ; t^e 
>i " <f f t^r *1 St 1 s» m:V. fv } r*", 2'"d rs 

frsis ts? iv* Jr*’ ** f't } . i i** i.- . e*'-*-, a* 

:• rr.J\ t>ffi.e.sei*s w *e Nrse*i* tic w 'c *' 

*/r 
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wrong. And the proof is that she pays a good pensioi 
to the pious community. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Forty years ago the English language was so little 
known among us tliat, one fine day, it was impossible 
to find anyone in the Cabinet who could at a 
moment’s notice make a State document in English 
undcr^lood. 

They eventually enquired at the entrance to the 
audience chamber whether anyone present had a 
knowledge of English. Profound silence reigned, 
when a Mousquetaire stood forward who, coming 
from Calais, had acquired some knowledge of English, 
being such a near neighbour. He translated the foreign 
document, and the King gave him a company of 
dragoons as a reward, and a thousand louis in gold as 
well. 

Nowadays when a novel appears there are twenty 
hungry translators who make a rush for it ; the quicker 
man gets it. There are wholesale employers in this 
sort of work, and pupils make versions for their makers, 
as a tailor orders his workpeople to turn a certain coat. 
When two translators possessing the same version in 
their pockets meet face to face at the publishers, 
you may judge of their surprise ; they grow pale with 
terror, for the adoption of one man’s work is the 
annihilation of the other. 

So the reading of English papers is as universal 
now in Paris as it was rare forty-five years ago. This 
mu^ aifedt national ideas ; also literature, though 
hemmed in by the limited and narrow-minded ta^te 
of academicians, has nevertheless taken colour from 
England. Several of their political works, which 
have appeared in our language, have enlightened 
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us on civil and poliucal law*, aImo(} forpnjtcn bj* fhc 
svrilcrs of the time of 1/juis XIV, \vho all — sviihout 
exception — were ipnorant of the Enphsh ianpuape. 
Moreover, this republican tongue i$ not slrangc to the 
sovereign who rules over us — and all the better for 
U5, dear citirens. 

There arc also German translators, svho, havinp a 
IK>or knowledge of the hnpuape they translate, are 
also little versed in the ITcnch tonpue. Thc'c they 
call /,;fjLrrri. 

A certain Monsieur Bonneville owns that ht has 
been such a labourer, but he complains about it as if 
he Were a v}£)jn) and had been «ubmi»fd to an oufrapr. 
But why? You mufl be a bricklayer if you arc not 
born an architefl. 

Now for one translator, fine, acojrate, vital, and 
clcpani such as Lf Tcurntur or Riuth:^}, there arc 
twenty Usnr.r^'ilUs diOortinp the finefl oripinals at 
to mttch a p3pc, German authors complain of bcinp 
disfigured by these scribblers, ssho add to their sv-retched 
flylc a ridiculous desire to critieije. These authors 
as'-ert that it would be better for them sverc they 
entirely unknown in Trance, rather than sufTcr under 
the hcan -fjilcd clumsiness of these labourers. I pive 
the publicity they dcsenc to thcjc legitimate com- 
plaints, to A’.at fbc noble fleeds of Apollo to full of 
rrace, majcfly and life, may no lorrpcr Ixe flayed alive 
by these skinners and tanners. 

When a pretty sioman has learnt EnrJbh she .makes 
a little cranshtion— it is one charm toe more pracc- 
folh* dtjplayrd, and she thus eicapes the smrrc 
criticitrn which falls on a s^oman suiter of v.jJcr 
t cope. 

ft is the beautiful and vital trar.tlaticn cf Shake- 
tpesrr by Mor.fteur Lc Tr^jmeur which hit enabled 
us to produce fcseral of the ErpIithmar.Y pLj*! in 
cur t.hritre^. ^YHrr^s whf», s'hi’.r Lrperti.np’ t-j 
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mention his name, make use of his translations, owe 
much gratitude to his memory. 


THE CENSORSHIP OF BOOKS 

There are two kinds of censorship : one emanates 
from the Chancellor, or Keeper of the Seals, the other 
from the Miniver, or Chief of Police. The fir^'issues 
a parchment carrying a licejice to print any book how- 
ever foolish ; the second is the permission given to 
sense and talent to slip furtively into the city without 
saying whence it comes nor from whom ; it carries no 
yellow seal. 

That is how it comes about that a book that has been 
forbidden, burnt, censored and cursed, sells, not from 
the booksellers’ windows, but from the back shelves 
of his shop. 

The number of copies is usually limited, and the 
bookseller who is chosen for their clande^ine distribu- 
tion has nothing to fear from the moment that he 
makes himself known, and renders an account of 
the matter to the Magistrate. 

This does not imply contradiftion nor the confliSt 
of two authorities, but a wise and sensible tolerance 
accorded to books which are bold without temerity 
and piquant without being licentious. The impudent 
pamphleteer hides himself because his conscience is 
bad. The courageous writer shows himself because 
the firSt charafleriStic of an honeSt man is to own to 
what he has written. We are told, moreover, that there 
is a persuasion that the beSl books would get them- 
selves printed abroad, and that an author who has 
chosen the terrifying task of telling the truth, even if 
he does not do that, may tell the Government some- 
thing new and enlightening. Everything is not wrong 
in a book ; one piece of information given at the 
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rii;lit moment nny redeem 3 thow^snd foolhh ;’3gc-. ; 
il cutties Ijist ttfi.il is false intiritHy tomes lo 
nothiiis;. 

\Vc .ire perhaps ncirinp a lime tthen a more 
enliphlcncil aiiiiiiiiifiralion, hivint; in hare! all seilt 
and parlies, ttill no longer m.i).e tiar on authors vho 
are neither seditious nor insolently 'alirieal. I’hr 
pre'cnt silualion in istiropc demands a hearing for 
those vigorous and masculine mind' tthich, hl.r lo 
experienced pilots, perceive the coming <lorni in a 
darkened shy, and give orders to the ship to 'horten 
'lil and alter her course. Morcoter, there is no uori 
that one cannot succcssfullv allac). or ridicule once it 
has overfiepped certain limits, and a Gotcrnment 
ttill net rr make a heltcr shotting nor as'ume a ftrorgrr 
appe.irancc than tthen it shots s no fear of any ttritcr's 
pen. 

And since evertone nottadats (Irises to imagine 
soiitcthinp nets- and profit.il>Ic in the stay of KingV. 
taxes, 1 , after much inought, and like a good citiaer, 
have imagined a tax tthirn ttill bring m much more;, 
for I dare afnrni that from the vciy outset it still b'lr;; 
about a marked augiiicntation in His ,Ma_irfly's 
ret enuc. 

Our journals and publications hate liille interest; 
vtc read little that ttc ttant to read, their pt’T is int'p’d 
and their verse is ttorsc, and this, and the «ea-'."c'"e 
dr putes of nir.n of letters fill rio<d of ihe sheet, Kdrt's 
po’ng round and round in aeirtlcrea-ripge ll eh'f.afer 
cte.'y day in vain; threequarters of it is rot read, ard 
t'hat makes it 'adder for them is that the; •e'- t* e ‘ 
sub'crit.ers falling i ft' dad; : the pap" r-a-uf-ltceis 
fer! t.he lo's and the prinle'rs fall a" a; : "e'l. ! 're r a 
re."-edt — a t critable 'pre-f e. 

lari all pnt dege Ise supp-r-ed fc*j -u- s’s pa:r"f <, 
a'd t'-her pu’d eatk a-d let ctcri rt' i-'ee: ; n 
a tax (e., timdit.en t! at t! r J'rcas n I'rt; a'd j.a «, . 
x til 
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see newspapers without number bur^ into being to 
rejoice the nation and enrich the Treasury. Every 
individual being at liberty to treat in his own particular 
^yle, and according to his pleasure, political or literary 
matters, this branch of trade will become very impor- 
tant; and the natural gaiety of the Frenchman, his 
light tone, his talent for pleasantry which leads him 
to laugh at and console himself about everything in a 
very short time, all this will favour the di^ribution 
of public newspapers ; and lively discussion of the 
affairs of the day, of trade, commerce, politics and 
finance. Court intrigues and mini^erial jealousies, 
will give birth every day to amusing news-sheets 
which will be read by duchesses and chambermaids 
Marshals of France and apothecaries’ assistants. 

Every laugh raised will produce so much for the 
King, so much nett profit. The man who laughs pays 
cheerfully, and he will laugh and he will pay; the 
French, lacking the ballaSl to Stay long at reSt, and ever 
subje<5t to the inconstancy of their national charaSter 
and to change of fashion, will find new subjedts every 
Week. And, as ridicule in France is never lacking, 
either of persons or of affairs, attacks will not fail; 
money and good humour will circulate, and the bile of 
more atrabilious temperaments will be canalised and 
the nation kept from the sadness and sulkiness it 
seems inclined to contradl. 

This would be no small thing, for if we cannot keep 
ourselves French we shall become worse than our 
neighbours. 

The -King muSt have money, and we muSt have 
fun ; I have perfectly conciliated these two ends, or 
rather these two necessities ; enrich the Monarchy 
and laugh the more as its finances grow, what project 
could be sounder ? And yet it is mine. 
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r/rr cut /v nti rvr vis noicmput 

1 %xould recommend )o\j, mj dwr reader', if )ou 
are fond of the theatre, to he <ure to po and <cc xxhaf 
por4 on behind the cumin brfo'r it ri'cs You find 
3 5ort of dark cavern wherespe^res ofeverv colour ard 
ihapc wander pcll*mcll, and so confusediv that there is 
scarce time to observe (hem. You sec a varicpa'cd 
crowd of aflors and 3i\rc<scsofalJ 3pc<, 'o»^ccf whom, 
hair-<Jrc*vcd, are ha<lil) pullmp on the mo<l superb 
parments, throvvinp as*de perhaps an old shoe to pivc 
place to the hc-oic colhurnus, ami others, rrmaemp 
av thev mutter, erdeavourinp to reca)), h) the 1 pht ot 
3 candle end Auck on a pece of *cr*'e carpentrj, 
the words of ♦omc pa*t vvh’ch their men orv has all 
the mov difricult) in re'aininp since (hej do rot 
undcri'and the 5cn«e. 

Other;, bveh and novv, sprni: rhjthmicallj m 
front of a b'ol en mirror, rxe^ci'tni: the iicpv and res- 
turrs and r'ovemcnts of (he bodv as it sprnps, fulls, 
rues apam, darts fonNarl and esrate* 

You mav -cf the Queen Carthat:e sittinp m a 
dilapidated cha r and all hc' «crMni; ira n but a little 
nipper half blacked vxho looks and lau^:*'s .Au.^*uOi \ 
rerr's his rou.,’c ard sirpes his an’^cial hu'elt in 
t^c VMck of a reekirp lamp 0-osma»''*, th*-it*i'T; 
in hi* belt t^c dac’.:e'' ssb*ch is to p C'lc t^’r ^ul 
and v«t,uo-i^ Yulvc, c'^at'em vn*H bf a'd makes a 
r ov); of &c cata^'^roj^c 'He fa»* 1 s- in’e'- 
Ciiure ard e r*o'^ sr^e-orm <f adJ'c-s 

srmc t* ir»*e>dv.Jl V n to t^e t*iv •’e a 

Co*-*T l!f £► ‘ a Kac re 

r>u» t't'r ran be *'t in t' r vc-'M * to 

w^’s! a» Ta^s d-''"* i siT” week - a I '*’c 

Ca't in •* f !t-,e d<~ H e< 

I" j n‘"c a^I t^e r*:''* r*st^t'rpnv* a1t^ra’*es 
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thronging thither to a sort of public market to recruit 
their companies, and all the crowd that ^ruts on the 
boards ha^ening thither on their side in bands, to 
engage and hire themselves out. The heftic queen, 
the simpering moppet, become matter for bargain, 
and also the noble father, proclaimed by his bald 
brow, his broken voice, and trembling hands; the 
impudent servant, whose face bespeaks his part; 
the humble confidante, almo^ always as bad on the 
^age as useless to the piece ; and the fop who thinks 
to possess at every age the fire and grace of his 
youth. 

It is a confused medley of adlors and adlresses who 
well know one another, who outdo one another in 
their extravagances, each thinking himself superior 
to all, as indeed he is in his deteftable performances. 
But mediocrity is the over-tone ; it swells and spreads 
with the vanity and stupidity of a peacock in a poultry- 
yard, and recounts to every goose within hearing the 
applause it has gathered from the further corners of 
the kingdom w'^here the French language is scarcely 
underwood. 

An empress is engaged at a hundred and forty 
francs a month, while the confidante sulks because 
she has but seventy-five, and has to play the part of 
prompter into the bargain. In a word, you have 
assembled the whole crowd who are about to mutilate, 
on all the hu^ings of the kingdom, its language, its 
drama, its tone and its rightful meaning, and be none 
the less applauded to the echo. 

The greetings of friends who embrace with as false 
a transport as any that may be seen on the^ boards , 
the resentments of enemies as real as their secret 
jealousy; handsome fellows, proud of their looks, 
ogling dried-up old adfresses ; the deep-mouthed 
cations again^ managers who are bad ^ paymaSers, 
and again^ a public which pays them with booings , 
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all th’r* ofTcrs a ncx'cr, snnrc varicJ and n:nrc 

amtJMnp than any they could jda^c. 

Here U one who ha^ jv>5trd from the North and 
leaWnp for the 5ouih hr coach, and here it another 
who liat come from Marjcillrt, who'c Jot ;t catt at 
?tratl>ourj:. 

Charjf c di'porrt of them, (hey do not know whether 
they will he mouthinp in Gascony or in Normandy; 
they make enpapement?. which are broken two hours 
later hy caprice or hy necerrity; they ras5c and Inurr 
their prices like poultry* in the market, they belaud 
and abtuc, and f.wcar nt one another by turns. 

'I'he Cab? overflows with there no!>!c inOruments 
of the dramatic art. 'rhey slar.d in proups over the 
Arret putters. Uemains of a coAumc coat i< con* 
traced with cobble*! ?hoc*, or a rnaenincenl waiAcoi? 
ovrrhanps a pair of patched breeches. 

Ask such a one where he is poinp, and he smI! 
frplv to you like A'sop: ** ] krunv rothinp.** 

‘i he manapets walk about barpaimnp with the a^.ors 
in the midil of this cjtieer market, me as curious 
to ?ee as any «}:?.**€ they tell animab. Thev flatter 
a man whom they wi*h tope: at a cheap price, and .make 
a particular feature of ad»'ance«. A bad artrr**- pets 
in under cover of the aAor who has •ecured an rn;*a;:e* 
men! brca\j*r he is her lover; ?he would show a l'<'!d 


face if the manaper ipoke of *rparatiri: t.Hem. 

Such are vi*vjr comedian*, svho, w Ith tlfreen or tw e.nrv 
pjfti in lhf?r heads, are strll prrtuaded that fhrt hs\e 
fsothirp to Irarr: jn the matter of thrir art r’-J tprak 
of it stjjH a crnfldrrce which would make sou brviesr 


that fhrs knew its p 
WJf.n the Irsdi*:;* pr-.njncisl 

the d?r;’> srrhft; i'-doh, dr: 
f.Itet th?‘ v:'h !o the v i'-derir C“'' 
ir-.u'e tie vn wd. rsm a* ihtj Vn 

I-a Ci'rrre celebnjtrd br 


'?rs to their fi undtr-'^rs. 
’.'•.mncisl compinVi have I'cen 
thr-rdrrps 
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BEFORE THE REVOLUTION 

the lea^ dete^able of his works. There is no human 
passion but peeps in and out on the faces of this race 
of mummers who know every town in Europe and 
mo^l of its vices. 

At la^f they have all passed the te^, been bargained 
for, bought and sold, these men who on the provincial 
^age represent our human passions in order to corre6i 
their defe6ls in us by the soft emotions of pity or the 
penetrating shafts of ridicule. 

If into this rabble chance or curiosity should 
lead some a61:or of the capital city, how cold his smile 
of disdain. The title of King’s player makes him 
regard himself as of a dijfferent species. A Bishop 
could not look down on a parish sacristan from a 
greater height. 

As for our singers, their pride is in proportion to 
their rarity ; they are beyond price. The aria singer 
is better paid than Melpomene or Thalia. Also, she 
is commonly younger, better dressed, and less de- 
bauched despite the large number of her admirers. 

His unbridled liberty consoles the a£lor for all his 
misfortunes, even for the affronts inseparable from 
his trade. It makes him insensible to hisses, and he 
takes his revenge in indiscipline and impudence for 
the despotic rule of the public. 

Such, however, are the mouth-pieces of the dramatic 
authors who are the glory of the nation ; such are the 
interpreters of genius ; such are the men commis- 
sioned by the State to propagate the fame of the 
mailers of the drama. All these pofturers are leaving 
this Cafd on their way to represent in every town the 
immortal masterpieces which they regard as their 
own property because they get their daily bread by 
them ; but they are ungrateful dependents, and the 
greedy diredlors mutilate plays to suit them to their 
own bad taSte, and show no gratitude to those who feed 
them. Women are theatrical managers, though how 
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INDISPOSITION or AN ACTIUZSS 

?uch a profct'jnn can *u\t then 1 c!n ro\ krnv. ‘ITr 
dcnojtrllc Montan’icr ha' a to^ipan) nf co’^^rJ a-t 
«hfi Jraxcl ahoul ihc ).jrc!do''i. She h3<i her =‘^ 

«hr in mararc^icnt at Cam ard at Kouen, a'*d ha* 
her Iscc'^cc, to- c^erJlh^^t: in IVarcc, cam ojr 
plca'urc^, riuH bear a bccncc« 

'I he provinces may be \crcd bccati«c a nanarterr" 
h but the provincial jMiblic nuH put up v'jth 

her vhim« from afaroT, for it her peculiar birine*' 
to pain her livelihood throuph the contortions an! 
pe^ticulaiions of others. An) ph) is po<xi for a theatre 
manager »o lonp as it cov^v nothmp ; it tales on a bad 
aspect *io*oon as there is pavncnltolicmade, honeve*' 
mode^l. 


/s'D/sro^/T/ov or ./v jCTpr^s 

It IS the tecrct of the Coni^die, it is the a't of cuttirt; 
r'sort a plav who'c autho'^is unpopular ; it is a palliative 
for havjnp failed the ptibbe, it is a riro" reverpe 
v^ real cd on a rival, it is an cxcu'c fo** care!e"»c*s, 
idlcnc", and vanity, in fine — what am 1 •avj''r — 
It IS the ansvser to cvcrvthinp. 

An aflrc-s indispo'cd! Co^redle can wm'r ro 
luo'c; the Uu'*ian and German Pr^ers will have to 
lease Without feeing !0''*c plav fo- ss^'ch t^n have 
waited in vain An aflrcs ird:5j'o»cdl It will be 
ditcu'‘cd at all the suppe •'-parties 

Can vou rr>» 9ee he- from ? r'C, v *h two 
wl canaa’jrv *^op at hci d*v>* tw ee tiv K , a* I i*'-avr 
icat'r'rd all up a'- 1 dour the i'rcc* r a "'u i h 

r'3*'’r* ‘ o- jJ f rr: ! ^ ArJ •* e is I’l a* all 1 
csr' ! h's- ir- vs !J lave •' l^s' t* r 
* as r*vi:vd bv a srr'r* ’S in r coj-'m 

S'* j* ' ^ f , I ' i» Vii A ! Iv- ^^'v at 'j ' • ' t''a* 

«' r O' ’as « c\ '"ciy JJ *■ * l•-''^•{T a 1 di 

t ^ J f f w-" * ' d-.c sc f ' j i *'» an i"' 'a'f i pA ^ r 



BEFORE THE REVOLUTION 

Everyone undcr^ands the import of the bulletin, 
for you cannot put in big letters : “ Mademoiselle . . . 
has^ a scratched face and a swollen cheeky a memento from 
a jealous lover . . . Mademoiselle . . . has been hurt 
in the liils of Venus, But when an adlress is pretty, 
and talented, the public pretend to believe in her 
indisposition, and demand news of her, making a great 
fuss which becomes quite farcical. The ^taid doftors 
take part in the ^ratagem, because they are paid for it 
and because they are certain to effeft a cure. This 
farce may la^ six weeks or even two months ; then the 
adlress reappears ; she makes use of a certain white 
liquid which gives her an air of sickly pallor, and the 
firif faint tint of convalescence. 

This identical public which had banished the aftress 
to the Salpetriere, which would have ordered her to 
her knees t^vo days following her crime of lese-majeste 
again^ the stalls, receives her with rapture, and doubly 
appreciating her art, forgives her impertinence for 
the sake of her artfulness and her simulated apologies. 
The authors whose plays have been cut short may 
exclaim that tlieir art and they thernselves have suffered 
outrage ; the a61:ress carries the day, and all the medical 
students repeat : '' kVe have seen the debtors^ carriages 

at her door ", and every iEsculapius grows triumphant 
over the imaginary cure. 

But an adlress’s illness becomes necessary when she 
is forced to pay the penalty for pleasure, which nature 
wreaks on her sex, for the child of Melpomene and 
Thalia will not be gainsaid any more than that of her 
serving-maid, and there is no aftress who would dare 
to show herself at such a season even playing the part 
of Idame or Eugenie. The indisposition of an a6tress 
becomes a necessity also when the goddess has met 
with a Diomedes in the world, he who ^ruck Venus ; 
had Venus been an adlresss she would have published 
the faft that she was indisposed. How should she 
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TOC 4 I thr of Dionf**cs’ 5 uch a •’f 

ouTrspc nuA be h dtien, jnatjoi r'u'^ pf » ocn 
p}a\ \x ith Jt I low «*i ihr public be sSown a j^ra'c^'cil 
Her' A broVen arm woulJ <hocl Jcm, »ufS c-i***-^ 
'hnuld ncAc*' be mealed, and the 1 acult\ t'nclf rhi'^Vt 
Jl nodcn>f.a!son from it' dipnit\ fo\ejl <uch a •ca’^dal 

Vhy I" ts th trJtSf' n : * (j tfi ,Vrt t 

1% acco*^djnch an announcement wh eh ma\ m^an a 
hundred thmps caprice, resentment, %anjt\, a^'d ans 
and e\cn wound inflicted bs ra's o^atc or mahe oi % 
lose 

If the proud Chiron irAcad of refu'inc to phs w th 
her comrade Duboi', bccau’c he had rot paid I r- ♦u*'- 
peon, had feipred a sudden indisposition o- fajrtinr 
tit, she would lave remained an oTan'^nt the 
theatre, she as ould not base loA her taler*, s h eh be n* 
a trade thine nuA esapomtecsen -s the po» e- to dance 
Mntshc' bs Its ron-ete'^cisc , the jf ir- / /e /’^-m 
Would not, twenty arars after the tmecd enne’s faub* 
of dmcarKiur, base r adc an hemic saeri^ce o^ !*'!« 
retreat from the Aicc a^'d co'^pared, m to speal, 
her re*’ouncemtnt of the lx?’'’ds to tha* of Ch* 
as'd Charles V, 

O', mas be, *0" e zOor f-ds that to handle j4,c^o 
francs a scar salan is rot ato'ih the r of be rp h 1 r J 
at time' , he wa*-!* imcra*inp spplau*c, so he rc" :!**s, 
and t'aiU I is dethma*om outp< iripK’ t^'o^rh t* e 
it i»*n*dc sshc'r he n co"* df»cd a p’e** "'s** 
ssron,. b pr* rvU*c-l , ''cpims tss cess ' i *',2'’ * j ' d'-s 
'1 I n rt ' \ svW med an ii^r \ i s 

r*'i'r Ca; 'a! 


rot cr 

I sm*s^r-r m Ih' s ct "r t^' * ' 'J v — 
s * o ' ' 1 5 ^Tf^- ft c - tj ’r • r ' t i'i 
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BEFORE THE REVOLUTION 

females whose venerable features betray no inner 
change are not old — one is but old, according to the 
judgment of society, at seventy; not at sixty-five. 
These terrible young women who walk out with 
butcher boys, put on their rouge at the street corner — 
it is scarlet, but that of the Palais-Royal charmer is 
rose-colour. It is an important matter, the choice 
of rouge. Adlors mu^l have a colour to suit the foot- 
lights, and it is horrible seen near, almo^ like the old 
masks of tragedy. 

Ladies at Court pay a louts for a little pot, and ladies 
of quality six francs \ courtesans pay twelve francs^ 
and your bourgeoise does not bargain over it though 
she wears but little. The choice of rouge is a great 
subjedt of quarrel between mi^ress and maid, worse 
than that of hair-dressing, which is to say much ; 
and sometimes the rouge-pot is thrown down, while 
looking in the mirror. It is the blush of early spring 
that is sought in the little vase, but it has no magic 
virtue, and all the charm lies in the abused vision of 
the amorous swain. 


Mr LEGS 

Men who row have muscular arms, but they do not 
know how to use their legs. I have been about so much 
while drawing my Pictures of Paris that I may be said 
to have drawn it with my legs ; also I have learnt to 
walk lightly and briskly on the pavements of the great 
city. That is a secret one mu^ ma^er to enable one 
to observe everything. You obtain it by praftice, 
for nothing can be done slowly in Paris because there 
are always other people behind you. The insight gained 
by reading is speculative and vague and to know 
you mu^ frequent their society, but the ways and 
manners of a capital city are of such subtle shades 
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cxhau^I agriculture, commerce, and the useful and 
consolatory arts ; if the Government cannot put a 
Aop to the scandal of the money-changers which at once 
kills the moral and diverts the subsidence of the people 
from its rightful course ; if the Government allows 
I'inancc to concentrate all the money in the hands of a 
small portion of the citizens; if the big capitalids 
arc alone to be considered, if every arrangement made 
is to be for them, both princes and their subje£ts 
will soon be sucked dry by this all-devouring body. 

And what does this same Finance do ? It provides 
a living for a few extra lackeys, it assids fashion to 
change more rapidly, but these are mere palliatives. 
These rich people inved their money in India and in 
China and their opulence docs not profit the poor 
living in France. Unhappy is the age that sells itself 
to the ricli, and where gold wields such prodigious 
power ! 

What impulse docs this great town not give to other 
far didant towns, modelling themselves upon it and 
even, so to speak, accepting its laws as their own.? 

I am not merely speaking of provincial towns in France. 
Paris takes the lead in Switzerland, in Italy, in Germany 
and in Holland ; the Cabinet in France holds command 
over republicans all the world over, as well as over a 
number of minor Royalties ; but the country which 
has been mod drongly opposed to French methods 
and which has put all its drength and its glpry into 
its residance, and into its defiance of all its ideas, is 
England. London, rival and neighbour, has inevitably 
become the parallel of the pidure I have drawn and it 
offers itself as such. The two capital cities are so near 
and yet so different, although in many respeds 
resembling one another, that to finish my work it 
is necessary that I should let my gaze be drawn to this 
rival of Paris. I will go, there, I swear it by Newton 
and Shakespeare. I will wander on the banks of the 
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*1 ha'i'cr. -ntJ talufc tin? tcnplc rf tlc^'rrcj 

that tfrnl'Ic ofjtll suhjtf^!', a C:n*:n-cil. I *J,3!l 
?fe that fan^nn Mand which ha*. j'ro\rt5 thr ^y^M^Ivlrlv 
of po**c'’iinp a wbe Go\crnrrrnt, sr.d if th.' 'cco^-ii 
Ihctiifc J'c no! bcjond rn power, 1 v.ill ijr.dc*!al.c «?, 
rndravourint: nirarjwhdc to *uppK h% the no't 
reioliite and impartial ob5cna!ion, the l-eJ. of o'hcr 
talents which hca\cn has rcfmx^d me. 
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of patds-de-foiegrasof Toulouse, of tunnyfrom Toulon, 
of the red partridges of Nerac, larks of Periviers, 
and boars -head of Troye. He neither knows nor cares 
of a province or town save for its poultry or fish, and 
tells you of the arrival of a fine carp from Strasbourg ; 
and he meets the coaches at their arrival and would 
double the poking facilities to hasten the coming of 
havtavelles from the uplands and snipe from Dombes, 
and cockerels from Caux. 

He never walks through the Rue St. Honore without 
entering the Hotel d’ Aligre. This is the famous temple 
of gluttony. Immense eels form the columns of its 
entry, and hams lend the hangings of the doorway. 
Every town in the kingdom is an eager tributary to 
this magazine of succulence. Daily comes the comes- 
tible for which each place is renowned, bearing the 
name of the proud city of its origin ; there may you find 
all things which impatient and spendthrift gluttony 
could buy and consume. What a sight ! Everything 
that can flatter the palate is spread on the counters. 
Whatever is seasoned, or salted, or savours of the wild, 
is there in jars of all sizes carefully sealed that nothing 
may evaporate. 

Quails and ortolans from the uttermo^ parts of the 
land are delicately embalmed in tombs of pa^ry. 
Anchovies, salmon, Bologna sausages, and oy^ers, 
fresh and salty, lie side by side ; and pots of mu^ard 
and pickled cucumbers whose gay labels revive the 
jaded appetite. 

There you may purchase in a quarter of an hour, 
a complete feaft and all ready prepared. Cooked 
hams from Bayonne, cooked tongues from Vierson, 
all ready for the table. Nothing is lacking, not even 
your dessert, for here you find dates from the Levant, 
figs from Marseilles, princess almonds, orange jelly 
from Malta, and Chinese lemons in confection ; 
here are also the choice^ wines and the rare^ liqueurs 
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from Martjntfjuc-, er, :f ^ou v iil, rr^rrrof ar.i! 

riara^chlrjr) r^f Zara. AH the clcricr:!^ t)( a \ cry j^rrtiv 
repast j:it?jc:rd ffoni all the cnur.t.^r*- rf the 
even S4 Aj^llci ihaj'et! fUtur ffr»m thtrJv <!tfTcrfr.t 
divimlir*.— and dined bwt p<xirly after all. fr.ajhr. 
You only W'an! tnonev, and a stomach able to hold 
Uu! wait a motncnil I had for{:o!trn the d:;;r<?}vc 
cheese cf Partr.a, and that of Schap^ipfr, t.hc kiny nf 
cher^er. for rcrfumc. 
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d’Aligre, Rue St. Honore, we see that man is ma^er 
of the globe, and that everything that flies, swims, or 
goes, is matter for his tooth. Oil of cinnamon, clove, 
nutmeg, all go down his throat, and his is the only 
^omach ^ that can dispose of such heterogeneity. 
What a sight to astonish an Indian, innocent feeder on 
sago and rice, is the table of a modern epicure ! It 
surprises me, this warehouse of sensuality, this 
encyclopaedia of indige^ion, when I see it ! But, 
it comes to this : there is nothing really good in it but 
sauerkraut, macaroni, and apple-jelly of Rouen. 

It is easy to perceive that all this provender is fre- 
quently renewed, for the quails and ortolans would go 
bad in their spiced beds, and spread the smell abroad, 
did not the diners arrive in their crowds ; and they 
do arrive, and the white partridge of the Alps is eaten 
by no vulture but by a fat financier at his table. 

Formerly, trout from the Lake of Geneva would arrive 
by poil and courier, all ready for the table of Louis 
XV, with the sauce all hot ; for it was the sauce that 
gave the value: the King waited for it, nor dined till 
it arrived. 


RAMEAU 

When I was young I knew Rameau the musician ; 
he was a tall man, thin and dried-up, and with no 
presence. And as he was much bent he would walk 
in the Palais-Royal with his hands behind his back to 
redress his balance ; he had a long nose and a sharp 
chin, his legs were mere ^icks and his voice was harsh. 
He was not a man easy to get on with. 

He talked ramblingly about his art in the manner 

of the poets. . . 

He used to say in those days that he carried in his 
head all the harmony that was known. I would go to 
the opera, but the operas of Rameau, with the exception 
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of certain fvmphorjir*., t found tVanprly ^rarh''n:r, 
^ince rver^onr ^aid that hti ir.uirc vi*. the xt:fU) tf:r^ 
of mutic I thoupht 1 muft he draf tn that art and 
mourned in ircrct, vhrn, hov.cvrr. GIDiI', Picernt, 
and 5accliinf, arotc to rrarch my toul and ati-alrn ny 
dormant fscultin. \ could no! at all undrrfiand 
Uamcau*?. preat reputation, and it ha^ termed to me 
tince that I tva* not altoprthcf urnnp, 

I knne hi' ncphcv\ too, half cleric, half lajTuan, a 
man tvho lived in the caft' and a^ho reduced to a njatter 
of maflicaiion every prodipy of north, rverj* o|'er3tion 
of the spirit, cn’cn' <!cvotion of hrroitm, in fad c*.Tr}‘ 
ihinp that we call preat in rhii world. According to 
him nothing had any purj^Mc or rr ult hut to fill the 
mouth. 

This doOrinc he would preach with exprcMivc 
pedurc and pantomimic workj.np of the jaw; and did 
anjorse epeal; of a Arc |v>e.m, a nohle action, a hiph 
decree, he would rav that all this whether proceeding 
from a Marrhal of I’rancc or a cnhbler, from Voltaire 
to Chahannrt, ia induhitahly done to hrinp bread 
to the mouth and fidfd the havj of mailication. 

One day in the court c of converratien he said to 
me: ** My uncle, the minician, is a preat man, liut 
my father as a vjedinift asas prrater than he. Vou 
shall iudi’e for \ourrelf: he was a rr.in svho could 
f;r;d !j:e w ay to his m''u?h 1 1 lived under Lhc paternal 
rtf.f, cirelrrsly er.m;ph, for I have rrver Irusied myrelf 
rnaii ah'-iut fJ:e future; and J was fwrnry-Jwo yrarj 
of ape V hen my father came into rny roem one dav ant! 
!5’d tn rne: ’How- much Icnrcr do yea mean to 
hse ItVe this ... an idle d's-rct.h’r” I have been 
rxprftir j’ to see srj do j.-mrthrr:^’ there last sears ; 
d^> Si j ir.t”.* t.hst l»r the time I was twrnt*.' scars cf 
aiT ! hid h'.xr. hin;Td and had a jvrditiori in life?' 
As J \\t\ <i z comical turr. cf rrir.i I replied to mr 
fsther: ‘To i^r hirpri U i!rra-ir a p<yt;tior. ir. I'Su 

j. • 
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but how did you come to be hanged, and yet to be 
my father? Li^en,’ said he, ‘I was a soldier, and 
a freebooter ; a provoft laid his hand on me and had 
me ^rung up to the branch of a tree ; a light rain that 
was falling prevented the cord from running as it should 
or as it shouldn’t ; the hangman had left me my shirt 
because it was ragged ; some hussars passed and ^ill 
left me my shirt since it was worth nothing, but cut 
the cord with a sword-stroke, and I fell to earth. 
The^ ground was damp, the freshness revived me ; I 
ran in my shirt to a neighbouring village, entered a 
tavern and said to the woman : “ Don’t be frightened 
to see me in my shirt ; my luggage is following me.” 

I only asked for pen, ink, and paper, a bit of bread, 
and a ^oup of wine. My ragged shirt no doubt moved 
the woman to pity, and I wrote on the sheet of paper 
she gave me ; This very day^ great exhibition by the 
famous Italian ; front seats six sous^ back seats three 
sous. Positively no free IW. I concealed myself behind 
a hanging, I borrowed a fiddle, and I cut my shirt 
into ^rips. I made five marionettes, daubed them with 
a little of my blood, and in no time there I was making 
my dolls talk, and singing, and playing my fiddle 
behind the hanging. By way of prelude I drew as- 
tonishing sounds from my fiddle ; spectators thronged 
in, the room was full ; odours from the kitchen which 
was not far off inspired me with fresh ^rength, and 
hunger which inspired Horace, inspired thy father. 
During a whole week I gave two representations a day 
and there was no ‘ reldche ’ on the handbill. I left that 
tavern with a cloak, three shirts, shoes and dockings, 
and enough money to carry me to the frontier. ^ A 
slight alfeCtion of the throat occasioned by my hanging 
had quite left me, and every granger admired my 
sonorous voice. You see that at twenty I was already 
illustrious and had a position in life. You are twenty- 
two, you have a new shirt on your back, so take these 
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iwfjtc ffinct arc^ l>f noj * \f J nv 

fai} rr’* f4*^c<clJ If) r'c Yow r'Ui\ aron I'hs* he tr-at 
a thence* *nan t^an the awfo- ( f D^r^^rn c* C^** r 
*irJ Vclhx .*'}ncc ihrn I ha^ncc'j rna*') ar'snci/’irp 
Hn 'Ssfi accc*iJjrp to h)% lalrnt^ a^d cibj'' •r'‘p 
pen in puMjc to !j) 1 h t nouth MaOjcjt on, to r r 
tntrd, It the uptliol nfo tJiirr in ihn w o'KJ, ho*tcv rr 
rare ** 

Kanran't rrj 'inx, foil of hn dof^r re, r adc a fool 
of hirurlf, and tunic to the mirtOcr f( • io” r- 

thinp to trjaOiratc on the flrcnpih of be r ton a^’d 
Ofp) c X to txxo j real nen '‘'t 1 lo'cnljn, vtbo, a* txc 
krntr, had a txat of hit ottjj fo' ^ c'lj^’r fi I < f mpo** 
tunale people, ihot him u:» fn- an a'‘no)jrr* luca' c 
and affrr that 1 neter ) caru of h n af atn 

*1 hit ncj hen of Kar'rau*i on the dat cf f ti 
narn3f.c ht*e\! all the fu*dt pu^Jt f tjrdrnt of I’a' t 
at «o ruich a head and nailed in the r*! Ut hoMirp hit 
bride on hn am • ** Yoj rej 'rent \-rtur,*‘ «: d he, 
*' but I txuh that tou «'‘o«Id thire lie no*e :^.ar t 
the tucl^rt und 1 have p’^ovjded ** 
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COOKERT 

Modern cooking is to be preferred, to the old for 
the sake of health as well as for its ta^e ; a good cook 
helps us to live longer, for he lends an unftion to his 
dishes and hides their natural crudity. Nature gives 
us food in the raw ; the cook improves and perfefts 
it. Cookery when handled by a good arti^ is no 
longer the old murderous business it was : you do not 
dig your grave with your teeth, as that outspoken 
Regnard said ; when one is endowed with a delicate 
and sensuous taile one is not greedy. Moderation 
always accompanies fine ta^le. Yes, when I have 
acquired all Mesellier’s^ knowledge, I shall put it into 
technical verse ; there would be no more than one 
hundred lines, and every pupil would learn them by 
heart. Excellent, succulent catechism ! Non oninis 
mortar 1 

Appetite should not be irritated, but rather satisfied. 
Who wants to be a Pandarus, a celebrated diner, 
to whom Ceres accorded the gift of being able to 
devour everything recklessly without ever having 
indigestion ? 

The assiduous Study of his maSter’s taSte, whose 
palate should become as his own, is what does a cook 
credit. A delicate choice of food can only result in 
a praiseworthy concodtion ; the coarser parts are elimi- 
nated, no longer fatigue the Stomach and consequently 
ought to result in a better chyle. 

The common herd eat because they muSt, but they 
do not eat for pleasure ; that art has grown to per- 
fedtion with the genius of various countries. Louis 
XIV’s cooking was bad, he gathered many great men 
round him but no skilful cooks. There is a link 
between bodily and spiritual taSte. The fineness of 
these two kinds of taSte depends upon a certain 

1 A famous cook. 
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p'jflicc, sril o-c Is iinjudfc of cookinp ifonc has rot 
alssaii Iiscd sera ascii. 

11 ^ the ht'i’s arc heretics, ihea arc *o aboac all in 
coolinp: atni raa plat atinirabic lessors to a cook 
ora chef, soil anil iic unable to induce then to abardon 
the'r hcrc'irs, their 'chi'natic routine, ard their false 
theories. 

Itooka base been arriltcn on the art of cooker) . 
Well I ihea resenblc our poetical theo'ies . thrj do not 
tc'ult in a' belter dish. J’ra"rr<s in cookcra 15 more 
marled in tho'c a>ho folloai their inOmfl, ard coohs 
as ho ciccl do not theori-e, but taOirp the sauce saiih a 
firrer-iip, approac or condemn. 

*1 he I cepeis of a pood table In Pa'.s a'c honoured 
ba the parasite probe -ion, because it is rot a matter of 
eatinp alone, but of cnjoairp ard, aboac all, of^ noaaing 
aal en pra sc should be piaen. 

.‘^ensualerjo)~ert combines a era arellarilhcconom) ; 
pood coolnp depends on care ard attention; a 
bail cool 'po la all the fruits of a length) task; 
a pood OT s'raaas out all the ju'ees ard all the salt and 
• aa our e f f<va.! ; he p'e'erts t^cn in all their untouched 
pu'lt). 

"1 hr'C a'c ce'tain natio-s as ho as'H neacr underfinnd 
eatinr.aehoial ep’easorcin«ro 1 rgthc.rmeatandfish, 
ard as bo aa 1 ! rcac- acquire thepos'cssion of a delicate 
pals’e. The) ate'e r-rdc to b'OTse, as-d man) Ccr- 
r a-s, cn'd to 1:1, a'c ne'e p'.'ae'sc than the Saaiss in 
I's.s r ,!'er. 


•n e r 'cr^f of o a* hml’'' de-ard a delicate tafic, 
f, ' to the •.bi-i:cb is b'-'t- p'oanded, for aahat is ill- 
p'oa drd .s u-d res^rd. 


*n 0*0 11 ro r *"*' 
r s'a.'e ba load .-p a 
• rrs, i-d r'‘'e* 

in p M ssc^.. , 
rn ha ‘^rd 


in d'‘'‘ 3 '«*alia*ng the gifts of 
d t'-isn-nsalt, peppe.-, cloacs, 
res, i-g^d e-ti iro'e p'cc o_s 
mb' p-opo-tion, but pc 'on 
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TJic tabic of Lucullus did not hinder him from being 
the bc^ man and the mo^ accomplished in Rome, 
except perhaps Brutus. Not that I approve the 
excesses to which the Romans delivered themselves 


up ; they were as culpable in their prodigality as the 
Spartans, with their black broth ; but I approve the 
^ews of Apicius ; they were long the fashion ; and there 
was a company of cooks, Apeians^ in Rome even in the 
time of Tertullian. I would found no school of 


gluttony, but there should be a good tradition in favour 
of preserving the particular flavour of dishes. 

I rule out all our belly ammunition, which, thanks 
to good sense is lessening day by day. The art of 
cookery and of good cheer have, in France, long con- 
sisted in an ill-underSlood profusion ; but we are 
retrenching on this to-day to the advantage of delicacy. 
Interests of health are no longer divorced from good 
taStc which has proscribed these ardent sauces and 
peppery stews of bygone culinary art; that of the 
present day, finer in workmanship but simpler in its 
base, respedts the volatile salts belonging to each 
substance it uses. No doubt we are superior to the 
Roman who had some very odd preferences. The 
flesh of the ass and of the dog was once in fashion 
with them, they fattened snails for table, they ate 
peacocks ; I read Petronius but the table of his time 
does not tempt me ; our Palace cooks know more than 
those of the Greeks and Romans. And yet there are 
here and there those who are better Still, because they 
have a very finely practised taSle and are susceptible 
to every sensation of the palate. A gourmet of this 
description, his cook being ill, and he, alas ! in the 
country, posted twenty-five leagues in queSt of 
Bouvard and brought him down ; and when his cook 
was cured, he, in my presence, embraced the doStor 
and paid him a large fee. 

The pleasures of the table soften our manners, and 
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I, /jlc Car'a-, ha\c ro ftir of'Oi ncn a-d 5»c^ at 
?!ccp o* l)iit onl) ot (hr'c ttho arc th n a»'d 

hsp^ard 

JJut 1 } crc It ro reason to abandon onrclf to lutun. 
to kill two O' three lhouta*'d carps for the saVc of 
their tongue*, to conpo'c a toiip s'lth a m Ik o^fre-h 
cf ps cooked in their shell, or a dish conpo^ed sr’cls 
of the befl cut of seal; preedj folk of this ki'^d are as 
tniich to be blamed as tho*c s\ho spo I the fru ts rf 
raturc b\ their ill-<lre"ini» of then 

There stas the Ro>*al onclelte, onU made in t^e 
lou'chnid of the Prince Soubi'C fo' the la'e Kinp, 
which coA more than lifts cross ns It ssas made of 
coeWeomb*;, etc An acquaintance of nirc ha* l^r 
receipt, pisen him bj a partal e', ard acco-^dm'* to him 
the one that he sass made and of ss-h eh he pa'took 
COM t<*7 Mrfj toj a. 
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ta^te that nature gives to her favourites, a ta^le one 
cannot make for oneself, you would know that the 
be^ things are nothing till they have passed through 
the hands of a skilled cook. You have not yet dined 
if you do not know the miracles of modern cookery, 
even as a man who has never heard anything but French 
music, knows not and cannot know what melody may 
be. 


EPISTOLJRT LETTERS 

Women write very good letters, infinitely better than 
the mo^ amusing written by men. But therein they 
use all their guile. As far as professional writers are 
concerned their personal letters are sparks of their 
genius, but then, in general, authors remain authors 
in their epistolary correspondence ; they are unable 
to get away from themselves and get inside the soul 
of the person they address, and one mu^l be metamor- 
phosised into that other, to write letters which console. 

Letters are a form of communion between two people 
separated from one another. One’s thoughts should be 
expressed in the simple^ and mo^ naive of ways, as if 
one were talking ; but the alfectation of our manners 
and the mania for appearing witty at all times, have 
altered this language like any other; it is difficult 
nowadays to judge a man’s charadter from his letters 
because art and concealment both enter into them. 
It is looked upon as good style to give a fresh and un- 
expefted turn to an ordinary subjeft, and he who 
aspires to make an impression imagines that he has 
po^erity before him when writing to an old friend of 
his school-days. The man of letters composes madri- 
gals for the woman he is in love with ; and she,^ in 
turn, will exhau^ every expression of fine feeling 
when writing to her divine^ to her exquisite friend. 
We endeavour to use the fine, the delicate touch, 
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cvrn in a no’c c- clc'”jrc*rp a i 'let fr' a 

1>Pxat(hcpJa>. All lhiti»c*'a'r*tnp,rotfo 
rot %vhat i5 called an cp OoUrj Irilc-. 

*1 «o frlc^'d^^hnl cd thi4 n3n\ a^ca' b' < rf 

faOc*, b) fccjprccal cf^eem, ard 'Ut'*b btn of 
chara^cr, 'ofncfiric< unifetf, *o^c*inc^ "•paravJ, 
accti**or'ed to *harc all their thourh*^, continue t^c 
dulopiic m'cmipTcd In the ahjcncc of o-c c” Or 
other, ujth their per?. It i* a te’e i tele, a Jra't** 
outpourinp ; one n alone ^Mth one's fricrd, ©'•c Mrld* 
to one’s irelinps: bu^inc^s, fca^, iroiibV', hopr«, 
care', pa>ctj, all find their plates, and fo* 

con^cr'at}On crowd to the jMJinl of t^c pen 

One writes wthout thirlinp ore n ' ri* rp a-d 
air of' ir^in^ncU . it i' a de'trc that ore »a* I'n, 
one IS blind to csersthinp but the fnerd to w* ^'•i r'c 
IS uU inp 
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shows itself in all they say. These letters, moreover, 
contain no consecutive ^lory, no intere^ing anecdotes. 

Now, no author would ever write such a book 
from^ his imagination alone ; it would be the mo^ 
insipid of works. Nevertheless, we read this corre- 
spondence without being bored, because it is the con- 
versation of two intelligent people, united by a very 
rare and tender feeling. 

There are then no letters worthy of the name but 
those didlated by the heart for the correspondent 
who alone can underhand them. When we compare 
the simple, familiar, easy and modest ^yle, which 
charadlerises the letters of Cicero and his friends, to 
the etiquette and formality, to the flourish and the 
emptiness of epi^olary correspondence to-day, we 
regret the frankness and freedom which strike us in 
the Roman orator though he wrote in the days of violent 
crisis in the affairs of the Republic ; we may see Cicero 
had no fear of the “ breaker of seals ” : to-day our ^yle 
is measured because whoever confides a letter to the 
po^l or to the courier has no certainty that it may not 
be read. 

Letters which begin too high up the page, or which 
^lop too low down, whose two corners are not turned 
over sufficiently, are things po^ed to-day by people 
who are neither Ciceros nor Plinys, but who calculate 
such wretched trifles as a point of pride and show 
therein a puerile vanity. 


THE LITTLE DUNKIRK 

This is a jeweller’s shop on the slope of that hill 
going down to the Pont-Neuf, It glitters with all the 
frivolous gewgaws which fatuity covets and for which 
opulence pays ; toys that are given to ladies of repute 
who, while declining to accept money, will take these 
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rni: litti.k Dunkirk 

hfCau<c*hry tnayl'crjrcrctJ«’:thnu!rjTer.cf. 

No^hini: 14 Rirrc darjlinn to fJ:c ne than thii shop, 
nothtnf: n:orc mclAnchoIy to upon; one firvr? 

r.nt fcnow xthcthcf to smile or sfnh st thtt cththhfon 
of |n 2 frilr lux»n\ You admire inr hviihrd on 
thr'f tr 7 \sAVi! 5 c*-j thctc superfimtir^ which arc the toya 
of pfown children, and here aUovc all a philosopher 
is able to fay ; “ t low many thinpa there arc of wnich 
I have no need I *' 

NV'crthclcs?, there arc drawers crammed with a 
thousand knick-knacks wherein the penius of rriv-olsty 
is displaced in line and colour. ‘I>.c cofi of the 
makinp 15 ten tirr:es that of the material cmploved. 
Kvery* colour has l>cen used, and cry'^'^al, enamel, 
and fleel make faceted mirrors, and the childish 
frivoliis' of indufiry here reipns supreme. A man pets 
out offiis carriape, enters the jrweJIer** shop, and huss 
charms at a price the halfofsvhich should keep several 
poor families for a S'holc s'eek. 
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inclined to say that one pays double for anything at 
tJie Little Dunkirk, it is the voice of jealousy we hear. 
The charm and finish of his attradlive baubles make 
them no more costly than elsewhere. 

Voltaire, during his la^ visit to Paris, much enjoyed 
the gorgeous shop in this uncommon house. He 
smiled on all these objefts of luxury; I think he per- 
ceived a certain analogy between these glittering jewels 
and his own ^yle. 

As objedls of luxury are eternally changing in type, 
and as the fashions alter very rapidly, workers in luxury 
trades suffer ruinous vicissitudes, and their lot is always 
an extremely uncertain one, unlike that of the agricul- 
tural labourer. A certain knick-knack goes out of 
fashion and you have workmen unexpectedly in need. 
Another time a new Ctyle is launched and workmen 
who are starving find themselves unexpectedly with 
plenty, and can barely answer the demands of their 
cu^omers. But these artisans, victims to trifles of 
the minute, merely enjoy periods of fashion, and they 
do not know what objeCt to choose to be certain of a 
living. When the capricious fashion changes, many 
are not in a Ctate to take up another calling. Penury 
withers them up, and the State loses citizens whose 
heads and hands have grown absolutely idle. 

Were we to say that the workpeople whom fortune 
favours profit in their turn by the suffering of others, 
and compensate the State for the loss of those more 
unfortunate, we ought to be able to add that this abun- 
dance will be lading. But it is not so, they invariably 
fall once again into the abyss of poverty, for these 
ever-changing frivolities demand particular skill, and 
they cannot turn this skill to the making of useful 
articles. Of value one night, worthless the following 
morning, it is either too well or too ill-paid according 
to the vogue of the quaint toys. So the artisan, 
knowing the indability of his trade, is unable to 
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h!f f’miucJ.'oi, i-J f- ■•■r'’’ re; 

prnfiiothm. K'rO-pfrff>JI)3ii!tminr-nu!!r.‘'|i -ni 
which cAcnIuall)- vjns^hrt or chi-fc‘, i- ! l-oa -■-i 
to allcrcd Ihal tv,o ccnturicc haic sccvrli the t:~r 
^hj-^iopnomy. Who chMl fecover i} r i'-'prrct— ,!i’t 
liin Dtifiing linJ.1 liy which oiirv.jjj a-i! o.ir r-j-rc-i 
arc held topclhcr? 

When women wore hrpc.pjnniereJ li-fri !>r 
pofifcmilhs produced chaced sahen of hire > re 
The Unich-knachs at the IStde Dunt i-J. to i. i 
the email houses of to-daj, (he dainti fu'.-Ui re, r, - 
drets, and (he arranpemeiit of our hsT 

So one thing is eonnefird with aro'l er, each hsur,- 
its origin and its conncfling links. 
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The consumption has become considerable since 
the public, being unable to procure drink owing to 
taxation and the adulteration of wine, has developed 
an unbridled ta^e for colfee ; it is an everyday habit 
in the homes of threequarters of the town. 

These milk-maids in their red jackets, weather- 
beaten as they are, are scarcely such as Greuze has 
drawn them. This painter’s pidhires are as little like 
life as are the idylls of those poets who copy Theocritus 
and Grcssner, among the carrots and the cabbages 
of the Faubourg Saint Mar^eau. 

In these rapid sketches of ours we endeavour to 
keep as near the truth as possible, nor do we lend them 
those fidlitious embellishments which disfigure the 
real trait. Greuze’s figures are those of his fancy, 
but the sedudlive and rounded features he takes 
pleasure in drawing are not those we meet when we 
buy our butter, milk, and fruit. 


TOILETTES 

A pretty woman makes her toilette twice regularly 
every morning. The firdl one in complete privacy 
and her lovers are never admitted. They only come 
at a fixed hour. You may betray a woman but you 
mudl never take her by surprise ; that is the rule; the 
modi favoured, even the mo^ generous of lovers dare 
not infringe it. For it is then that all the my^leries of 
the toilet are employed for beautifying the skin, as 
well as other preparations which with some women 
form a science apart ; dare I say, an encyclopaedia ? 

The second toilette is merely a game played out of 
coquetry, and now a grimace in front of the mirror 
is a grace that has been well studied before. It is 
not a contemplative refledlion but a matter of self- 
admiration. Should a long flowing tress need putting 
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up it already UA\cd and fcf^'trd. CurU are 
quickly made they fall into place urdcr a frathc'd .‘ht 
hand which <ccmi barely to touch then, h^uuld an 
alabaflcr arn be plurpcd into prrfurcd % atcr, it 
addt nolhlnj; to il5 pob'h ard whitcnct^. 

ITiU 'ccond toilette it mcrclya part^lijcd to fat* ;.r 
the development of a thousand aru me h-ddrn rr 
barely perceived attraflions. A ditarrarrcd pc•r^^•^a 
rlcndcr Icp laid almoO bare, a slipper falhrr ed a tint 
foot which it scarcely clatp*, a toluptunxjt duo’der 
thowinp the body’s rounded curtet, all thi* ircrca^ct 
the thouund opportunitirt to flatter frTns»”*’r ta’^itt. 
Hvcrythlnp, from the air>', oft-interruptcd cha'trr, 
fitting lo well with the easy, uncontcntnmsl att.re, 
tendt to ?et llpht to the wandcrjr.p fret rf t^c 
imagination. 
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We may say of the new Paris what Strabo- said of 
Greece: It is in every way the scene of the extra- 
ordinary and the tragic. 

How am I to paint so many fa6ls and happenings ? 
I shall say what I have seen. Borne on the waves of 
the ^orm, subjedl to every bla^, my eye marked cer- 
tain particulars in the uproar. All the roaring winds 
loosed from the sceptre of vEolus, driving arriong 
themselves and oversetting all in their course, make 
but an imperfedl and untru^worthy simile of these 
combats of the passions of humanity wherein philo- 
sophers were trampled and overthrown, while every- 
thing that is vile and contemptible in ^de and reason- 
ing didlated laws from a polluted source to the mob, 
to the populace at large, who took them for heaven- 
sent decrees. 

Hideous chaos of revolutionary writings, masses 
of periodicals, books and pamphlets, obscure and 
voluminous heaps of contradiftory outpourings, over- 
flowing with invedlive and sarcasm, dudt-heap where 
calumny itself is smothered, terrible record of the modi 
ob^inate and sanguinary of causes, avaunt ! nor weigh 
me down — a Tacitus would recoil from thee ! I will 
not turn thy pages, I will not consult thee ! I will 
read no more. I will take but my own word. What 
can issue from this cauldron whose froth has not even 
yet subsided ? 

Is it for us, toys or vidlims all of us of every passing 
opinion, to midlru^ the present generation or work 
for the enlightenment of the future One day he will 
arrive, the historian, with his new documents and his 
full knowledge of the ho^ile and perfidious adlion 
of foreign ministries, and will pronounce up to what 
point the scoundrels and the honeSl men have been 
marionettes, obedient puppets, unsuspicious of the 
Siring that moved them. The infernal policy of the 
allied thrones has used such art in suggeSlion, has 
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his mind he replied : “ Not yet, I mu^ consult the 
shade of Colonel Biron.” 

The hot-head Charles IX fired with his own hand, 
on his fleeing vidlims. During the days of bloodshed 
he walked through the town with his courtiers, and 
admired the stains of massacre imprinted on the walls. 
He even went to the gibbet to see the Admiral’s 
body. Ye gods ! what princes do you get in power at 
times over great empires.? The brothers of Louis 
XVI made the tour of the capital to see the plans of 
the siege, and where the troops were to enter, and 
rubbed their hands with joy. The traitors ! Could 
they have brought about widespread want and poverty, 
lack of money and food they would have done it 
with joy. But it was their homicidal plotting, that 
daily increasing conspiracy, which gave the Commune 
of Paris the irresi^ible movement to revolution. 

Nothing can be more certain, and better proved, 
than the Court conspiracy, and from now onwards 
there can be no peace between Royalists and Repub- 
licans. And though the members of the Republican 
party be yet more narrowed, none the less will the 
Republicans be the vidlors. 

TEi: OUTBREAK 

It was Paris that made the Revolution, and it was 
Paris that brought it to grief; it is my concern to 
consider it under both aspedls. 

Of all revolutions ours was the mo^ ju^, the mo^ 
lawful, the mo^ imperatively called for by circum- 
^ances. The Court of Versailles had to be slain le^ 
it should slay us. The Revolution came about because 
it had to come about, because the capital was in 
danger from the Court satellites. The immense 
population of the great city readied, and judl in time. 

It was the ^roke of the whale’s tail sweeping away the 
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matter of nomination to place and officej employ- 
ment, benefice, and pay ; and very little they recked of 
the King and Royalty. It might be seen from their 
condudl, procedure, and particularly from their talk. 
I can declare that Louis XVI was the perpetual butt 
of their mockery and contempt. Sarcasm, untruth, 
and calumny they used with a quite peculiar skill, 
and they could certainly vaunt themselves on the faft 
that in no reign was the talent for epigram againft 
the person of the Prince carried to such degree of 
perfedtion. 

Having thoroughly besmirched the idol, this handful 
of privileged good-for-nothings, brainless and arro- 
gant as modi of them were, would have people believe 
that the powers of Europe would take up arms to 
defend their place and office and benefit and pay, and 
all their other petty gratifications. They were 
agape with surprise when France would no longer 
be tlieir dupe. Fat Monsieur was head of a band which 
bore I know not what order of decoration, and all 
who were not of this band were looked on as the viledfc 
scoundrels in the world. These chiefs of nobility 
openly despised the King, and dreamed of restoring 
the old feudal system. Louis was aware of it, and it 
inclined him to the popular cause, and determined him 
to convoke the Estates. 

All those important and privileged people had their 
small empires to themselves. They came to be called 
ari^ocrats, and were everywhere at open war with 
the people, and with the King, whom they mocked and 
annoyed, and even menaced when all was not to their 
liking. When the National Assembly decreed that 
the King alone should have power, these declared that 
he had surrendered and disgraced his ^ authority. 
These ari^ocrats will never know any king, party, 
or intere^, but their own pride and vanity. 
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a failure, disbanded ; they left the gardens along with 
the charcoal burners’ company who bore no arms 
but ^icks, and carried for colours a coal-sack tied 
to the end of a cudgel. They made way for a regiment 
of Flanders and for the Grenadiers of the Parisian 
Guard, who were drawn up in fighting formation 
along the whole length of the terrace. 

Meanwhile, the fcng, having escaped the sword 
once more, but trembling for his length of days, shut 
himself in his ca^le and forbade the public the entrance 
to the Tuileries the following morning. 


THE FIRST STMPTOMS ON THE MORNING OF THE 
1077 / AUGUST, 1792 

The ^torm could be heard murmuring in the diftance. 
The inhabitants of the surrounding di^lridls united 
to form a redoubtable body under the name of sans- 
culottes which had been given them in derision by 
Lacueil, and which they thereafter preserved as a 
title of honour. The very women would make them- 
selves heard in every group, and the word “ tyrant ” 
replaced the word “ King ” in every mouth, while 
nobles were called ari^locrats and prie^s Calotins or 
black-caps. 

The terrace of the Feuillants was the only passage 
open to the public leading to the sessions of the 
Assembly. The people, for fear le^ it should soil the 
foot of freedom with the du^ of a despot’s garden 
itself marked with a tricoloured ribbon the line 
of demarcation, and it was scrupulously observed. 

The inner side of the Royal promenade received 
the name of the dark Jorell, The indignation of the 
citizens was at its height but they were now^ on the 
eve of the day when so many plots and perfidies were 
to be expiated. 
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Battalion detachments, preceded by their artillery, 
spread through the gardens and courtyard, and by 
five o’clock were more than 6,000 strong. 

Detachments of the National Guard and of the Swiss 
Guard had been po^ed right and left of the ^aircase 
which led from the Chapel to the King’s apartments. 
The danger became more and more menacing. 
Already there was talk of leading the Royal Family 
to the Assembly as a conciliatory measure ; and even 
of sending a reque^ to obtain the dismissal that morn- 
ing of all the Marseillais and Bretons who were in 
the capital. 

On tliese propositions being made, there were cries 
Vive h Rot r' 

Presently Capet, surrounded by a crowd of General 
Officers, Courtiers and Grenadiers, came down the 
^airs to review the various detachments which on his 
passage uttered loud cries of “ Vive la Natiott I ” while 
the Royal i^ party cried “ Vive le Roi ! ” 

After he had passed one could see that the troops 
were ill-content ; he had scarcely retired into the palace 
when a part of these very troops he had ju^ passed 
in review withdrew from the scene, and at six o’clock 
there were not more than two thousand men left. 

But the Parisians and the population of the suburbs 
bridling with arms poured through the Greets. 

They crossed the bridges in long columns in spite 
of the cannon which menaced them, and advanced 
on the Tuileries with giant brides. 

The air resounded to their ferocious cries mingled 
with the beating of the tocsin. 

Before seven o’clock they and the Marseillais were 
ranged in battle on the Place du Carousel, facing the 

palace. . 

In the interval the officers of the Swiss Guard 
served their troops with brandy. A General Officer 
offered the same to the volunteers of the National 
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It was at this fatal moment that the Swiss feigned a 
reconciliation, throwing packets of cartridges through 
the windows and crying, “ Vive la Nation ! 

The Marseillais, and the volunteers of the Paris 
Guard, persuaded that the Swiss were surrendering 
to the will of the people, crowded towards the grand 
^aircase ; when suddenly the traitors opened battalion- 
and file-firing on the volunteers and the Marseillais. 
Three consecutive volleys loaded with dead the ^eps 
of the fatal ^aircase, where the viflims lay in floods 
of blood. 

The combat then became general. Eleven cannon 
shots, ^ill visible to-day, ilruck the front of the palace 
opposite the Carousel, one cannon-ball burying itself 
in the window-frame of the King’s room. 

The populace was now deliberate, keeping an 
imperturbable sense of what it was doing, although 
transported with righteous anger. It fought in 
defence of itself like a lion, and would have reduced 
to ashes the palace and the tyrants who sought its 
death. 

Now the flames had seized upon the headquarters 
of the Swiss Guard, and the houses near it. The rash 
Swiss lo^ countenance at the sight of a hundred 
thousand men, but ^ill held out. What cries of grief 
and rage ! What terrible uproar ! One heard them 
fall with their heavy arms, and the dreadful rattle 
of death in their throats. 

And now this same people, forgetting its magna- 
nimity, mu^t needs ^ain its triumph with dishonour. 
Thirsting for blood and for wine, they bur^ into the 
cellars and, cruelty turning into ferocity, the mo^t 
hideous vices were unchained. 

The Swiss, everywhere dispersed, are everywhere 
pursued, and vainly ask for grace, even on their knees, 
but the drunken vidlor is deaf to their prayers. .They 
are struck down without pity, ^tabbed and massacred 
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and jewelled caskets, precious ^ones, and other 
objedls of value were shared among them. 

Navvies might be seen walking in the galleries 
with watches and diamond chains ; others, thieves 
by profession, were cutting off the gold lace on 
the King’s liveries, going through the wardrobes, 
and pillaging fluffs and linen, table silver, liqueurs, 
candles, and books from the library — anything that 
could be carried oif ; they broke porcelain of the 
greater value to possess themselves of the mounts. 

And even while this violence was doing, the leaders 
ostentatiously sent the great silver candlesticks from 
the chapel and its silver service, and a purse of a 
hundred /of/is to the Assembly to lay at reSt any sus- 
picion of spoliation. 

It is after the Storm that one reflects on its ravages, 
when fear gives place to refle(5tion how one muSt groan 
over the aspeSt of things ! Imagine the feelings of 
peaceable citizens whom curiosity led to the Tuileries 
to see whether the palace Still Stood ; how they wandered 
slowly, Stupefied, the length of the terraces briStling 
with broken bottles. 

There was no lamenting : they seemed petrified, 
thunderstruck. Horror checked their Steps at every 
pace, the odour and aspe(5t of bleeding corpses, 
bodies mutilated and disembowelled, showing anger 
even on the face of death I 

Others, more Stoical, pointed out to one another 
the clouds of flies covering the gaping wounds and 
Staring eyes. 

But the crowd, fatigued with the bloodshed and 
borne down with the weight of its spoils, disappeared 
towards sunset to take repose. 

On this day it was that anarchy firSt made essay of 
its frightful power and gave a foretaSte of the massacres 
of September. The Legislative Assembly might 
have acquired immortal glory and merited the title of 
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Council of the Commune set up a Committee of 
Twelve. 

They who defend the massacres will scarcely 
maintain that the jewellery and diamonds of those 
arreted were obje6ls of suspicion. Nevertheless, 
both persons and belongings were seized. This alone 
gives one a clue to the massacres, one thinks. When 
the question is asked of the anarchies why should the 
Committee of Surveillance have seized property as well 
as person, they have no answer to make. 

The deposits accumulated at the Committee’s office 
came from effedls seized at the Tuileries and at the 
houses of persons arrested, such as Laporte,^ and 
from many others who had abandoned houses and 
possessions at the time of the domiciliary visitations 
which preceded the massacres. 

The depots where the property was ^ored were the 
very rooms occupied by the Committee of Surveillance, 
and it was notorious that this was the very bureau 
where were deposited the boxes, cases, and port- 
manteaus, etc. And there were, moreover, in this room 
two large presses filled with objefts less worthy a 
predatory attention, namely, pixels, swords, muskets, 
and sword-cases. 

It was in this dark spot that the September massacres 
were planned, and here it was, in this abominable resort, 
that decree of death was pronounced on eight 
thousand French people, mo^lly detained without 
lawful motive, without accusation, without any trace 
of guilt, simply at the arbitrary pleasure of these 
robbers on the Committee. 

Some days before the massacres certain members 
of the Committee, frightened at this violation of prin- 
ciples, and affedled by the frightful spectacle of such 
a multitude of citizens shut up in the ^ Mairie, all 
crying out again^ their arre^ and demanding to know 
^ Miniiler of Louis XVI, guillotined in i79^' 
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each prisoner in turn, led him before the tribunal of 
blood, and then put the usual question ; Who are 
you ? As soon as the prisoner had declared his name, 
the cannibals in scarves looked up the register, and 
after some vague and insignificant interrogatories, 
handed him over to their satellites in cruelty, who 
took him to the door of the prison where other assassins 
murdered him with a ferocity to which it were vain 
to seek a parallel among the worfl barbarians. 

At the Abbaye prison it was an understood thing 
that every time a prisoner was conduced through 
the wicket door with the pass-word “ to the Force 
it was equivalent to sentence of death. And at the 
prison of La Force those who did the same office 
understood from the words “ to the Abbaye ” that 
death was to follow. 

Such as were acquitted by the bloody Tribunal 
were released at some diSIance from the prison amid 
cries oi'^Vive la Nation ! ” 

The Legislative Assembly deputed various members 
who were charged to recall their brigands to law and 
order, but what could words of reason and decency 
effedt with murderers fhirSting for blood, and moStly 
in a condition of disguSling drunkenness ? The 
measures were insufficient; harangues were in vain, 
for armed force was necessary to overawe these tigers, 
and the entire Assembly mu^ have turned out, and 
formed a ringed guard round every person. Every 
counsel and sugge^ion of peace was repulsed with 
menaces. The Abbe Fauchet, Bishop of Calvados, 
a member of the Deputation, was threatened and in- 
sulted, and threats were not far from becoming blows ; 
and there was a moment when he saw himself in danger 
of becoming a vidtim. He withdrew, and made his 
report to the Assembly which was itself in a ^late of 
dlupor and degradation, and menaced with total 
^ La Force — the prison in the Marais quarter. 
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name ! You invoke it but to dishonour it, and to 
cover your disgrace and your crimes ! Was it the 
people who did these execrable deeds ? No. They 
groaned and said nothing. It was you, the ferocious 
executive, who in sympathy with the General Council 
and the miniver Danton, prepared all and did all. 
It was you committed all these crimes by means of a 
handful of sworn dependants, and that you might 
enrich yourselves with the blood^ained spoil of your 
vidlirns : you it was who made Paris the cut-throat of 
the rich, and paved the way to public misery by 
breaking all social ties, drying up the channels of 
human communication, and destroying the necessary 
public confidence so indispensable to common pros- 
perity and happiness. 

Were it not proved that you alone bear the oppro- 
brium of those early days of September, I could cite 
two undeniable fadfs. I would recall to your memory 
the payment of the 850 livres by order of the General 
Council to the wine-merchant who supplied drink 
to the assassins at the Force prison during the horrible 
executions. I would remind you of the hiring, by the 
Committee of Surveillance, of carriages declined, and 
used, to carry the corpses to the quarries of Charenton. 

If the National Guard had been requisitioned, 
had it been called out in the name of the Law, a Law 
half-paralysed by its treacherous and sanguinary 
heads, how dlrong and bold might it not have shown 
itself. It would have responded like one man. But 
this same National Guard, the mass of whom remained 
untainted amidst every kind of corruption and brigan- 
dage, had it no fear of being accused of ading without 
warrant.? Had it no fear le^ in punishing crime it 
might itself be accused of criminality ? The thought 
retrained it : it made no movement. 

I have seen the Place du Theatre Fran^ais covered 
with soldiers summoned by the tocsin. I have seen 
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At Bicetre the gatekeeper, on seeing the advance 
of the mob of murderers, tried to receive them accord- 
ing to his duty. He had trained the pieces of cannon 
on them but was ^ruck down even as he would have 
applied the match. The assassins left no prisoner 
alive. 

At the Chatelet the same carnage, the same ferocity. 
Nothing escaped their fury, and whatever was im- 
prisoned seemed to excite the same treatment. 

At the Force prison they remained for five days. 
Madame, the former Princesse de Lamballe, was 
detained there ; her sincere attachment to the wife of 
Louis XVI her only crime. She had played no part 
even in our mo^ agitated moments. Nothing could 
have rendered her suspedl in the people’s eyes, to whom 
she was only known by her multiple adls of charity. 
The mo^ violent pamphleteers had never invoked 
her name. 

On the 3rd of September she came before the bloody 
tribunal, at the Force. To sustain the horrifying 
sight of these blood^ained butchers called for super- 
natural courage. Several voices were raised from the 
crowd on behalf of Madame de Lamballe. The 
murderers hesitated an instant, undecided. Then 
she was soon struck down, fell, bathed in her blood, 
and expired. 

Her head and breads were cut off, her body torn 
open, her heart snatched out, her head borne on a 
pike, and paraded through Paris ; her body dragged 
behind. The tigers who tore her indulged themselves 
in the barbarous joy of showing her head and heart to 
Louis XVI and his family at the Temple. 

Everything that the mo^ horrid ferocity and cold- 
blooded cruelty could do was exercised on Madame 
de Lamballe. 

One thing was done which decency scarcely provides 
words to tell, but I owe the truth, and I will tell it in 
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it5 entirety* When Madame dc Lamballc was 
mutilated m a hundred fashions and her assassins 
had shared the bleeding fragments of her l>odj‘, one 
monger made himself mouflaclics from the puder.dun^ 
in f ight of 5 pc(fIa!ors overcome with horror and terror. 


TitK rVPJES 

The womenkind of the men of the second and third 
of September would ncx'cr quit the courts after the 
sitting of the two Uhtiiy CennUtta ; the)* surrounded 
the scaffolds ; their voices svcrc raised in O'er)* group ; 
they tucked up their sleeves on the 4th Prairial to 
assassinate the convcntionals. They were the sworn 
battalion of Philippe d'OrRans. 

When the Directors drove pa<l the Quai du I^ouvrc 
on their ss'ay to the ln<litutc, these Guillotine Furies 
yelled all the curses of McII at them, and at the Con- 
flllution of *95 Robespierre and Dumas were loudly 
regretted. An honc^ fellow frightened at the outcries 
flopped a journalifl and patriot and making him li^lcn 
that he might hear for himself, said, *' Rut do you not 
shake in your shoes ? *' 7 *he journalifl replied : 
“ I have more fear of a King than of this rabble.” 


TPATr.psnr 

Indignant at the pro^iliuion of the gentle word 
jrjtcr^.tn^ Chamfort paraphrased the inscription traced 
on ever)* wall /'ra.vrT/rr tr Dc-nh, by the words Bf 
fnt^.rr er / shy t\ff. Said he: the fraternity of 
lhc*c folk is that of Cain and Abel. 

'Fhe wordt tr Dc^th ticrc sub'cqucr.tly rr.movcd. 
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TREATED LIKE A DOG 

Under the old regime the pensions on the treasury, 
known as 7 'oyal^ amounted to a hundred millions. 
Those accorded to former pupils of the Royal Academy 
of Music amounted to two hundred and sixty-eight 
thousand livres ; observe that a pension of six thousand 
was given to the hairdresser to Mademoiselle d’Artois 
who, dead before she reached her fourth year, had no 
hair to dress ; but mark, also, that the Government 
could be economical in certain circum^ances. For 
example, the brave Aude who took General Ligonier 
prisoner at the battle of Laufeld, and contributed to 
that vidlory, what did he get? The royal treasury 
accorded him a pension of two hundred Itvres. But 
by economy, and by means of rebates, it was reduced 
to a hundred and eighty //ww, three sous, and in the 
end its payment was forgotten altogether. An 
in^ance, by the way, that under the old regime our 
brave soldiers were treated with less humanity than 
His Maje^y’s dogs. In the regi^er of 1788 you may 
read : “For the feeding of His Maje^y’s dogs at 
eight so/s, six deniers a day, per dog ; 40,000 livres. 
For the replacement of the said dogs, per annum, 
10,000 livres. Now, a soldier’s pay was, at mo^, 
six sols a day ; His Maje^y’s dogs were better paid than 
the soldiers who shed their blood to defend what he 
called his 7‘ights. No soldier but would have been 
thankful to be treated like a dog. 


A DETHRONED RACE 

Is it really the same person, crowned and con- 
secrated at Rheims, high on a dais, surrounded by the 
great and they on their knees ; saluted by a thousand 
acclamations, and almo^ worshipped as a God; 
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who!c very looV and tone and geS^urcAvas a command, 
sated with rc\-crcnccs, honours, and pleasures ; some- 
thing apart from the human species, one may say; 
is it really the same man whom 1 sec pushed about by 
the hangman's assiflants and forcibly undressed, his 
voice drowned hy the drums ; tied to a plank, and 
flrupglinp, and meeting so ill the fall of the guillotine 
that it is not the neck but the head and jaw that were 
horribly cut ? 

His blood runs down : cries of joy from eighty 
thousand armed men rend the air and ilrike my 
bearing. The sound is repeated a\\ the length of the 
quavs ; I sec the scholars of the College dcs Qiiatrc- 
Nat'ions' lifting their hats on high; his blood runs 
down ; and the people press to dip a finger, a feather, 
a scrap of paper — there is one who taflcs of it, and says : 
" It is horrid salt ! " An executioner at the scaffold 
side sells small portions of his hair and the ribbon that 
tied it. They carr)' off small fragments of his clothing, 
and some other blood-flaincd scrap from the tragic 
Rage. 1 saw the whole populace go paR, arm in arm, 
laughing, talking, as if returning from some merr)’- 
making. 

There was no alteration of countenance, and it were 
false to say that Rupor reigned in the city.* It was 
not till some da.vs later that refleflion and some un- 
defined anxiety for the future, caR a cloud in some 
tmarters. The day of execution made no impression, 
theatres opened as usual, and rcRaurants and drink- 
shops on the ensanguined square, saw their ghasses 
emptied as usual. They cried hot cakes and pics round 
about the decapitated body; it was put in the wicker 
basket of the common criminal, taken to the ccmctcty 
de la Magdelcinc and thoroughly covered with quick- 

* J'<*aT:ir5 Vr Mirirj*!, iMl. 

* Ti'n- en li- Port ic U Wrctcura t-St iay ori:, 
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lime, so that all the gold of the powers of Europe 
should not find a relic of his remains. 

It was the Minister of Ju^lice who announced and 
read to him the sentence of death. It seems that 
Louis^ XVI had some hope up to the la^ moment, 
for it is certain that he lo^I his self-control and fought 
in some measure against the six executioners, and he 
spoke at some length and loudly.^ 

Some say that it was Dugazon the adlor who fore- 
stalled Santerre who was in command, and ordered 
the drums to beat. Religion also seems to have sus- 
tained him in the dreadfol passage from the throne 
to the scaffold, and the words of his confessor were 
sublime: “ Son of Saint Louis, ascend to Heaven 
A throne is but a Step above the point of view of 
some, and the death of a King on the scaffold is not an 
event to trouble the constitution of the physical 
universe or intercept the laws of nature, or to check 
the march of things here below. Louis XVI might 
have died a more painful death ; but when men 
overthrow their idols they are yet frightened by the 
very Stroke they deal, and we are all more or less like 
the sculptor who fell on his knees before his own work. 

^ The struggle between Louis and his executioners took place 
when they were about to tie his hands. The Abbe Edgeworth 
addressed some words to him which induced calmer feelings. “ They 
tied his hands,” says Louis Blanc, following Abbe Edgeworth and 
the reports of the day, “ and they cut his hair ; then, leaning on his 
confessor’s arm he set about mounting the ^leps, which were ^leep, 
of the guillotine, slowly, and looking overcome. But arrived at the top 
step he pulled himself together, crossed the breadth of the scaffold 
with a rapid step and advanced to the left side of it ; then indicating 
silence to the drums, he said “ I die innocent of every crime imputed 
to me . . .” His face was suffused and his voice so strong that it 
might have been heard at the Pont-Tournant. Some further words 
resounded diffinctly, and he would have continued but his voice 
was drowned by the roll of the drums. 

^ The Abbe Edgeworth makes no mention in his LaSl Hours of the 
King of having used these words. They are much conteffed. 
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What I can attcA is that five or six days after the 
cxeaition, the greater number of the legislature srho 
had voted the death-penalty were, as it seemed, scared 
by svhat they had done. They looked on one another 
with aflonishment. They experienced an inner 
failing and repentance seemed to be induced in some 
of them. They began to avoid those svho had been of 
the contrary opinion, and did not dare queftion them. 
I remember very well that they dresv together, and 
apart, and that our appro.ich embarrassed them. 

Certain it is that at this time an almoA complete 
separation was established betiveen those who had 
and those who had not voted the death-penalty; 
that enmities were inflamed and hatred gresv, and that 
reproaches whether veiled or recognised took on some- 
thing of a menacing air, and that the end of I-ouis XVI 
threatened all who had wished to prcseive him there- 
from. 

These insolent and bold thrc.it5 drew from us truths 
tardy indeed, but overwhelming. We no longer spared 
these men who, being out equals, dared to call us 
cowards, and .abuse us, and incite popular fuiy againft 
us. We had nothing left in common, for they could 
not pardon us our opinion. 

It was because they had flruck the head from 
lamis's shoulders that they nerved themselves to 
follow its fall with those of their colleagues, on the same 
scaffold. They svere possessed with fun', vengeance, 
and rage, and 1 think there was more fear lor themselves 
than thought of the republic. 

Moreover I discerned in some at leaf! a profound 
remorse. Desacy, a man of gentle manne.-s, upright 
and modeft, not innocent of hiftorical stu.!;r;, died 
of grief. .Men arc like that— they are led. carried 
awav, in spite of thc.n'clves : they yield to t!,e paMions 
of cthe.-s, they have no: the courage of thetr rp-.-ion- • 
and there arc few who can mair.ta'n th-e*- 
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when their surroundings shake and menace dissolu- 
tion. 

The Girondins regretted their use of gentle methods. 
They repented of the wrong way they took when they 
appealed to the people. They saw their opponents 
become as tigers for their dismemberment. They 
lacked the courage which foresails and defies danger. 
They believed in the enlightenment and wisdom 
of the nation, and in a ^rength which should be 
exerted on their side. The nation, undecided and 
divided against itself over this great event, knew not 
whether to approve or condemn, and it left the divers 
parties of the Convocation to the fate which should 
befall them and awaited the result in an apathy hard 
to understand, and fatal to itself. 


THE HEADSMAN 

That mon^ler I once saw. He was for long a slave 
in Morocco, whose ruler reckons among his minor 
amusements half a dozen decapitations before break- 
faSl of a morning. There it was that he exercised 
on compulsion the horrible trade he subsequently 
followed by choice in Paris. 

They say that at Versailles this ferocious fellow kept 
his beard, which he wore, under his coat collar le^ 
the rain should wash out the blood that Gained it. 

When he came back to Paris after the night of the 
6th October, 1789, he said : “ It was not worth while 
sending me down there for two heads.” ^ 

He boailed of having torn the heart from Foulon’s 
brea^, and from Berthier’s, and claiming that his deeds 
were patriotic would have demanded the civic medal 
from the National Assembly. People pointed at him 
in the Greets as at a pedlar. 

How did people come to obey those proconsuls 
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who nowed doun the human race? Whence xn'i 
this regiment of butchers ssho inundated Trance 
vith blood? One’s Io\c of mankind muA be preat 
to lose them slill. And after that they rroflratcd 
thcm’cUcs before the imaRc of Marat, anti admired 
Coi/ot and his 6att/c of the plants ; and in c\cry fo«n 
and Mllapc were gaolers and scafibld-bujldcrs and as 
manv assiflants as could be called for. The nation 
muft have been plunged in a trance or one would 
nc\cr ha\c witnessed such cow^ardicc and such pas*. 
siMty. All save our braxc <oldiers, but the) were cn- 
piped in oNcrthrowinp the AuAnans, and cleansing 
the territorj* of Trance. 

At the out'‘ct the Guillotine was called the I{ead-> 
ri/.vr, but this name did not long attach to the ins cntion 
which, by dispensing with the hand of the executioner, 
fa\ cured the multiplication of executions and facilitated 
more than ansthing ebc the reign of blood under the 
two committees. One speaks of the CutlUurt \ the 
rciifr t] the Cutll t;re ; the i:r^ur-err ef the GutUcure^ 
Had Slontr't]uicu seen the word take its place in the 
political diflionan', whni should he ha\c thought’ 

The kxeeuthrer. Voltaire said that it 
was for the public executioner to write the hit^lor)* 
of England; wc may *a) that it was for Samson to 
write the hiflor^ of the Ucign of Terror. 

What a man 1 lmp'i*‘Sible, and alwaj's himself, 
alwax's the headsman. He dccapiia’cd the moA 
powerful monarch in Europe, ard his xxifc, and IJru'ot 
a^'d Coulhon, ard all their opponcrls, a*'d that 
wj’houi change of cou' teoarcc. He shed in ilrear^s 
l''c mingled blexsi of prirecs, lepi'latnrs, plcbeiars 
a*^d p' ilcrr'phc.^'s. |fa gaoler becallcd a rrr.>-.;prr- /, 
acrra’ureot bo'ts, Sa.msoo max l*e called a //*: ’/-(7arA 
/'“••■r, a clock-vxc'k hrad*r^an. He cu's c’T a’^s head 
thi* cc*~rs al^ng, ro mat’cr ^xho^-e. Wh-a! an mOru* 
what a man! }|r r'usi I'r lV;ph'r*'rd to he 
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nlonc in Paris. VHiat is his speech ? What are his 
thoughts? Docs he ever rcfledl that he put to death 
every head of every party? Charlotte Corday, 
Fouquier-Tinvillc, Madame Roland and Henriot? 
I should like much to know %vhat passes in his mind, 
and whether he took his terrible office simply as his 
trade. The more I think of this man, the presiding 
genius of human massacre, mowing down crowned 
heads, and heads republican without a frown or without 
a smile, the more my mind is amazed. How did he 
sleep after hearing the la^ words and meeting the la^t 
looks of all those falling heads ? Verily, I would that 
I could see into the mind of that man for an hour. 
One might surprise some things unknown to us. 
He saw Danton die in drunkenness, whose every 
decree smelt of drink. He saw Robespierre and his 
hateful satellites in the la^ moments ; saw them pale 
and sweating with the same fear that they had inspired. 
He cut down Condorcet as he did Marat. What an 
extraordinary man ! And his existence is no problem ! 
He has heard thousands of female furies applaud 
with frenzy the frightful deluge of blood. He sleeps, 
they say. It is quite possible that his conscience is 
at re^. The Guillotine has spared him as part of 
itself. They did not burn the plank on which the 
vidfims were pushed under the Iteel. And truly he 
was not, as was the headsman at Nantes, executioner, 
president of the popular committee, and paid witness 
against the prisoner, all at the same time. 

There was no competition for him as son-in-law 
as happened at Nantes, nor as at Nantes, was he met 
with the proffered friendliness of all classes, and with 
eagerness to press his blood-gained hands. But the 
women of Paris did not wear, as many did at Nantes, 
enamel guillotines in their ears. 

They say the Queen apologised to him on the scaf- 
fold when she touched his foot with hers. What were 
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ht« thoughts ? I Ic for long on the Hoj'al (rc.min* 
nn. What a man ! He comci and goes like another, 
and the Vaudeville Theatre at timc5. 1 Ic laughs, 
his look falK on me. My head escaped him, hut he 
knowf nothing of that. And that bring indifTcrent 
to him, I never tire of gar.ing on him and his indif- 
ference, the indifTerence that launched into another 
svorld such a crowd of men and women of every degree. 
And he would begin again if. . . And why not, 
for it is his trade I 

When the carts bearing their innumerable vid^ims 
dragged by with their wretched old screws, three or 
four to a tumbril, how teas it that in all those fourteen 
months a couple of score of determined men never 
flruck down the honc<, or gave a sign of courage 
fit to wake their fellow-citizens. Ilui no ! The 
brave were all dead or at the front ; and such x«s the 
terror that had it been said to anyone ” To-morrow 
at tuch an hour the tumbril will be at vour door, and 
you wll come forth and take your place in it " he 
would have waited for it, and come down his flain, 
and taken his place in it. 


In the making of our small coinage Mr. Save-.All 
of happy memor)' has been forirotten, and the deeier 
and t.hc the farthing and the half-firthint!, have 
hrtTi S£ornfv))yoyer)i?o\rd, 'JTjcJowrs? pie* r 
is a halfpenny and the result of this is iSut to-day any 
insignificant article roils a halfpenny; a match cofts 
a haJfpe.nny, a b:t of jrreen stutV, anJ if a rad-th cats 
a halfpenny there are probably rot cnou::h ;;*/ to go 
fxjund. 

What svould Mr. Savr-AIl *ay to all this ? He would 
groan at the dcbate.'nr.nt of his dear cci.nspc zr.d wuuld 
find it a cry impclitic, very irccntidcrite. 
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In the inid^ of all these high financial speculations 
it was not obscrv'cd that it was mercantile cupidity 
which was being fed and was trjdng to force down the 
copper coinage. 

Thepoorell of us is not dispensed from giving alms, 
but nowadays a man that has but eighteen sous gives 
nothing because he would be giving more than a 
twentieth of what he possesses, and so the beggar 
whines and is not heard. What is a halfpenny, you 
say. Ah 1 many a little makes a mickle ! 

Where are the days when leaving my bed at six 
o’clock on a winter morning, my arm too short to 
embrace my French and Latin diftionaries, I would 
Cross the Pont Neuf and to eke out my breakfa^ 
would buy a little pate for two Uards as big round as 
the top of a cupping glass ; being a prudent scholar 
I had eaten my week’s allowance of two sous by Friday 
morning, and a save-all fellow schoolboy advanced me 
Fridays and Saturdays at tlie intere^l of a finger of 
barley sugar, or rather more than a quarter of a ^fick. 

You mu^t have lived more than fifty years fully to 
realise the words of Saint Albin who, learning from his 
father that he has 1 500 f ratios a year, finds himself rich 
enough to afford and maintain a wife and family. 
These treasures of our manhood have greatly gone up 
in price. 

The hucksters who call themselves tradesmen and 
complain that trade is bad would have none of these 
small coins. But along with the small coins have disap- 
peared the little cakes, which made the joy of infancy 
and sometimes of older people, and in default of them 
again there are no more of those little impromptu 
treats, or waterings of the mouth before the fruit 
flails ; you can no longer buy a single pear not scorch 
your pocket with hot che^nuts in winter. 

High finance gives no thought to the infinitely 
little things which govern the world. And Paris 
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licAlcrs, that h the huck^Jers, not the manufsiflurcrs, 
or trader*;, v.ould think it a pood ^vorM if the smaller 
pieces of n^oncy vcrc fixe icus and thej could sell 
exerx* plum at (hat price. 

CATiionc uxipsinr orrKrnKOirs 

Only (he xear before xxc had seen the processions 
of the blessed Sacrament and Corpus Chnsh folloxxcd 
x\jth all accu^lomcd ceremony, and the Almiphty 
had had His escort of officials. Nothinp indicated so 
sudden a de^rudion. The people at larrc had 
appeared attached to the Catholic ritual; liut we 
hixe seen bodies ^ruck by bphtninp xxhich preserved 
the appearance oflifc, )ct tail into du^ at a touch. 

The people had appeared to behexe m the Mass, 
in the Real IVc'cncc, m accepted dopma; but the) 
did not so behexe. 'Ihc sarcasms of \olt3irc against 
the priefts, cvc.*^' joke of the author of the “ PkCfHe “ 
had come home to then. The conduft of bishops 
before their very exes, the manners of the clcfp), 
the fjchcj of the Church, that fatted calf so long 
marked doxxn for sacrifice, the freedom xxorking in 
dicas and ai^ion xxcrc bringing to an end a xxorship 
xxho^c idolatrous tendency* xxas repugnant to reason, 
and xxhich xxas only sustained b) its prciligc. ITcrc 
xxas but a step to be made, and the axe x^ould fall on 
the altars laden xxith gold a.nd silx'cr. Had the altars 
been bare they m*ght base escaped. 

It is not their ox e.’^hroxv xxhich should cau‘ca4'*o'’*sh- 
ricnt, but that they should haxc falle.-i m a daj 

xrlth excr}' rranifcStxt'on ofhatred a’'d deep cc'*^rrn'.p!. 
The progres of irrchg’cn was rap'd irdnrd ano-x' 
people armed xxith hin^'cn ard croxxba.n ter the 
hrcaVin: upof the tacred iTaqrs beflre xv; eh thn 
had but I'X months brfore boned t^e kree. He 
pcrsu:!*on xxas easy t^at it xxas a xxc'k cf u'.’.rx foiwr.»3 
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churches into warehouses, chalices and crosses into 
money, metal work into bullets, and bronze cherubim 
into cannon. National sovereignty being decreed the 
people imagined it had the right to 'do anything, to 
command everybody and obey none. 

They heard with joy, some during the celebration 
of the offices, the blacksmiths’ hammers breaking down 
the chapel rails. 

Paid ^onemasons laboriously effaced with hammer 
and chisel all titles of nobility in sculptured epitaphs. 
The archives of filial piety were alone worth preserving, 
and pious memories of regretted friendship should 
alone draw the gaze of feeling men. Monuments 
and tombs were attacked, and masons were greedy 
for the job of carrying out the plans of the committees 
of demolition. 

Contrails were delivered for the removal of saints 
from their niches, and the dislodging of virgins, the 
effacement of arms on tombs. Crazy scaffoldings were 
pushed up into the dimness of vaulted roofs to scratch 
away presentments of old popes hidden under centuries 
of cobwebs ; angels and archangels were mutilated ; 
here St. Theresa lo^ her nose, and there the Infant 
Jesus His head ; St. Paul parted with his limbs, Chriils 
fell face downwards on the soil. Sword, pike, and lance 
found diversion in wounding the unhappy images, 
and laughter and mad frolic inspired the wanton war 
against all that religion and art had held sacred and 
inviolable. 

There was no fury of fanaticism, but derision, 
irony, and a popular abandonment to the pleasure 
of the moment all calculated to a^onish the observer. 

In the crypts and subterranean dwellings of death, 
the revolutionary commissary, torch in hand, searched 
the ashes of the dead for any trace of feudalism, 
even a worn impression on a coin of gold or silver. 

Spouses inseparable during their lives tru^ed that 
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in claih tiicj" would not be divided, 'riiclr du<} 
■wM'i scattered. Epitaphs preserving the remembrance 
of famous deeds done by iiluflrious warriors and great 
personages, w ere wiped out because thep were inscribed 
within temple walls, and thrown aside along with 
the wreckage of altars, like so much refuse in a fione 
pit. 

Carpenters, locksmiths, jewellers, hucfcficrs, and 
old^lothes dealers cried wares for sale, seized or 
obtained from churches and sacrifly cupboards; 
and one sasv chasubles and old breeches hanging side 
by side at the rag-dealers, and the furniture shops 
exposed crucifixes and syringes, altar cloths and closc- 
siools, indifferently. On the morrow of the Ins-cntory 
of all this Church svcalth, prieffs might have been 
found celebrating Mass in secular attire, and using 
a glass or an egg-cup for a chalice. The resplendent 
gilt gates of the Metropolitan Church, the ueautiful 
woodsvork of the Choir at the Chartreux, were 
broken up and sold ; the magnificent baldaquin over 
the high altar at the Ins-alidcs svas thrown down in 
the duff. 


How many a reliquary once sparkling with rubies 
has disappeared, broken up and parcelled, and one 
guesses by svhom ; their precious ffones are in the 
hands of foreign dealers. Emeralds that oner had 
shone in the monff ranee were seen on the fingers o. 
presidents of rcs'olutionary committees; one such 
gentleman had himself made a pair of TcWet brttcV.vs 
c-t of a cope; and others wore s-irts (t.-e-r .i.s..} 
fU,. albs of the cho:r-!»oyJ. 


fuhioned from the albs of the choir-ttou. , 

■dll the church-plate from 
treats and from Belgium, sns ’i,:;: 

'dir.t, and indeed sve ate God sr.u I ’ 

•'rrthe silver went to pay 

Allihis s^onc-breakinp^* (i 

for which P^ris give tnc 5 

a.-* 
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departments of France. The performers who figured 
in the fetes were all drunk with the brandy imbibed 
from chalices after eating fried fish off patens. Astride 
on donkeys, with chasubles for saddle-cloths, and 
prices’ ^oles for reins, cruets and Sacraments clutched 
in the same hand, they halted at inns and wine-shops, 
and the publican would fill the profferred ciborium 
again and again from the wine-^toup. 

Then would come mules laden with crosses, candle- 
sticks, censers, thuribles and sprinklers ; it made one 
think of tlie prieSts of Cybele whose baskets filled with 
the instruments of their ritual served at once as shop, 
sacristy, and temple. 

In this Style did the profaners of the temples advance 
upon the National Assembly : in they came Strangely 
bedizened with sacerdotal trimmings ; they harangued 
and were harangued, and the wildeSt uproar greeted 
and applauded those scandalous processions. Saints 
and crucifixes of wood were burned in open places, and 
the flames of the bonfires leaped up above the 
second Storeys of the houses, and people opened their 
windows and caSt out books condemned by the 
Jacobins. 

At these fresh orgies the people loSt their heads and 
ran about in crowds priding themselves on their 
deliverance from religion; shouting with laughter 
they bore to the bonfires the confessionals which no 
longer constrained their consciences. The proStitute 
jokingly pointed out to her consort the picture of the 
chaSte Susannah, half in ashes ; and the representation 
of the LaSt Supper served for long over a bootmaker’s 
shop. 

Chaumette, the atheiSt, swollen with the success 
of these profanations, thought he had driven God from 
the universe. He pushed his atrocious conceptions 
to the utmoSt limits of impiety. He invented the 
FeaSls of Reason. 
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Then jt %r35 that pneOs in Pan< and in the depart- 
r'rnt!*, icrnTcd h)* the marinp of the Connuniil 
hraf\ of prc), 'cnt in their licences as pric<1^ and 
apo^iatired to axosd death and torment. 

f^ohe), Archbishop of Pans, open!) confessed him- 
self an impo^or, ana a charlatan ; ani trampled on the 
ssop-hip of s^hicb he had been mini^^er. A crowd 
of pricsU folloucd his example for pa). There vas a 
ru'h to be unfrocked. 
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The side-chapels were screened off with large 
tapestries, and not without purpose. From these 
obscured retreats came shrill laughter which attracted 
the enterprising ; pulling aside a corner of the tape^ry 
they might see visions to the full as disturbing as any 
that tempted St. Anthony. 

The Church of Saint Eu^ache offered the appear- 
ance of a big refreshment-house. In the choir were 
tables laden with bottles and various viands, sausages, 
pat6s, or tripe. The altars of the side-chapels were 
consecrated to sensuality and gluttony, and the horrid 
traces of intemperance soiled the sacred ^ones. 

At St. Gervais there was no banqueting, but the 
market-women came with their baskets, and the whole 
church smelt of herrings ; and the clink of drinking 
cups accompanied the consumption of the salted fish. 
There was dancing in the lady-chapel, and candle- 
ends, giving out more smoke than light, served as 
illuminants. Indeed, in order that night should 
bring no relief to shame, depravity was extended 
beyond nightfall, so that in the general confusion, 
the abominable lu^ts excited during the daylight 
hours might be assuaged in the gloom. 

From St. Gervais the people moved on to the Place 
de Greve where a multitude of spe6tators warmed their 
hands at a fire of altar-rails and choir-^alls. 

All Paris looked on, speechless, at these proces- 
sions of the Jacobins. Drunk with wine and blood, 
the priests and priestesses of Reason returning from 
the entertainments offered by the scaffolds, daggered 
after the chariot of their impure goddess. Another 
car came along, an orchestra of blind musicians, 
too faithful illu^ration of the Reason then 
prevailing. . . . 

The air resounded with the roaring of these tigers : 
such phrases as “ the national razor ” or “ put your 
head through' the little window ” or “ patriotic 
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ihnrtrnmi:/* the MontagnafdO pet expression? for 
the puillotinc r.nd its uork, ^Inick on the public ear; 
and spcflators:, pale and cbill uith fripht at the sight 
of thc*c red cans, and at the menacing inscription? 
so boldly displajed by barbirou? hirelings, could 
find no voice or word \shcn forced bv spies to bow their 
knee? to the image of Tibcriy. 'rtesc masquerades, 
already almoA beyond belief, were followed by those 
of Marat the I'rightful. In ever)* public place s'crc 
temple? erciUd to him, and triumphal arches. On 
the Place du Carou<cl a 'ort of pyramid was built 
in his honour, carry ing his buO, his bath, his ink-horn, 
and his lamp. A ‘cntincl u.is poOed, uho died one 
night, either of cold or of fneht. The number of his 
InKls equalled the number of hc.ads he had taken. 
'J'he grave dicrpers from the eemeters* of the Holy 
Innocents carried his buA in triumph and adoration. 
They ssent in no(xicn shoes and ragged breeches, 
but their pockets verc slutTcd with notes; and they 
glared on anv pa««er who did not bow down to the 
idol. 

Who s'ould have thought that, .after the qih Ther- 
inidor, this modern Moloch would receive the ho.nours 
of the Pantheon.' Hut it was rather his day of judg- 
ment than that of his triumph. There was sufTocation 
in the vers* air that gave pa'*agc to his carrion. 


rosTrrs ov r/ir (rjns 

This uninterrupted scries of placards, white, red, 
pink, creen, sellaw, and blue, express in the rrd 
phee, by their freddy affixed sdamp', the p^wer rf 
the law ; then 1 *ee them t* *o mans rnigretv with 
j'owrr to attn^i all who come ard go, and to Lorp 
dsrdirr brferr the s'al!i to tie ef bring 

run ever In li e ra.^rCages ; sr J ihrif rare ;i f.ird in 
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this manner for the better ordering of their notions ; 
to sharpen their intelligence and quicken their memory, 
and, in a word, by aid of these various documentations, 
to set them in the path of wisdom or experience. 

Where lie the means of public in^rudlion ? In 
the powers. But they mu^ be good ones, i.e. good 
mu^ be got from them. 

In the ^orms of revolution the placard is the tocsin : 
it assembles the fadlions, it makes governments tremble, 
inflames opinion, and every writer of placard literature 
has a brand to his hand. 

Time was when the po^ed bill acquainted the public 
with no more than the sale, perhaps, of a country 
house with its appurtenances and easements ; or may 
be with the death of some dull Cardinal, the number 
of bottles of old wine in his cellars, and the li^t of his 
rings and apo^olic jewels ; or with the sailing of a 
ship for the Indies. 

But now the poolers conilitute a course in human 
morals, politics, and literature ; precepts on the art 
of governing mankind are ranged alongside the gilded 
promises of lottery agents, and you may ^udy the 
by-laws in between a conjuror’s flourishes and the 
quack specifics of a pill-vendor. 

They form a public library, permanent, full of 
inftruftion, with the late^ publications, where no 
attendant is required, or reading desks, nor are there 
pages to be turned. It is a visible record of human 
a6ls, plans and conceptions, however odd and fugitive. 
At every street corner you have a mute but eloquent 
notification speaking to you of your health, your 
fortune, your pleasures, your coming movements, 
and holding daily converse with you on matters of 
physique, diplomacy, money matters, or cooking. 
In the wink of an eye you are put in enjoyment of the 
labours of arti^s, engineers, or pa^ry cooks. A short 
but simple analysis enables you, from the sample 
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pivcn, to judgment on (he exponents of ^xhatc\er 

science. 

The jn\ia] diner-out, (he man of krouinp palate, 
mat pa'^n In the more pedantic pooler, hut may pathcr 
aOierc he <fnll find Bordeaux x^ithout ^int, or Cham- 
pagne or rare liqueurs. The huM* merchant called 
•uddenij from Paris on a biiMrc^s cichty Icacues .aua), 
finds the Ilphtninp cahn'olct quicker than his wish; 
or v.ould he ^ay here, then behold an apartment ready 
for him and at hand, as here he ma^* repose like the 
dead. 'Ihirta-two placards ada'crti^inp public *hoasj, 
ahaaas in proximity and ahaaas in competition, show 
us .a as hole jxipulacc in the assiduous sen ice of these 
ness temples of idlcne*s, and prose that our pleasure 
re'oris equal the spacious Roman circuses, and that 
asc loacsiphtsand tos sa' much as tho«c ancient ma^'ers 
of (he asorld. Rut in Rome there as ere no printed 
poOer^, in Rome the deafand dumb did not communi- 
cate b\ their fippers; in Rone Carsar dilated to four 
'cnbcj at once, but ashatof that? 'Pivdas, in Pans, an 
3dscrti*cr anrounces him<clf as diflatinp ten letters 
at a line, to ten dificrcnt persons, on as mans sublets, 
in fiac different torque*, and all at the 53nc time. 

RrRaurant-kerjxrs, and proa i«’on-ncrchants, cooks 
of doubtful reputation, oner ever} s' here their fable 
and their *crvice?. Ard the aount, a'ho hunf.’cr after 
other del ^hts, and base been unable to re*"'? the call 
of Sprint'. a*’d aahon the serpent hidden m t^c rmes 
of sice has p- iked asith his pobon, a*'e asa’^red no* to 
de^pab", orl>eoacr-pf'caed. Choose aou’- /V*nd:p:us, 
be Iv.-i'Ti aram, be a»i*e- in future, a^d a\o d the 
pi t'ffir J baits c*^e?ed in t^c da**ci":r -abio-*. 
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As for ruptures, ela^ic bandages pursue your vision. 
Here is a bill-dicker on a short ladder. What is his 
thick pade-brush going to unroll on this defenceless 
wall Newspaper prospeduses! Their titles are one 
queerer than another ; all want to reform our political 
notions, and teach us the true date of affairs. The 
new cure for all the ills of an empire : 

The more we slay, the more come to be slain. 

What a fine and delightful thing, this power of 
passing daily judgment on men, empires, and courts ! 
To didribute blame and praise among generals, 
authors, and legislators ! How proud we mud feel 
in direding poderity what to think, led it should 
think wrong I How glorious to have one’s tribune over 
the dreet-pod. Antiquity knew not the placard. 
Antiquity is to be pitied. Our descendants will be 
much better informed. 

The poder covers, colours, dresses Paris one may 
say, at the moment when these lines are written. And 
Paris may be denominated Poder-Paris, and be 
didinguished by this codume from any other city of 
the world. 

These innumerable paper sheets of every shape and 
colour tell the dranger that nowhere, and in no 
other city, are there so many people who read, so many 
who write, so many people who print, invent, speculate, 
indulge in commerce, so many people who promise 
and do not perform. 

The damp tax, affixed even on the appeal for a 
lod lap-dog, or canary, on the poor teacher’s small 
announcement as on the moneylender’s wide display, 
does not hinder the placarding of every pillar and 
door-frame with poders big or little, narrow or wide : 
and this ingenious tax, which might have been im- 
posed ere now, promises rich returns. The indired 
tax, so opposed by economids, may lend new blood 
to the republic. 
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rrs/cus o;? itisocvuF^s 

The tOQjhlc^'* old woman, nuKrachcred, and spec- 
Ucird, reading word hy word in her hjTnn-book 
the litanies of the Blc«cd Virgin, has always raifcd 
laughter in the malicious. But the old svoman in the 
topMMurs'v world of to-day, may well laugh in her 
turn to jee our prerent-day youth making love in 
goggles. Clerks in ofHccs, letter-binding machines 
as they arc, have spread their u*c. Noses on ss-hich they 
rcO permanently seem to acquire a judicial gravity. 
'I'hc chief uses two pairs of cscs to read hi< fragment 
of paper. It is the di<\inflivc sign of his indefatigable 
toils, as though he were a laborious Hercules. He may 
be but a parrot in some branch of diplomacy. But 
this is not to criticise clerks in o/nccs, but merely to 
indicate the origin of a cuflom, the exaggeration of a 
fashion, the v.mity of its foIlo\vers. Of twenty people 
one parses in the Slrcet, ten wear barnacles, 

'rhfir u*agc induces j'cttifogging ways. I.ook at 
some old handler of rents, examining a document 
vellow with age; his spectacles magnifv the letters as 
Hcrchcl's telcfcopc magnifies the planets, but he 
mu<^ rc*rcr.d each word, each phra'r, and count the 
^^op*, and often the cleared expression "ill seem 
obscure to him; he handles the paperwith anxiety, 
weighs it as it were, as though ne feared its over- 
ufight bv a grain; he muO 'earch, touch, qurfiion 
it, like a \dind man feeling and vcrifnng a worn coin 
in his finge.-s. 

Ho« 1 disinisl the judgment of a spe^acled 
ronr.oisteur addressing his gare to a Rubens or a 
Vardjck I He tees all so cJo'clr that he sees nothing I 
.And then hr pronounces jmlgment! Ine uho!e 
ihr s^holc magic ot those sublime paintings 
l:rs in c jVcus fixed bs’ the artisl for the intelligent 
tpr i'titcr. 
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But the wearers of these binoculars draw an ine^im- 
able benefit from their use. They see, through the 
enchantment of the prism, none but pretty women, 
pretty as miniatures — delightful illusion ! The 
binocular diminishes the coarse feature, gives youth 
again to the ageing coquette who cannot help herself, 
and lends the youthful face a smoothness and a 
virginal grace sugge^ive of the angels ; but in spite 
of the joys afforded by these glasses of Fortune yet 
mu^ I say with the good La Fontaine : “ The lover’s 
eye sees be^ of all.” 


TOJ^STS 

For some time pa^ both journals and eating-houses 
have resounded with the word toa§l. No gathering 
nowadays, no reunion (a word which has come to mean 
a grand dinner) but healths are drunk to justice, to 
humanity, to every republic, and to the fair sex of 
either hemisphere. Can this la^ be called gallantry ? 
They toa^t the Constitution of 1795, the 9th Ther- 
midor, the 14th July, They drink the health of the 
Army of Italy and of Germany, and of their leaders. 
They drink to a universal peace. 

This cu^om, servilely copied from the English, 
has been adopted by royalists and exclusioni^s alike. 
But as toaShs increase, an intoxication results which 
is not always due to patriotism. 

I am vexed that we should ape England in this 
matter. I have seen glasses filled to the portraits of 
the twenty-two murdered deputies. Are toa^s called 
for at such a jundlure to awake the susceptibility of 
the gueSts ? 

Royalists are more sober than Jacobins at their 
fea^s. You may know them by their phlegm, by a 
reserve unknown to the man of the Mountain, 
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who, truth to tell, is as frank in his lu^s as in his 
crimes. 

It is easy to nifturc your knight of the age of Philippe 
Auguflc drinfeing to intoxication at the thought of 
battle and his laa}'-Iovc ; but in a day when, and in a 
countr)' where we had left these libations to the free- 
masons, I find it painful to witness this habit of ranging 
and filling glasses by concerted movement, and then 
ceremoniously loading the ilomach in honour of dead 
persons and far-off things for which we can feel no 
real affeflion. 

Docs this Britannic cu^lom suit our national 
charadter ? I would we could find something else 
more proper to us, more cspcciallv French. Our 
ancestors drank to one another — well and good ; but 
when their eyes met their hearts followed. But to 
drink to metaphysical entities ? 

The composition of a toail is now quite a iludy. 
Its wording is considered, passed under review, cor- 
rcdlcd, its word and sylholcs arc weighed. It is 
held to be of serious importance, a thing which little 
accords with the gaiety of a dinner-table. But the 
French arc always serious about little things, and always 
light and indecent about grave matters. 

The invention of a new toaA is celebrated in the 
morning paper, and it is the moft unpardonable of 
nlagiarisms to ^IeaI this personal triumph from another. 
No words arc too ilrong to condemn such a theft. 


OUR 4\’£fr CJRRUGES 

These, under the republican regime, show no longer 
the heaviness of a President's coach, nor the gloominess 
of the Chancellor’s, nor the roominess of those of the 
old dow'agcrs of the blood-royal. Such models from 
the da)*s of Henri Qoatre have given place to the light 
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herline^ to the proud desohligeante^ or sulky, to the 
dormeusc^ to the rapid phaton^ the wiskiy the single 
cabriolet with its little bells. 

Carriages are square in build, and hung very high ; 
their passage makes noise. The coachman’s seat is a 
big, wide cushion, with rich fringe. He sits so high 
that he looks like a semaphore. The carriage-panels 
bear plates and bosses of metal. No more arms in 
cypher, but a coat of varnish over all alike. The coach- 
man on his high perch has more control of his horses, 
but were it not that his duties demand his attention 
he could see all that passes in the fir^ floor windows. 
Fortune’s favourite of to-day goes a-driving in a 
chariot at once simple and elegant, without gilding, 
and light as a cloud driven before the wind, made 
seemingly to follow the swallow’s flight or gain a prize 
at the Olympiad. Like lightning they pass ; and in 
consequence the pede^rian is no more than grass or 
paving-itone in their eyes. 

Their extreme swiftness makes nothing of the 
stockbroker’s journey from the Exchange to his 
mansion. And alas ! in these same carriages, so prompt 
to traverse the country in all direflions and at all 
times, went the terrible proconsuls, leaving behind 
them in every department the scent of human blood 
shed in torrents ; and in all the roads and Streets no 
avenging hand was raised. 

Had their carriages but been of the weight of that 
which carried Louis XVI when, led by the false advice 
of those nearest and of the traitor Bouille, he fled from 
Paris in the night of the 21 St June, 1791, making for 
Montmedi, a Strong place, whence he might gather the 
nobility and make head againSt the people, the evil would 
not have worked so quickly and with such success. 

Louis liked to travel quick without leaving home, 
and his carriage which was something juSt new in 
construction, was a sort of Tuileries in miniature. 
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It was sitting-room, bedroom, wardrobe, dining- 
room, and kitchen — it only lacked his chapel and his 
orcheilra. 

It is said that the whole family was very mcriy when 
it found itself in the open countrj', pifturing to itself 
the surprise of the Parisians. But they did not foresee 
that the heavy lumbering coach would break under 
its own weight, and the time consumed in patching 
it up would deliver them into the hands of the wily 
Lafayette, who led them ignominiously back to Paris 
by roads briflling with six hundred thousand armed 
men. 


QUlLL-DRlrERS 

We meet no one but has subjcfl for complaint either 
in the insolence, the ignorance, or in the very multitude 
of clerks in the public offices employed in mending 
their pens and obflrudling business. 

Never was bureaucracy carried to such point of 
exaggeration, extravagance, and tiresomeness. Never 
did business so drag as since the creation of this army 
of clerks who are in business what footmen are in 
service. References, regulations, regifirations, for- 
malities of all kinds have been multiplied with such 
profusion and so little discernment that many people, 
disgufted with waiting for their pensions and inquiring 
about their affairs, have given up the task altogether. 

This method of administration by agency and com- 
mission, offices and clerks, has not merely upset the 
civil sers’ice but has demoralised the adminiSlration 
by overloading it svith a crowd of fools, and ignorant 
persons, and traitors, and royalifls, whose zeal is 
but their hunger, and svho take this zeal for talent ; 
by affording frequent and scandalous examples of the 
rapid and monllrous growth of fortunes in the vileil 
hands ; the multiplying means of corruption and occa- 
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sions for cupidity in government agents ; in opening 
new issues to intrigue, cabal, cunning, immorality, 
and infamous speculation ; in brewing fresh ob^acles 
in the path of justice and of the much-desired rehabilita- 
tion of the laws ... in yielding our finance to a 
rodent cancer a hundred times worse than that which 
precipitated the Revolution. 

This mania of quill-driving which dates from the 
days of M. Colbert, has only come to a head in this la^l 
three years. Clerks, papers, and items are all-devour- 
ing. A clerk, a secretary, an office-boy, in some obscure 
committee of mismanagement, is more fenced in with 
files of papers, and busier and more important, than a 
war-minister in former days. All is governed by the 
pen, and there is no appeal. Army, public works, 
police, home and foreign affairs, commerce and politics. 
The firSl Step leads to constantly growing abuse, and 
details are unending. Every detail demands a man, for 
every man demands a place. 

Papers and offices multiply to infinity. Every detail 
muSl have its clerks, every clerk his copying clerk, 
and each of these a boy ; and the subdivision proceeds 
while everyone detailed for a job makes further details, 
workers make work for others, and scribes multiply 
scribblings. Five intelligent and induStrious men might 
do the work of the legislative committee which a 
hundred and seventeen do badly. The Marquis de 
Louvois had two chief clerks ; we have seen seventy- 
two in different war-miniSlries, and every chief clerk 
with twenty-five clerks and four copying-clerks. 
At leaft these know their job, you say ? They do not 
know the very elements. Md^l of them cannot read. 
You think I exaggerate, but I speak literally. Miyakes 
of spelling, of language, of meaning are but the lea^ 
sins of those precious youths. On the whole their 
handwriting is good — it seems to be all that is asked 
of them ; as formerly the only merit of a soldier was his 
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IN THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE 

height. But writing no more brings knowledge than 
height brings courage. The carbineers arc a lo^ 
regiment when they arc chosen by measurement, 
and offices will remain mere rookeries so long as a good 
handwriting is the only pass to them. This is what the 
government mu^ reform ... as soon as it has found its 
feet. And then it muil sweep away all the rubbish from 
out these administrations, agencies, commissions and 
committees. And that is not the work of a day, when 
one has not the waters of Alpheus at one's disposal. 

2N THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE 

Ever)' woman is a Grace, a Juno, a Venus, a Calypso, 
or a Eucharis, and very soon every man will be an 
Apollo, a Narcissus, and Endymion, or an Antinous. 
Driving in the Bois de Boulogne is Daphne in a cab- 
riolet, speeding to Bagatelle behind an English Aced. 
It might be the Olympic way— two-horse chariots 
speed amid clouds of du^t to the abode of folly. 
A thousand lamps hanging down from shrubs have 
transformed the spot into a palace of rubies, emeralds, 
and diamonds. A sight indeed! A palace of Armida. 
in the dusk I Her magic w'and has made these spark- 
ling things; soft flutes sigh in concert, and love plays 
amid her my^ler)'-shroudcd grottos. 

Pretty women, the Divinities of the day, continue 
to sweep the Greets of the Capital with their trailing 
5^d transparent dresses. The serene skies of Greece, 
its mild and equable climate, and the cleanliness of its 
great cities justified the ^'le of dress ; but in Paris, 
and in w*intcr, such garments can but appear absurd 
to sensible people. No young woman of position, 
no pretty work girl, but muil go on Sunday in Athenian 
draper}', its hanging folds over the right arm, that she 
may look antique, and rival the form of Venus. I^Icn 
"ear square-cut coats immensely long in the waiil. 
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the skirts coming to the knee ; and the breeches to the 
calf; pointed shoes thin as a slip of cardboard. The 
head re^s on a cravat like a cushion, which in some 
cases envelopes the chin. The hair is frizzed or parted 
over the forehead, floating loose over the ears and 
plaited behind. No more lace cuffs or jahots ; fine 
Satire linen is all the rage. A gold pin, a ^tar or 
butterfly emphasises the whiteness and fineness of 
the linen worn. 

The individual so co^umed walks with herculean 
carriage, a knotted fr:ick in his hand, and spedlacles 
on his nose. 

We can no longer laugh at the ample skirts and deep 
embroidery of our grandfathers. The grogram gowns 
of our great-grandmothers had the merit of antiquity 
and reason, beyond those of their great-granddaughters 
who are pinched in like big dolls. You may ^lill 
find them, unfaded, in the clotlies-dealers’ shops at the 
Halles : true models of simplicity, wisdom, and domes- 
tic economy. What man of feeling can look on them 
without a sigh, without thinking of the want that 
forced their sale, when they should have come down 
as a heritage to virtuous and well-bred daughters. 
We may admire in the Bois de Boulogne the proud and 
maje^ic beauty of some modern Calypso or Eucharis ; 
wonder to see their girdles, their wigs, the open robe 
displaying a shapely limb. We excuse their luxury 
and splendour : but has one of these dazzling beauties 
ever founded a bed in a hospital for the sick and the in- 
digent .? They are busied with more important matters ; 
perhaps a marble cupid is lacking in the boudoir. 

One looks on these Incroyahles and M.erveilleuses 
in their Grange bedizenments, and wonders whether 
the toilet of an Adonis takes longer than that of a 
nymph . . . one probably washes as much time as the 
other. The Merveilleiix is as scented as his female 
and has as many ribbons to tie, and bows to fashion. 
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WINTER DANCES 

And the toilet of their ^ceds is as elaborate as their 
o\m. How often muR the Amazon’s mount ^^rike an 
impatient hoof under the clippers of the livcr)'man. 

tmTSR DJXCES 

To those of Spring and Summer, already numerous, 
succeed the Winter balls. A shade of variet)’, but 
no interruption to those pleasures : everynvhcrc dancing 
halls: idleness, and all that encourages it, that do- 
nothingness which consumes the Parisian, a do-nothing 
by nature, that kill-time of a score of daily shows, 
that idleness which reigns among us, is as continuous 
in the great city as the fundamental bass of an operatic 
orchcRra. 

Next to money, dancing is the Parisian’s dcarcR 
delight, all that he cherishes, nay all that he adores. 

Ever)' grade of society has its dancing-circle; 
rich or poor, cvep'one dances ; it is a mania, a unix’crsal 
taAc. The Parisian dances, or rather, joins in the 
blind whirligig, for nothing is harder to him than to 
'keep a mc.asurc, and nothing rarer than an ear for 
music 1 

During the Reign of Terror, our Parisians, diffident 
and shaking in their shoes, incapable of expressing 
an opinion in print, or of R.apng the progress of a 
tumbril, hid themselves in theatres and in clubs, and 
only danced at public fcRivals, or perhaps round the 
scaffold. Of a sudden, cverj' ^\’all is covered with 
bills announcing, in almoO academic phrascolog)*, 
the opening of the ball — d.inccs of cverj' description, 
some so cheap that servant girls can attend them. 

No young woman but can find a swain to take her to 
these forcing* houses of unrulincss and seduflion, 
and should any young man refuse his escort, or be 
backward in taking the floor, he is promptly discarded, 
and is hated with a feminine, or vcilca haired. 
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his art I The fiddler mu^l be ^rong of wriil and arm — 
his brings muH resound. 

So important is he that engagements arc made in 
writing, for the manager of a dance is not a man to be 
trifled with. The forsworn vioIiniA who deceives the 
expeftations of a dancing-circle is held in greater horror 
than a Marat, or a Babccuf, .and what is more, he would 
be summoned before the magiArates. The sovereign 
people dances, cvety day. ^ it is not so very dis- 
contented. And with every ball worthy of name arc 
gaming-tables, refreshment buffets, illuminations on 
the one hand and on the other shaded retreats, favour- 
ing half-lights, darkness visible — but not Milton's. 

It is a que^ion of hailing the hours by lively move- 
ment. But at dances of the more distinguished kind, 
the ancient and aristocratic tone is revived, and the 
lady and her cavalier arc seen ; whereas, in the popular 
gatherings, the term is ci/oyert and citoyenne : they arc 
citizens. It is casilv undei^ood that in the announce- 
ment of a ball held for our exquisites, ariAocratic 
terminology mu^t be employed, and that our Incon^ 
cevahUs and MervalleuseSy man'cllous and incon- 
ceivable creatures, could never set foot in a public 
dancing-room. Fie I such a thing carries a republican 
odour, .and it is well citablishcd that to the lawyer's 
lady and the grocer's wife, such a thing is unwelcome ; 
can a Republic dance? A King, yes. Louis XIV; 
Louis XV, the Court balls — what can supply their 
place? What can replace the minuet, the Court 
minuet, wherein even a princess turned her back on 
her princely partner, to turn her face towards the 
King, That was majcilic indeed I But the two hun- 
dred and odd balls, those of Ruy^ierjy of Lucquety of 
Mauduit^ of JVenzely and and other socict)* 

dances, however elegant, however crowded, fade, 
even as the wayside blossom fades in the presence 
of the hot-house flower, before the H6tcl-Kichelieu 
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ball, where gathers a society, a world, beyond compare. 
Here is the non -phis ultra in matter of transparent dress, 
of lace-bedizened heads, gold, diamonds, gauze, and 
muffled chins. Entry is for people of means alone. 
Here in this enchanted resort, float a hundred god- 
desses in Athenian robes, perfumed and crowned with 
roses, by turn seeking and attracting the gaze of 
Incroyahles^ with orderly disordered hair, and shod 
wdth Turkish shoes ; and so like the recent and amusing 
print which bears their names that verily I cannot 
look on it as a caricature. 

The women are nymphs, sultanas, or savage 
queens ; perhaps Juno, or Minerva ; perhaps Diana 
or Eucharis. All go in white, and white is ever 
becoming to ladies. The bosom is bare, the arms are 
bare. The men, on the other hand, are not well 
groomed. They recall, at times, to me at leaCl, the 
footmen who, under the old regime, were accorded 
their annual dance on Shrove-Tuesday, twenty minutes 
before their master retired for the night. They 
dance coldly, sulkily, they seem to be thinking of 
politics. And they think of nothing at all, except 
perhaps of the day’s prices on the Bourse. 

The women certainly take more pleasure in their 
dancing, but Clill with reserve. Few words are spoken, 
and those by the conduClor with his despotic fiddle- 
bow, and he affeCts a scolding tone and calls to order 
the absent-minded among the hundreds whose silent 
performance is certainly a thing exceptional among 
French people. 

They colleCl their thoughts to centre them on their 
various Cleps.^ 

^ The moft maje^Hc, the moft severely solemn, the moil superbly 
ridiculous thing I have ever witnessed, was the French minuet danced 
before the King. One scarcely heard the footfalls of the dancers. 

A silence . . . There is no rendering the effe£l of this reverent con- 
centration. Any witness will bear me out — who has gone unguil- 
>tixied ! 
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An odd circum^lancc is that the onlookers are 
mingled with the dancers, and Aand grouped in 
between the sets, and yet without being in the way. 
It is rarely that any dancer comes in contaft with one 
of them. A pretty foot is within an inch of mine. 
Its owner bounds towards me like a flash — but the 
next beat secs her back again whence she Plaited. 
Like a brilliant meteor she describes her orbit as she 
turns on her ^leps, by a double effort of gravitation 
and attraction. I approach a little nearer, without 
risk of touching more than her robe. I feel her breath, 
but touch her not. 

The wind of their passage docs not di^lurb us, 
and the women, who arc loudly remarked upon, pass 
and re-pass with velocity and as if indifferent to 
admiration ; but they lose no word of what is said about 
them. Their gaze, which seems fixed on their partners, 
glances round the circle %vith such rapidity of vision 
that one mufl be attentive in order to notice it, and yet 
nothing escapes them. 

FurUicr oft arc the courlcs.ms, separately grouped. 
On their part of the floor the dance moves even more 
rapidly. They sparkle with diamonds and their 
aigrettes glitter under the lights. They arc more 
pronounced in their movements ; one can sec that they 
arc fearful of appearing lascivious, but their look, 
the unmi51akablc look, betrays them, nor can they, 
nor will they ever, imitate the voluptuous ease in 
repose, and self-possessed bearing of other women. 
And the talk in their neighbourhood has a licence which 
does not obtain thirty paces away; and they expend 
more on perfumes. 

Of a sudden, at a given signal, all these groups break 
up, and the empty benches arc filled on the in^lant, 
but only by women. What does this announce.^ 
A concert is beginning. Whereupon the women, 
who when they were dancing maintained their mutual 
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rivalry, and attended to the multiple and various ^leps 
of the set dances, now begin to converse. The men 
^and over them and scan them. For they appear to 
be ranged to receive the homage due to them. You 
see some who have rings on their toes, and others 
clad in close-fitting flesh-coloured garments, so 
tight that you may wager that they wear no 
chemise. 

A confused buzz of talk drowns the concert ; 
the sarcasm prevails which has to-day displaced the less- 
easily found epigram. The Government is anathema- 
tised now that it is humane and gentle, and was 
respedled when it was tyrannical and bloody. 

There is no silence save when Rhodes endeavours to 
draw from his violin the appeal of an Orpheus ; but 
he is no Viotti. The palisade of men round the seats 
declaims violently’ again^ every Government what- 
ever, and would raise again^ it the public dislike and 
contempt, and even hatred. The ballroom is trans- 
formed into the cave of Calumny, but the abuse is 
more insolent than malicious, and degenerates into 
platitude and invedlive, and ends in byways of the 
particular. One man says to his neighbour ; “ All 

these women here — ^well — ^they are all kept by our 
deputies.” “ Is that so ? ” “ That one there, with 

the bright eyes and supple figure, is Raffon’s mi^ress. 
And that girl, with the low neck and diamonds, is 
Guyomard’s sifter. The crown jewels paid for his 
recent parliamentary move. That pretty fair woman, 
bending forward, is Isnard’s youngest daughter, and 
has a hundred thousand for her portion. She is to 
be married to-morrow. There is not a member 
of the House but has two or three women, whose 
dresses co^l the Republic a part of its posses- 
sions.” 

The concert is over, and supper begins, and the 
women, no longer hindered by the ^tri6t embrace of 
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tiic corset or bodice of former d3}s, cit their fill, 
and do vcr)’%vcll. 


At the same time I can but avondcr whether an) age 
or countr}* has seen u omen, in the mid^l of the sc\ crcR 
winter, without blockings, unshod save for a light 
sandal tied on with ribbons, exposing feet adorned, and 
embarrassed, aaith rings and jewels ; certain)) it is the 
love of display and nothing else which enables her 
to conceal the feeling of awkwardness it muA engender 
when she dances. 

. . . But what IS this commotion? And who is 
this woman who raises plaudits as she comes I>ct 
US draw near, and see for ourselves, Evcr)onc 
presses round her. Is she naked— I doubt that. 
A little nearer, and I wish for mj* sketch-book Ihis 
is what I see. A light-textured Icg-covcring com- 
parable to the famous buckskins of the Comte 
d’Artois, which four lackejs held aloft while he dropped 
into them so that no wrinkle should be shown, which 
held him encased throughout the daj, and from 
which he had to be fla)cd at night with c\cn greater 
difHcult}"; these feminine breeches, ver) tight 
although of silk, outdo even the famous buckskins 
in their absolute fit, and arc garnished with bracelets. 
The bodice is cut awa), and beneath a painted gauze 
rise and fall the reservoirs of matemitj*. A chemise of 
transparent linen gives sight of legs and thighs en- 
circled with gold and bc-diamondcd bangles. A 
of ) oung people surround her expressing an unb'^dlcd 
joy which has no cffc^lon the bola-faced )Ourg wo'^n. 
It IS vet another impudence of the Menrllrust. ^ 1 re 
classic dances of the daughters of I^coma a*’e renown 
among us. So little is left to remove that J i 
but that dcccncv' would gain b) its 
ficsh-colourcd tights so stretched on t, c s , exo c 
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the imagination and expose the shape and allurement 
without any reservation. And such is the day that 
follows the yesterday of Robespierre. 


But it follows that all women seem to have the same 
skin. Ju^ as they all show the same fair tresses. 
But Ij unhappily, prefer the brunette. And yet I 

know that under this flesh-coloured dressing ! 

Alas ! When shall I see a dark skin again ! . . . 
Moreover, our maidens go everywhere, which is a 
new thing. There are no .longer any sedudions since 
the great facilities offered to marriage, and divorce 
has come to the rescue of every whim. There is no 
fear of contradl or engagement which may be broken, 
remade, or loosed. Nor of those little slips that for- 
merly disgraced a family for generations. . . . 

No, it is no use condemning the dance, they say ; 
it induces marriage. Well, I am no Puritan — I have 
no wish to hinder marriages; but these dances pro- 
longed far into the night when the pipe and tambourine 
speak so convincingly, encourage many things, my 
dear ladies and matrons, and will but help to swell 
the numbers at the Foundling Hospital. 


On with the dance, then, my dear Parisians ! 
in preference to the dismal and monotonous literature 
of the schools . . . and let our lefhire-halls give us, 
in place of their ^ale platitudes, their big floors to dance 
on. Heavy pedants, whose ^le knows no lightness 
of motion, you are worth less than the fiddle, that 
cause of merriment, for you but depress any brilliant 
and numerous company; give place — and hear what 
the grave Montesquieu has said on the subjeft : 
“ The dance pleases by its lightness, grace, beauty, 
and variety of attitude, and by its alliance with music ; 
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but beyond this by some turn of our consciousness 
which secretly refers ever}' movement of the dance to 
a particular movement, and its ever)* attitude to a 
certain particular attitude.** 


Medicine is the mofl intcrc^ling side of physics, 
but although more cultivated than any it is the Iea^l 
advanced, the Ica^l developed. It ^ands where other 
branches of physics ^looa a centur}* ago. Consider 
the mo5l hignly cAcemed fc.iturcs of the science and 
vou find but false hypothesis in place of simple .and 
luminous thcor}*; in^cad of certain and evident 
principles, the absurd systems of mechanicians, ani- 
maliAs, vitnlifls, pretended chemi^s, and irritalifls ; 
instead ofa practice reasoned and thought»out, founded 
on incontcilable principle, a blind and dangerous 
routine. Should we be far from the truth if we said 
of medicine, particularly of modem medicine, what 
Hcraclius said of his art: ** Its name is Eife, but its 
deeds arc Death ” ? 

Anatomy has made considerable progress; it is 
almost the only department of medicine where useful 
discoven* is seen. The moil precious is that of the 
immortal Harvxy, but what nas resulted from it? 
The ridiculous s)’ilcm of attributing the source of all 
ills to the blood and the abuse ot blood-letting, an 
abuse a thousand times more fata! to humanit)* than the 
in\*cntion of gunpowder. 

True knowleoge of phpiolog)* is the base of all 
sound practice, but this important part of the art of 
healing is as yet non-exiilcni among us, for in all the 
many volumes dealing with this matter we find no real 
explanation of the animal fun^lions or the relations 
of the solid and fluid parts of the human body. 
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Is our esteemed nosology anything more than 
a fancy nomenclature much more calculated to con- 
fuse medical pradlice than to enlighten it ? 

One of the medical chorus has tried to e^ablish 
sixteen hundred kinds of fever. All our nosologies 
without exception take a great number of symptoms 
for maladies. This misundereanding necessarily 
throws the pradlitioner into dangerous errors, errors 
sometimes fatal. 

No certain word has been pronounced as yet on 
pathology; all is error, obscurity and uncertainty. 

The body of medicine is tlic reproach of the faculty. 
It is therein that the grossed ignorance is mo^ 
plainly seen ; no extravagance but has been entertained 
as to the a<5lion of drugs. Some attribute to them 
tlie mechanical adlions of the angle, the edge, the 
point, and the drill ; others have made them aft as 
by magic, in different parts of the body, and so there 
are cephalic, cordial, peftoral, and hepatic remedies, 
etc. . . . Preventive medicine is what has leaft 
busied the doftors ; it asks a knowledge not to be 
learnt in the schools, and which may be vainly sought 
for in books, and moreover, in pursuing this important 
branch of medicine, might not our minifters of health 
fear to injure their own personal interefts ? 

. . . They are no happier in the treatment of acute 
than of chronic maladies, and it would be easy to show 
that the praftice of Hippocrates and his followers 
was more brilliant than theirs ; was it not because those 
ancient mafters did not see the blood as the seat of all 
illnesses, nor thought it needful to shed that precious 
liquor so waftefully ? Chronic maladies are the crux 
of our praftitioners. They heal hardly one, and know 
the annoyance of seeing charlatans do what they have 
believed and declared to be impossible. Do they 
succeed it is by chance ; and it muft be so for their 
notions are as wrong as their treatment. One has but to 
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hear their discourse on inflammations, fevers, dropsies, 
and apoplexies, malignant fevers and vapours, and so 
on, and to witness their treatment. One has but to 
see them by the sick man to judge of their profound 
ignorance. They would be reduced to silence in moSi 
eases had they not the convenient subterfuge that 
diAurbances and pains arc but nervous complaints. 
When a doftor has said : ** It is a nervous trouble," 
he thinks he has given a quite lucid explanation. 

The trouble with the do^Iors is that they have con- 
sidered medicine as a science apart, in^ead of having 
looked on it as the more important part of physiolog)* 
and chcmiilry; these two sciences arc to-day but one. 
That they have been over-given to sy^ems ; that they 
have not confined themselves to what came under their 
obscr^’ation ; that they have dra\\'q false conclusions 
from the circulation of the blood ; that they have copied 
one another and followed a blind routine in^lcad of a 
reasoned method. Such is medicine, unhappily. 
Is it anything but a moft dangerous empiricism? 
May we not say of the do£lors as Cicero of the Augurs : 
" that they cannot meet without laughing " ? 

But we muil not despair of medicine. Probably 
We arc on the verge of seeing a moA rapid progress in 
its Aeps. 


rRIMMRS, VEAR n 

It has been obscn'cd for long pail that in rcvolu- 
tionar)’ times the cuilomarincss of danger, the sacrifice 
of pri\*atc tics and the sentiment of public ill, make 
men reckless of life and unmindful of death ; but it 
was painful to sec, latterly, four assassins go to the 
scaffold with an affectation of deliberate and brutish 
in^nsibilit)*. One cried as he fell : '* I die like a good 
thief"; an^ another, looking down on his comrades 
whose heads were already fallen in the fatal basket, 
2/3 



AFTER THE REVOLUTION 

said jokingly to the executioner : “ Arrange them 
better than that. There is no room for me.” No 
room for him ! 

Two young women were guillotined lately, convidled 
of assassination : they went to the scaffold as to a 
junketing, singing indecent songs. Those two girls, 
whose age and sex and appearance might have excited 
pity in the unreflecting, merely excited repulsion. 
The populace applauded when their heads fell. 

Charlotte Corday walked to her execution with 
unmoved countenance, but she did not sing. 

The. Chauffeurs^ have already horrified our Courts 
with their cruelties. A new kind of assassin has juCt 
been dealt with. These train dogs to pull down and 
strangle people at street corners, follow them up and 
despoil the viClims^, And then they say “ it was not we 
who killed the man ”. 

Necessity calls for firmer, more vigorous, more re- 
pressive measures under the criminal code, for human 
perversity, freed from the curb of religion, has shown 
itself in a new and terrible light. 


THE LAST AGONT OF ROBESPIERRE 

Where can I find colours to. depiCt the public and 
general rejoicing at the moCt frightful of scenes, the 
outburCl of uproarious joy that surged round the very 
Cleps of the scaffold? His name, loaded with im- 
precations, is in every mouth; he is no longer the 
Virtuous or the Incorruptible Robespierre ; the mask is 
fallen, he is hated ; he is made responsible for every 
crime of the Committees. They mount on the Clalls, 
they crowd the windows and the shop-fronts ; the roofs 
are thick with crowds of onlookers of every class who 

^ Brigands who burnt the feet of their viffims to make them 
confess where their money was hidden. 

^14 



LAST AGONY OF ROBESPIERRE 

have but one objeft in view — to see Robespierre 
go to his death. 

Gone is the diftator's throne, and he lies half- 
ilrctchcd on a tumbril which also bears his accomplices 
Couthon and Henriot. Tumult and uproar are all 
round him, made up of a thousand cries of joy and 
mutual congratulation. His head is wrapped in a 
dirtj' blood-ilaincd clout, which half conceals the 
pallid and ferocious face. His companions, mutilated 
and disfigured, look less like criminals than wild 
bcaSls taken in a gin and half-crushed in the capture. 
The scorching sun causes the women no fear for their 
complexions, their lilies and roses, for they will see 
the Butcher and his mates. 

The cavalry who escort the tumbrils brandish 
their sabres and point at him with .the naked points. 
The Pontiff King no longer trails the Convention at 
ten paces from his heels ; he drags a remnant of life 
as though to witness to divine justice and its terrible 
vengeance on hypocritical and bloody-minded men. 
Near the place of torment, and before the house where 
he lodged, the populace call a halt — and a group of 
women dance to the public clapping of hands. And all 
of them seize the moment to address him by %'oice 
and geflurc : “lam drunk with joy at thy torment I 
Go down to Hell avith the curse of every aa'ife, of every 
mother of children." He remained mute. 

When he reached the scaffold, the executioner, as 
though himseff animated by the public hate, roughly 
tore the bandages from his avound ; he gaa'c a tigerish 
CIJ-, and the lower jaav falling aaa-ay from the upper 
avith the emission of jets of blood, made a monflrous 
thing of this human head, a thing more horrible than 
can be imagined. His taa-o companions, no less hideous 
in their tom and bloody garments, avcrc the attendants 
of this great criminal aa-hose sufferings inspired no shade 
of pit)- in anyone. Hounded to death as he aa-as, the 
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AFTER THE REVOLUTION 

vindidlive public called down on him a second death, 
and pressed forward in crowds not to lose the moment 
when his head should pass under the ^feel whither he 
had despatched so many; the applause la^ed for a 
quarter an hour. 

Twenty-two heads fell along with his. And on 
the morrow seventy members of the Commune joined 
their chosen chief; it was they whom we had seen enter 
our cells, snatch away our food, and make us drink 
deep of humiliation. The day after twelve more 
members of the Commune paid with their lives for 
their complicity, but these were ignoble and vulgar 
heads, heads of nameless satellites. Only that of 
Robespierre was counted. 

His arre^ was owing to his lack of courage. He had 
but to mount his^horse, and he might well have led 
the multitude that now cover him with maledidions. 
Robespierre relied on Henriot and his Jacobins, 
but they could neither ^and nor go when they were 
not in adt to slay and murder. They all turned face 
when they were faced with the decree which made them 
outlaws. 

• ••pm 


Contract the execution of Robespierre with that of 
the Comtesse Dubarry. What end was served by 
butchering this woman, ca^igated by the ballad-makers 
and fallen into contempt.? Though she had risen 
naked from her bed, from the couch of her royal 
lover, and seen her feet slippered by the Papal Nuncio 
and the Grand Almoner of France, was it a reason 
for her death on the scaffold ? Or was the motive 
her fine house at Lucienne ? The thir^ for gold was 
often a policy with these ruffians, and if Robespierre 
was a monger of blood he was also the creature of 
greed, for he sold himself to d’ Orleans, and then to 
the English. 
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cliisct Incidentally, the library fllamatr* the growth of opinion 
which culminated in the Revolution 
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EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS 


Morning Post . — “ Here they have, in 'dignified and yet readable form, 
)eautifully printed, capably edited, and quite admirably translated, typical 
pecimens of a literary period that is immensely significant and inexhaustibly 
ntercsting. The Eighteenth Century in France marked the supremacy 
)f the influence of polite society on literature. It was also marked by a 
)urst of intellectual and emotional energy to which the Renaissance in 
his country alone is comparable. Such books deserve an honourable 
'onnat, and they have found it in the Broadway Library which, when 
romplete, will be a covetable addition to any discriminating reader’s 
bookshelves.” 

Times Literary Supplement . — “ These attractive-looking volumes usher in 
vhat should be an engaging and useful series of translations from eighteenth- 
:cntury French literature. The renderings are by competent hands, 
ind there is certainly a piquant variety in the choice of the first three 
books.” 

Sunday Times . — “ These first three volumes have laid English students 
bf history and letters under a genuine obligation to the enterprising firm 
which has projected the series, an obligation which will be increased with 
the issue of every succeeding volume.” 

tlew Statesman . — An entertaining library. It provides us with books 
which illustrate the ways of living and talking and thinking which cul- 
minated in the French Revolution.” — Affable Hawk. 

Nation . — “ This new series starts extremely well. You have in these 
volumes enough to give a strong taste of the eighteenth century to anyone 
whose French does not allow him to sip from the original. Nor do the 
excellent editors and translators leave the inquiring reader unguided. 
They have in each case written an excellent introduction which provides 
a new-comer with just the facts and signposts he will want and, with what 
is even more desirable, some stimulus to reflection.” — Leonard Woolf. 

Observer . — If translation is ever defensible, these three translations 
can be heartily defended. The translators of Voltaire’s Letters, Diderot’s 
Dialogues, and Crebillon’s Sofa, are all performers of distinction. ’ — 
Humbert Wolfe, 

Torkshire Post . — “ Their new series will be welcome. These admirable 


rOLVms PUBLISHED 

DlJogues. Zj Denis Diderot Translated bf/ranni 
Ssrrell, with an Introduction lo/6 net 
“ men who hate ever wntten have better luccccdcd in expreiJing their 
o«n perionahtie* than he, and few men haee been better «onh knoinn? 
Hu genialit), hu unfailing faith in human nature, hit passionate interest in 
humanit), hu frank, buoyant, boyish enthusiasm shine from ever) page of 
these DtaU^ves rendered into English with admirable rerre and fidelity ” — 
StVDAT TlXttJ 

* A sound and admirable piece of work which maj be commended sTithout 
reserfe e>cn to those famibar with the French language Hu introduction 
indeed u all too short ” — Cirrfasos 


Tlic Sofa : a Moral Tale By Cr/hilhn jiU, Trans- 
lated by Bonamy Dohr/f^ unth an Introduction 12/6 net. 
** Kot a book that would be chosen for the pnte giving of a pris’ school 
Rut, accepting its amoral contention, host entertaining it is , how witty, 
how full of the comic spirit , and in its satire on human frailties, ho* wise I 
Thanks to the admirable translation, the viwotj and the subtle effects 
of the original are preierted MotKisc Post 

“ Tlie elegant licentiousness of the story and the light unruffled satire afford 
both amusement and illumination Timm 

Lettcfi of Voltnire and Frederick ike Great. 
Translated by Richard Aldington^ with an Introduction 
15/- net 

Hu iranlation iiaa admirably stylish piece of work TTiecorrespo"de"cc 
IS one of the moit varied and entertaining of all the great collections of 
letters , the light it throws on t! c pcnonality of I'oth the monarch and the 
philosopher has fiscinstion enough, but the critical snd intellectual matter 
of tie letters u probalh of even greater importance ”—Tiit TiMts 
I-timitc outpounnp of tivo of the all-it, vamest and most perfidious 
nen wl o ever i fed Mr /Mdington has icconpliihed hu wo'l with fucl> 
admiral’e fidehtj and spirit that the letten read in hu version almoit ai 
fcnlhanlr «• la the ongina! Si.s(o»t Tixn 

jMicmoirs of tlic Biatillc- Letuie^v^^ Linnet 

TraniUted by 7 . and 5 F, hUlU IVhthav, wih an 
Introduction With ^ plates 10/6 net 
* Here i» a loci t»l t ’ si no'e a-d e*thra’Ii“g thia anv cloak and 

♦•p d rote! \ tilci’le add taon to the series ''~hIoi*i»c Post 
•* Lilwie'» * -e '• 11 find f na to 111* , 1“ all the ce'e^^'ited £'*ie“ 
treat -r e^r-taprs t^e«es» t 3 th.*g fobea* fe* eaatereent L,ic^tlf EattHle 
'-a»jdc wilt- a—ae rripe'*i l-'*hk-afcasil-»il, Im* L-cr-*! ilr ksrw bsn 
**r 'f The aem-jn arr rife*‘e-*lr tra- UtrJ a-i tnt-o 
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FOIVMES PUBLISHED 




Tlie Reveries of a Solitary. By Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. Translated by Johsi Gould Fletcher^ with an 
Introduction. With a portrait. io/6 net. 

“ Here he took up tlic ftorv of his life where the Confessions leave it. 
The R cvrries was Rousseau’s last book. It has, perhaps, been neglected, 
and its translation by Mr. Fletcher is welcome. It is rich in the characteris- 
tics and peculiarities which made the son of a Geneva watchmaker such a 
‘ turbulent and disorderly intellectual force ’ in his day.” — Daily 
Telegraph. 

TLe Private Life of tlie JS^iarsIial Due de Rickelieu. 
Translated by F. 5 . Flinty ^^ath an Introduction by Richard 
Aldington. With 4 plates. 10/6 net. 

“ A classic of alcove strategy.” — New Statesman. 

“ An amusing and scand.ilous account of some of the Duke’s amorous 
adventures.” — Nation. 

“ Amaxingly and amusingly readable, a strange picture of the licence which 
was permitted to a ‘ grandu seigneur.’ ” — Daily Telegraph. 

“ He was the most notorious rake of his age, and the Private Life is a record 
of the exploits of a heartless. c,ilculating, and consummate seducer.” — 
Saturday Review. 

iSkort Stories of tke Frenck Eigkteentk Century : 

Fortunes in the Fire, by Crebillon fils; A Tale of 
Felicity, by Voisenon ; Arsace and Ismenie, by Montes-^ 
quieu. Translated by Mrs. Wilfrid Jacksouy with Intro- 
ductions. With 4 plates. 10/6 net. 

“ This world flowers to perfection in Fortunes in tke Fire and in a Tale 
of Felicity. Crebillon is perhaps the most famous delineator of this 
eighteenth-century world, and his wt is perfect of its kind. The Abbe 
Voisenon’s outlook on life was a trifle wider, but he was a man of Crebillon’s 
world, and, though he may say a little more about unhappiness, he says 
no more about sin than Crebillon.” — Times Literary Supplement. 

Letters, and jMLemoirs. By the Prince de Ligne. 

Translated by Leigh AshtoUy with an Introduction. 
With 4 plates. 10/6 net. 

“ The Prince de Ligne was no fool in the field, and he wrote very agreeably 
indeed on war gardening, love, and the history of his own changing times. 
Above all he was a brilliant eighteenth-century figure, who lived to see 
Napoleon out. Frivolous as he was, ^e yet exercises upon us to-day a 
strong attraction. We have here only a fragment of his work, but it is 
well chosen. The introduction strikes the right note, and the translation 
is easy and most graceful.” — ^Times Literary Supplement. - 
“ The portrait is complete in the living quality of its subject’s charm. . 
There is little m this volume one could dispense with.” — New Statesman. 
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M.einoir5 of alNun(La!R.c]jgIcu5e), hyDenuDidrroi 
Translated b/ Francis Btrrcllf mth in Introduction 
\\^th a portrait, io/6 net 

‘ A bnUiant cpiwdc Sm/mpkwi * Probably the best of Diderot’* 

wriiingt, La Erhgtfuje t* written with mastcrir ilill and producci a rcr* 
remarkable efect, for, thougit cxircmcK moving, it >i permeated b\ the 
atmoiphere of humour to which it owe* it» birth Part of the effect i» du' 
to the fine i mpliciiv of its atsle The tranilation i» etccllent ” — Netun 

M-emoira of MnJame Je PompaJour, By her 
Waiting-Woman, Madame du Hausset Translated by 
F, S. Fitntf with an Introduction With 5 plates. 
10/6 net 

‘Thcic entertaining menoiri ” — Tir/i * An amating itory, the tale 
of a datiling career l/eri “ Her account i» both intcretting to read 
and taluahle ai hiitors Theic mcmoiri, aaved from de*truction by the 
mcreit chance, hate Itcen found of great value b\ roan) wntefi on Louii 
\IV and hit world They are juit to the p*rional character of the King 
himielf The) make it po'iible to undentand how a clever, ambitioui, 
intellectual, artiitic woman like Mme de Pompadour could be attached 
to a raan whole minouiwcaknciica were partly redeemed bj kindlineii, good 
tute and good feeling Pan 

JMcinolr5 of tlie Due Jc Liurun. Translated by 
C. K. Scott’Mormeff^ uiih an Introduction bj Richard 
Aldington and Notes b} G Rutherford With 5 plates, 
10/6 net. 

‘ Thli delightful and aborting I'ool it the product of an cxj'en'‘nccd and 
urutuallr charming roan Hit non of hit atnoroui adicnturet 11 hap> 
hata'-d and uaniparmtlr ipontaneoui Hit narrative lui loracthing of 
the frnh-cii, ircompletenm ard e«-ntial i-conieqaence real life 
He allowi ut to tee 1 1* character It it the po’t-ai' of a w’uaiieil, 
irapuluve, egocentric, bat fu-danentaUr tender and pood hearted nan 
.\f» Suittniz *'The mt a-d conareneit of the narrative have been 
enhaoerd bi the trinilator * Lrllftt 


Joutertj Pensfes and Licttcn. Tramlatcd by 

//. F. Ceihrjf sMth an Introduction 10/6 net. 

•* I £“d I** t'-» mi-T ih-n.p’-t* in w*i.ch common *-nte hai b^oae 
eiqu I *e **— Arrutr lUw* m %r5’ 5»-V “He hai confcTed no 

• st’lllw -pcjy>*jant“tr»n»riip Fre-ch I-*tm Jou'-r-t I'-ar'V with La 
Rxx*-f^c»*att!i a-d la PruTc-e rVit. j i Jr Frr- h fy'rs 

(t' “ ap' Tb-e loik L»i Ixra wr'j 

I V Mr Coll-i, who hit roi^ig-d to p-n— le !=."■ e cH" the k* >^e. ? 
m'e cf the c-in-t! this o-e tai then.f* t |v.a ‘ir He hat 1*1.0 wr 'te-* 
a t-^t c'ra» tre»f*ev 
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VOLVMES JUST PUBLISHED 


Tke Picture of Paris, tefore an j after tlie Revolution. 

By Louis Behnsticn Msrcier. Translated by Wilfrid and 
Emily Jackson^ witli an Introduction. With 12 plates, 
12/6 net. 


Mcrcicr w.is .i cour.igcous .nnd enterprising man whose work at first dis- 
pleased the authorities. Nevertheless his Picture oj Paris was read all over 
Luropc, and has to-day lost little or nothing or its charm. It is the 
work of an observer wliosc outspoken words have exceptional flavour of 
their own. Mcrcicr wandered through Paris haphazardly, noting down 
his impressions, sketching a portrait of abbe, bishop, bourgeois, or man 
of letters, remarking on the work of the police, the government, or the 
public executioner. In this w.ay he paints a living portrait of the Paris of 
his day, an inexhaustible history of the City’s manners and mor.als. 


Tke Adventures of iZeloid e and Amanzarifdine, 


and Other Tales. By Paradis de MoncriJ. Translated by 
C. K. Scott-Moncrieff^ with an Introduction. 10/6 net. 
These fairy talcs by Paradis dc Moncrif (1687-1770) of the French Academy, 
ably translated by C. K. Scott-Moncrieft, retain to-d.iy the glitter with 
which they shone on their first publication. The Introduction gives an 
account of MoncriPs life at the Court of Louis XV and contrasts it with the 
lives of some of his Scottish kinsmen. 


NEARLT READT 

letters of jMklle de Ivespinasse, ^-q from the Comte 
de Guibert. Translated by E. H. F. Mills, with an 
Introduction. With 4 plates, about 21/- net. 

The letters of Mile de Lespinasse to the Comte de Guibert are here trans- 
lated for the first time in their entirety into English. No more \i\id 
portrayal of a w’oman’s emotions can be found than these letters of the 
leader of one of the most brilliant of Parisian salons. Sincerity is the 
keynote of the book. These letters lay bare her inmost thoughts. They 
also give a tivid sketch of French society in the years 1773- 1776- 
Literature, art, music, politics, all find their place. 

jMemoirs of Madame d’Epinay. Translated 

by Mrs. E. G. Allingham, with an Introduction. With 
4 plates, about 12/6 net. 

Madame d’Epinay, whose Memoirs have so far lain on the top shelf of 
history, should in this age of self-revelation come into her own. No 
modern diarists have outrivalled this dainty eighteenth-century miniaturist 
in words. Her book is a perfect chronicle of the period viewed through 
a woman’s eyes. As upon a screen she throws her scenes — the tete-a-tete, 
the family party, the dinner party at tbe house of a famous actress ; she 
recites from memory the conversations heard ; she recalls vividly to life 
Duclos, Rousseau, Grimm, Diderot and many another. She reveals a 
code of morals and a state of mental striving in an age as big with 
psychological changes and problems as our own. 


yOlUMES IN PREPARATION 


M-cmoirs of MarmonteL Translated by Briget 

Patman, wth an Introduction. 

L/Ctters of V oltaire an J jMaJame Ju Deflan J. 
Translated by Richard Jldiagtoii, with an Introduction. 

Royal Prisoners of tlic Revolution. Translated by 
Maud Statvcll. With an Introduction by Richard 
Aldington. 

AJventures of a Mon of Quality in HnglanJ. 
By the Abb/ Prevait. Translatcdby Dr. Mysic Robcrtion, 
\dth an Introduction. 

M.cmoirs of Madame dc Staal-Delaunay. 
Translated by Raymond Mortimer, svith an Introduction. 

T1 le Septemter Massacres of 1792.TransIated by 

Ralgh Partridge, with an Introduction. 

Man tlie MLacliinc an dOJ icr Plulosopliical Pieces. 
B}' Julifn df la Mettrie. Translated by Harold Monro^ 
with an Introduction. 
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